5'- ' f RS 2Co (1971) rev. . 

immigrant s\wB^^or various reasons 'had difficulty in attending 
the study oWpMs of thu^i^«lt education organisations. Those 
boay*dingt^(i^p?l provideV^* glod working environment for . 
immigrant sfv^shin*-: to learn- during their holidays. Members of 
the same fai^^ly may stay ih the schools; whert; the childreti can 
he looked after. ' ' " 

In general, pupils at least l8 years old may enrol as 
boarders, 'the. cost is 5C Kroner perjweek per ac'.ult and 
25 Kroner ^er week f or each dependent "child under l4. That 
covers boiled,- lodging, tuition and ^teaciiing materials. A 
State subsiriy makes up the airfere4ce between the actual cost 
of "^the GOiirso and the amount paid by t|ie, pupils. 

In summer 1971 eleven courses are running for Finnish - 
immigrants and nine for immigrants jpf other nationalities. 
Two of those courses also teach domestic science to the wives , 
of immigrants, .while two others areU'or young persons, mainly 
-those, over 16 (see Appendix 5). 

* 

Teaching, for certain groups of> immigrants 

Refugees ; The National Manpower. Boa|'m the. National Immigration 
Board and the National Board of SoGl|i',_Wel]^re are responsible 

'for the collective transport to anfcl^Ception in Sweden. of 
refugees. In 1969-70 9'95 persons.' w^^e^ received ih ^Sweden having 
travelled by collective tr,^nspQ3^t ./ The National Manpower Board J 
at preset runs three perraanentri reception camps wherewefugeesi 
are taught elementary Swedfsh^generall^ for one montii^ The "^.f^ 

. lessjSns may be extended to two months; for 'refuse s^equiring^ , - 
more\than one month's intensive cours|i'in order to be placed-"- 
in eibloyment . , ' " 

Literacy) Illitterate immigrant#/ or? f hose whose, primary 
educatioA is less than 2-4 school years, r^ay attend an elem.entary 
class fo^ the iliiterat?. f That involves leai^ning to understand 
■Swedl-sii, elementary instructibn ih the 3 Rs, and social- guidance . 
It corresponds to the intermediate course in basic education. 

The education 'authority ih each municipality is 
responsible for organislnK the classes, /^tt^endanco is optional 
but immigrants must be informed of -the. possibility. At present 
-participants are not given a study grant, whieh explains why 
this, activity is on a relatively small scale. 

There are, however, numerous problems arising from that 
type of teaching, for example : v\ 

, V ' 

- difficulty in reaching and informing the immigrants; 

-.reluctance on the part of those ''immigrants who most 
need instructicn; '"^i^ 
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ABSTRACT - ' 

* The Council of Europe is based on the principle that 
each member' state is resppnsible for its use of foreign labour and 
fgr ^term^ning the number and- nature bf^ such, workers to meet the 
ifeeds of its ovn economy. Therefore, the Council has never assumed 
the task of organising the f ree , movecj^^nt of manpower nor of 
encouraging ' pqvements of workers in Europe. However , once these 
workers are admitted into membe^r states, it is incumbent upon the 
Council, in conformity with its Statute, to propose to governments 
measures for their protection and assistance. These measures have 
been the subject of recommendations to governments by the ComSfi-ttee 
of Hj-nisters regarding: (1) ^livi,ng# working,, and training conditions 
for migrant workers; (2) human .and social V^oblems; and^(3) problems 
arising upon the return of migrant workers to their home^ country « The 
Committee of " Ministers has adopted 2 resolutions: '(1) Resolution (68) 
18 — the teaching of languages to migrant workers and (2) Resolution 
(70), 35 . — school education for the children of migrant workers. This 
document consists of reports of t^he action taken by Italy, Belgium, ^ 
Sweden, France, and Turkey in res^plonse tq^ttese resolutions. The 
resolutions are also ^iven. (Author/NQ) 
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StraSt>ourg, 12 September 1974 

ACTION TAKEN BY TliE COUNCIL OF EUROPE • 
FOR THE EOUCAiEIO N ANb TRAINIKip OF MIGRANT WORKERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES'. WITH SPECIAL R EPERRNCK TO 
' . .THE SCHOOLING OF IMMIGRANT CHILDREN • 



• - u 

y..^^r!^^t J^^^L^y Council of Europe for migr-ant-Rorkejcs 

began in 195;^, when the Committee of Ministers entrusted 
" former President, of the French National Assembly 

with the task of acting as the";Council .of Europe's Special 
Representative for National Refugees and Over-Population. 

4.U ^'"^is was based on the principle that' each member st|te of 
_the Council of, Europe is -al.ope|%'e sponsible for its use of 
foreign labour and determining.fthe number and nature of -such 
workers to meet the needs of lis own economy. The Council of 
|urope has therefore never assitoda the task of organising the 
free movement of manpower, nor ^pdi^ encouraging movements of 
vfoekers irv Europe. Once such Ivorkers are, admitted, into 
r member states, however, Mt is jlicumbent upon the Council of / 
^""ope, in; os^f ormity with its Statute, to propose to government^ 



r^-^sunes fpr^he protection an<3^ assistance of such workers. 

1":^!^:''-^ measures have been the^ subject of recomniendations 7 

Committee of Ministers in respect of the 
^^^XAi^ixig problems : ^ - [ ) 

Living_2_ working and training' conditions for 
migrant wopljers:. 



_pi\lanKuap;es 



)ax ional /training 



the equi valence of professional titles 'S xMk' 
"light vehicle mechanics '* - ' 



the -sett ing up of national inf ormatior^x^jt 
the field of the equivalence of dij^roite^ 



it3:'es 

occupational safety " ^ , ^ 

participation of immigrants In the^ilfe of the 
firms* w . 



• equality of treatment' in various fields, including 
^ those of vocatiohal guidance, tra ining and ^" 
•^'. retrainingT ^ I — 



b.^. Human and social^problems : 




school education fcr the children of mlgSllt workters 
school career recWds^ ' ' > 



- ^ family, reunion 



'J 



erJc 
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ow^^cost housing *r < 

re6overy of sums naoa^-oUjtl 
maintenance ^ordar r 



■n apcord|nce wiph a 





- soQial services for- mi^ranlT workers.' 
occupational diseases* ^, ^ ^ 

. c. Problems arising upon the return of rmigrant workers to 
'their home country* , 

Klbh^.referfeince to f inancl^^I^aid*, the Resettlement' Fund has [ 
nit her to made' It possible/ *py means 'of loans, totalling more than 
160 million^jiollars, to finahqe the provision of housing for 
migrant wor&erbsand infrastructures which will^help absorb 
part of the surplus manpower in, some parts of Europe. 

Of the problems listed above, those most likely to be of 
interest to part id'igant 3 of the. ad^lipc. Conference on the 
Education of Migrant'^rkers, f or whom the Secretariat -has 
assembled the referencV-documents, are the following: ^a. 

^1. Teach ing of J^^nguages to migrant- workers 




•Resolution_(682 18 



The Committee of Ministers has adopted a^.resolution ^ 
jnvi ting governments to make greater eff orts^ enable migrants 
to Learn the language of tlie r^deiving country;', bearing in mind 
the voz^c i^aitable conditiops needed, espfecialiy bY;.'^Jilts^ for 
learn ins a language^. 




ix. 



Pilots schemes for the teaching_of '^languages 



The council of EuropQ has itself taken intergovernmental 
action in pjArsuance of somfe^df the suggestions in this resolution, 
in car-ymg out e-ach year B-ince ' 1970 language -teaching with 
emigril: :.jn and immigration Authorities of the member S:tates. 
The s'i:ep3 taken have provided useful information on the * 
most effect ive^vTays and'' means of teaching languages- Pilot 
S'oheiBe^ t.9 this end were carried out in Belgium in 1^7 0, irif " . 
Sweden and Italy in 1971 ^ ia.Pr^nce"^and' Turkey in 1972 and ii^ ' ^ ' 
It^ly and Turkey in 197;5 and 1974- • - . - -,^,^> 

^^£^I!1^I1^§. ached: 

Resolution (68)' 18 on the teaching |of languages to 
migr&nt wprkers; 

..• -ii. Reports on pilot schemes: 




RS 199' 
RS 2145 



71), RS' 200 (71), RS "213 (72), RS 222 (73), 
7U), RS 246 (74:). . ■ 
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to: 



SQh9ol education gor the children of mlp;rant workers 

i. Resolution (70^ J53do£tedj3^Y the Corjjm 
Ministers ^ ■ "I. 

In the resolution^, member States are part(icxilarly requested 



encourage' the integration of these children into the 
* compulsory education system of the receiving country, 

- maintain their cultural and linguist io links with 
their country of origin,. 

- to facilitate the re-integration intolschool education 
of chlMren of migrant workers re turning to^ their 
country of origin, so that the 'children do not feel 
themselves to be strangers in their' own country. 

Paragraphs 11, 12 and 13 of the resolution relate 'i:.o two 
of the main concerns of the ad hoc conference, namely^ the 
training and recruitment of staff responsible for* teacli-ing 
foreign childrj^- ^ ' I * '^^ 

1^, Co^^l of_Europe Wgerirgental^s^ec ial_c^ ' 



in tlr^e^'^case of ''^anguage teaching 
^ddit^on to recpmmending appropr 
'c3Xi^^ in the V/ork Programme in 




Council of Europe 
easures to govern- 
school year 
inane ialxs^p or t . 



J^expei^lrfi^rits to which the Council 
The experiments are conducted by specialised bodies iri^the^ 
member States who draw up a repprt describing the criteria 
used in forming classes j» the difficultffes encountered and the 
pedagogical methods used. The reports ..are. published by the 
Council and are available to any authority interested therein/ 
They. make it possible to assess, OT^jthe ^as is of a comparative 
examination of the yarioi^ experiments,^ the best means of 
'achieving the "dual pnrp(5se of integrating, the. children of 
migrant workers into rher l^ofcai compulsory education system afic^. ,y 
of safeguarding the es§entia,l features of ^e cultuff;al. and .^y^. 
linguistic heritage^ o'f their country of or l^:in, ^in >brder that 
they do not bee ope strangers to their parents and, \i 
• of ' return^g home, in their own land, 



Reference.' documents attached 



4- 



ii. 




the event 



Resolution (70) 35 on -s^ho^>l' 'educat 
children of migrant work^/rsV. "^J*-- 

Documents RS 233 (7^ ^a^Yd 

the repo};»ts ment ion^^^<in ) above oh Councillor 
Europe experimental sne'cual classes , during the 
school year 1972-75. % : f ^ ' 
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* iii. School^cajeer record 

work oh the education of children of migraht workers has 
stiown that the diveipsity of education systems in Europe increases 
the diCfiipylty of obtaining appropriate particiAars of their 
school career. ^ ^ ^ ' - J V 

It accordingly seemed ciecessar^*. to oombiioie all particulars 
of school education alid the level of knowledge reached by the 
child before pr^oqeedin"^ to^another country, as\well\as of 
preventive medJSSal treatment, such as vaccina t^i^ 

To do this, tfe, ^eemed ixecfes^^ary to create a standdrddtfed 
school record, which would 'be -issu^ by' the competent authorities 
in the country of d.eparture eti^d^^Quld po some extent be a kind 
of ^ ebuoatipnal passpOrt^Tpr information of teaching s.taff 
'to whom 'the foreign children would eventually be entrusted. ^ 

/•^wA draft school career record has been prepared by the 
Advi^ry Committee and .submitted to the Committee of 

Minivers, which has referred it for opinion -to^the CC'C.* 

Reference; document: draf^ school career record . 

<3 .1^ European equivalence of professional titles for light 
^^^f vehiole me dllanics^ 



V/j&hin the vast range of problems surroiinding the vocat: 
training of njigrant workers, tt;te equiv^lencjg of professional 
technical ':itles is of considerable impo>trance, essential, 
it is, for ensuring truly equal treatrr^ent of migrant and 
national workers, ^ 

' - \ 
The problem of equivalences is too yast and cOjupLfcated 
for It. to bo claimed^ ,in" present .circumstances, that/l^ has 
been completelj^soived . X \^ 



ntative, 

thh COhimitteeJ^ 
k' Programle^'f 
iva l^enc e^ jSr ^ 

/ ; 



At the- recommendation of the Special Repres 

however, supported by the "Consultative Assembl 

of Ministers decided in'l971 to^ include in t 

a study *of measures needed^ to achieve Europ^n 

professional titles for mot^ mechanics. 
. / ^ ^ W ^ 

Priority was given to this^ occupation because iM is 

pursued throughout tfie. member Estates j2a* the Co,uncil/of Europe 

jDjr a very^'farge numbferi\f wo3?k^rs (a^mo^ji^^^iji^^ 

high percentage of 'Whom ar^migranfe^. * ^ ' 

The^ecessary act ion' culminated . in November 1975' in the 
adoption' Of' Resolution (73) ^ on t'he European jeaiiivalence for 
Idght vehicle mechanics (ie f^r. vehicles not^^ exceeding 3.^5 tons). 
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The^ -resolution was the subject of widespread comment 
iO the news media and, above all, in the professional 
spheres concerned. . 

/ Resolution (73) ^6 embodies a recommendation to governments 
to recognise foreign professional qualifications for^i^ht 
vehicle„/jiechani'cs where such qualifications appear to be 
equivalent or superior in contient to the Ejurop^an job 
description, in Appendix I to fcfae resolution. 'The resolution 
also includes a typical fej^raihing syllabus for' light vehicle 
mechanics ^(Appendix II) for ^^the' guidance of aathprities 
responsible for training* in this branch of motor vehicle 
repair. * .7 ^ - 

Ref erence^documents: Resolution (73) 
ofprofessional'^BI^les for light 



v^hicj^^ 




m European 
mechanics. 



equivalence 



4. Pre-'School education of migrant wdrkers^ chy. 



dre: 



The* right of taigrant ' worker^ 
education and their need of it are 
-adopted in varioio^' c6ntexts. -^'^ 




-scl^ 

-recofi 



ol 

mendations 



children l?6 
the subject 

, , ■ \ 

In its Resoliltion (70) ^S/'the Committee of Ministers, 
taking the view that efforts made by emigration and immigratj^. 
countries to facilitate school education for the cMldi^en of 
migrant w^orkers would promote the chil^ren^ s^ irite^mtion aiW' 
consequently that of their parents, recommended governments 
of wg^mber States to guarantee, by law or regulati*6ii^ exercise 
of the right of migrant .^workers' children to schotil education 
and ^to take app^^opriate measures 
objectives. 




for the attainment 



\ The Venice Symposium \^f the C^^fficil for Cultur 
Co^joperation (CCC) in October .it9S^ recommended to 
to ur^e migrant worke^^^4xM{2>i^^ 
estabrishmpnt .as early ar 
encourage ^migrants to learn 
cotmtry. Pursuant to th,ese 




given 



. j^^,-. - )er States 

l^'^ce their children In '^ pre-school 

;ible, and to take stejis to ■ 
tfee==-4§^uage of tbe receiving 
recomniei^dSLMons, a draft programme 
of increased co-operation will be undertstk^ by- the CCC Committee 
for General ahd Technical Education batweenS:^^ anid 1977^ 
^to enable that committee to make to the . governments of member 
States precise recommenc^ations on the pedagogibal actii:)n -to 
beN^ken to facilitate a^id improve the integration of migrant 
workVi;^ children into pre-schooF education. 

5. The development of specialised addltipnal programmes for 



migrant workers^ ^children 



The education 'provided for migrant -workers' children 
raises many prbblehis both for member States sending workers 
abroad and for those receiving the workers. .Emigration countries 
may well wish their children to receive an education which 
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wiirnot sever ^em from- their nationality of origin. The. 
history, geography, kind of civilisation and the language 
of their country of origin majr^e asked to /orm part of the 
Educational programme. . > ' ' \ ' J- 

. / Receiving countries, on ttie otiier hand, may desire that, 
in the interests of the. migrants themselves, the latter 
.become acquainted with' the country in which they havq^^come 
to work and, learn techniques used in occupations which are 
offered or will be offered to their children. 

/ ' . - ^ ^ V' 

Cui^ricula, however, in particular .those for pupils of » 
11 to 12 and 15^to /6 -years of age must b^balanc^d__and_-^ — — 
lead to understanding between S tates and not opposition. 

Act jjng^iMi^he principle that educationa.1 programmes 
'±ti the receiving country for the 11 to 12 and t5 to l6 year 
age groups must correspond to the needs of migrant workers' 
children and to the k^nd of life they will lead, the CCC 
asked the Committee for General and Technical Educatioi^ to 
^ work on special complementary programmes for these children. 
At present it- is expected that work on the project will 
begin in 1975 and be. carried out in 3 phases. During the 
initial phase, represent^^tives of the country of origin of ^ , 
the migrant workers woul^draw up a list of ^the needs of 
such workers for the purpp;^^, of .establishing complementary 
programmes. Durfng th^ secDnd pha^e, representatives of the 
countries of origin am^ of^th^ receixTlng countries woiild 
study the list. The tM^''^^ w.ould consist' of giving 
effect to. the conclus^dns ariaived at' during the second phase, 

6. Specialised addi-tional, training for teac 

The vast merging of p6pulatibns afe a result 'of migration , ^ 
■;.raises new problefhs for schoors-^^d it is for this reason tbat 
'*k:ib their seventh Conference in Bn^sels in 1971 ^ ^the European 
Ministers' of Education agreed *to give particular attention 
^to the education ^nd training of immigrants and to the ^schooling 
of their*^ children (cf. Resolution No. 4, Conference of European 4 
Ministers of Education, Brussel§V^-10 June ''1974) . \ # . 

'^^ ^ - :| . 

In 1973^ in response to Resolution No. k the EuropeanXvfJ 
Ministers of Education, the Committee f or"(j^^ral and IJechnica^ij^ . 
, Education was asked to examine prjpblems jteon^ftected withVtte f >/ 4 
training of teachers of migraSrvt^i^/ork^ys*^ ^ chi-Jdren. ^ t y\ '% 



The firs^t stage of thi^ project^as completed.. l^7^'>^' ^ I 
with ^he publication of , a^%^dy by MF*licWARZE| on thp .traipihg \ 
of teachers responsible ' fo^tlie education of. migrai^^^^rkers'* i \ 
children, the study ^will in due course be ^i5bmitted"*t^*r ' . ' 
examination to the ad hoc 'Conference .on the Education of .Migrants . 



' COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

COMMITTEE OI^ MINISTERS 



RESOLUTION (68) 18" . 
(Adopted by the M'misiers' Deputies on 28 June ? 968) 



ON THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES TO MIGRANT WORKERS 

I 

'The Committee of Ministers^ ; - / 

Having regard to the stuciies carried out and opinions put forward by the 
technical committees of the CCC and the report of the working party appointed to 
study the future activities of the CCC and after consulting the Special Represent- 
ative's Advisory Committee; 

/ ■ ^ . 

Considering that some knowledge of the language of the reception country is 
indispensable both for the migrant worker's adaptation to and success in his new 
milieu and for his occupational training or further training; 

^^ware of the 'need to extend language teaching to the wife ^nd children of 
migrant workers, bearing in mind, notably, that for children knowledge of the language 
is a pre-requisite for schop^Un,g4B,jhu*^es/countryj_ 



1 - . 

Considering that the primary aim of, migrant workers^in learning, the language 

of the reception country is to be a^le to express themselves in it and that |hey the/er 

fpre seek study methods teadiivg t<vfapid results rather than methods entailing the 

lengthy exerci3es which characterise language teaching in schools; 

Considering that t-he ^ome countries, immigration countries^^nd public authori- 
ties and private bodies employing migrant workers should do their utiSost to assist 
migrants wishing to learn the language of the reception country, and to facilitate the 
provision of the most effective types of language course; 



Noting that for migrants language study is mainly a means torian end; 



1 - 



/ 



Bearing in mind the fact that adults* abilitj^^o learn and retain is appreciaipiy 
less gre^it,*than that of children, thus riiakin^ it necessary to seek intellectual cdrhr 
pensation for economic loss and to appl^ the deductivfe methods they resort to in 
their work; ^ ' — i» ' * 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ ' \ -'^ ^" 

Noting that to become conversant with a language a minimum of 3)()^oursJ» 
^tudy is required; 

Aware of the need to carry out experiments in the reception country towards 
insuring a sound follow-up to the ^pdrts made in tKe emigration country; j 

Convinced that such laAg^u^ge courses call for teachers conversant with 
modern teaching methods and for ade^ate teaching equipment; ^ 

Having agreed that the- pilot^xperiments carried out so far shoim be^conci- 
nued for another year, on a provisional basis, under strictly controlle^d^aAdcomparjlble 
conditions, * 

Invites member governments to : : 

(i) make greater efforts to enable all migrant) workers who seT desire-'tQ learn the 
language of the reception country; * . 



(ii) provide wives and children of migrant workl^rs also with special facilitie3 ^or 
learning the language of the reception .country, notably by the provision of dourses 
corresponding to their special needs; ^ 



J 



i 



(iii) take all necessary steps to establish sound cciroperation between the sorvices 
of the emigration and immigration countries and between the^tter and the public or 
private establishments where language courses for migrant workers are held, in order 
to ensure the co-(^rdinating of the efforts made in this lield and the attainment of the 
maximum results; ^ 

(iv) if possible, to xr^b'ine language teaching "in tHe reception country with vo- 
cational training destined to enable migrant workers to acquire skills or enhance 
their qualifications. ♦ 
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The teaching of-.::]ae=§*&3?B-lahguages to -migrant workers 



t ' ft 



i 



/ 



Account of 'an ex^CTiment c^nduited in Itcrly in 
1971 with ihc fsupport of ti»r-Co\mcil of Europe^ 

l * " - ■ bys"' • . . 
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HS 19-9 (1971) 



'* KBPORT "OF THE RESULTS OF LAITGUAGE COURSES POR • ^'t 

MIGRANT WORKERS 



V 




> ERIC 



(1.). FOREWaRJ 

On ^ETiD^ ember 1970 i;he Hoad of Department responsible 
for the ro'pulK^ion and ,yocational Training Divis rCn, inforraed 
the It^aliacn General Directorate f ol? Sljaigretion' and Social 
Affairs 'that the* Conuuitteo -of Ministers of the **Cofeicil^ ot 
Ei^ope was asking Italy to conduct an experiment in th(§ ^ ^ 
teaching of language.s to Italian workers and their families 
wishing^ to emigsSate'to another European country". 
' ' ' lit 

Following acceptance, T)y the Ministry fOr Foreign Affairs,- 
AJTFE (Associazione Naziqnale faniiglie degli cmigrati - 
National Associhtion of ^Emigr ants' Fafnilies) was given the 
task of conduct^ing the experiment. This decision v/as receive^ 
with, the great^^t interest since it was known that AWPE 
hag already ^heg^ to give practical teaching in foreign. ' ^ 
* lai|guag(?s to adult epaigrant workers on its own* initiative , 
being/encourage^ therein by Resolution (68) 18 adopted, by 
the Ministers* Deputies on 28 Jurfe 1968, ' ' x . - 

ANFE, had selected and puy irijto effect two points in 
particular contained in this re«olut^on. The resolution 
stated that "some knowledge of the language of the reception 
coi^try is indispensable both for the migrjant worker's - - 
, adaptation to ojfxd; success in his ncv/ inilieu^^nd for his 
occupational training or fur^ther training" and al^o'tKat teachers 
/ought to use modern methods and adequate "teaching fequipment. 

viithout any special assistance' from the ' Italian 'Government 
AITFE laid out the considerable Xunds required to prepare/ 
\K4.th the indispensable and highly efficient assistance of^the 
bbethe .Institute ^ in Rome, . a course in German for migrant' ^ * « 
worke;i:s entitled: "II tedesco pet chi lavora" (German for' 
the v/orker) • • * ' * 

The material in question, which is based on the teaching 
principles of modem linguistics, was introduced and .tesfed - 
in hundreds of adult * courses provided by the General Directorate^ 
for Adult Education of the Ministry, for Education and ruij by 
ANFE in the most important emigration regions, ' . ^ 

However, there had so far been no comprehensive expe'rim'oht 
in teaching, simply the principal* structure of a foreign' language 
. and a certain .number of v/ords (about 500) to adult wo;ckers^ 
^ It was necessary ^to. do this in or^er to ensure that, thanks. to 
"''the use of audio-visual aids mi^riants could be enabled, wi1;hih ^ 
reasonable time, to" understand and make themselves ^understcod. ^ 
during the first difficult i^ha^e of settling down in a foreign^ 
country, 
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■ While Ai^^PE had already carried '.out ' tHis-' experinJ&nt several 
fiines and drawn favourably conclusions fxom' it , the As'sociation 
nevertheless undertook th(Wt||t[^ l^^eiut^ion .oL the Cou-ncU 
of ^urope project without aiJ^J^fe^^cdii^ed -notions that might 
influence the results and so tajlort the aim in view, namely - 
to determine the most . effective methods and means ' of teaching 
foreign languages to adult migrants. ; ' *v ' 

_ ANPE agreed in a spirit ofr(ro--operation to be. as- it were^' 
_ the test-bench for this operatlori,w}^©se,.^r=e4wlts, are -set. cut/- 
as^accurately -as possible bolowt. • ■■■^^■rr-;,.'' 

CHOICE OF DISTRICT j ffHIck TO GAiffiy#T.4HE'EXPET?T iViT:W'P 

' ANPE judged it expedient' to dondu'ct the experiment into - 
teaching languages to foreign wo^-kers in -a district easily? C 
accessible from Rome for the follWing reasons: 

^ - (-1) the Governing Board of^Ji|E~c3id supervise the'"S' 
experiment directly x4 frequent visi-ts, 

-(2) officials from. the Italian Ministries ' for Poreign- 
Affairs, Education arid Labour- could easily roach " 
the scene of the ^xpaa?^cnt^^^^ 

T<+- 2hus the choice fe^ll on tL- disi^ict of Latiria, a part of 
Latiim, whose chief town of v^ich is situated about 60 km 

from Hnmp.., • - " 



from Romev 

industrial and agricultural development are ' 

"^^y workers, which makes it 
dlificult to find ^employment fo:p young people and leads to 
serious depopulation of the hills and mountains. 

/,^=-H^-^°!\^''f^''!''-°£ c-?ological and s5cial differences from 
district to district and m order to be able to verify and prove 
the findings more fully, it was decided to-conduct courses- in 
two districts simultaneousi^fy . ■ - i 

qpiTprS^r??®?!?;^? two courses w^re organise^? the first at 
??Ep,ONGA C3,569 inhabitantS)^,^ .Village situated ne.ar th& sea 
andbJicked by hills, where ,agricultJ^tal produce is -grown under 
glass, so that few workers are employed. ^ There are no large 
industrial plants but the tourist trade is very livelv durins the 
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The othor course was organised at PONDI (24',417 
inhabitants), an important agricultural centre for the 
inspection and marketing of agricultural products, but with 
li,itlG prospect of absorbing the manpower available in 
permanent employment. 

At Pondi as well as at Sperlonga there has 'be^^ a constant 
ebb and flow of emigration sin^e^ 1947; in fact ^we'iWtablished 
that among the 39 students/ who Completed courses,'' 54-^ belonged 
to families with one or more migrants amongst their number. 

Another reaso/i prompted us to choose Latina and more 
-particuleirly the villages of Sperlpnga and Fondi as. the 
scene of the experiment. ANPE is AA^ell organised in this area 
so Jthat course-leaders wore constdntly available, ^including - 
a young' teacher. Dr. Prancesco SANTORO, who not only possesses 
a good knowledge of German, but is also familiar with mo'dem 
methods of language teaching. 

The Sperlonga course waVjield in the local school which 
the authorities made availablejf or -ibis purpose free of . 
charge. The ACLI club at Pondi did the same, 

(3)- DURATION AND TIME-TABLE ^g^OURSES - NUMBER OP STUDENTS 

The courses started on 26 Aprii-^d finished on 10 July. 

Each was' divided into 36 periods of one" and a half hours, 
thus giving ^a,' total of 108 hours for both. ' ' * 

The classes yycre held thyee iigics a week in the evenings, 
since all thoS'e taking part worked during the day either 
as agricultural workers or as building labourers in Rome. 
.Only about ten were' unemployed, while about ten more were 
waiting to be engAged as waiters for the suimner tourist season. 
Since their jobs were so insecure, most of ti^em.had expressed 
their intention of emigrating to Germany or taking oji seaspnal 
work in Switzerland. ' ' ' • 

* V 

The length of the courses had not been fixed in adv^ance, 
but it Was envisaged that they would last ujitil the material 
(illustrated bddks and reco^rds) had. bebn completely utilised' 
and most of the students had achieved a good knowledge of the ' 
contents of '"ji tedesco per phi' lavora" • . - . ' ^ 

Tli^2;e ^rJt>yQnt^^ at Sperlonga ^and , 



'tv7enty-(^^ at Fondi.v ^ 




^^4-^ ^^^rlonga 'and ^ • ^ 
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The results of the courses shcpv/ as wc do not l\esitate' t^o , say 
from the sta^jt, that , about 50 hours, of ins,truction aire enough 
t'Q achieve the intended goal, prpvided 'that the teaching material 
is 'adequate r v :*^ 



(4) CONTENT OF THE COURSES 



The syllabus consisted in following exactly the method 
and material of "II tedesco per chi lavora" and the 
atmosphere v/as one of interest and willingness 'to learn on the 
part of the students. The material includes, among other things, 
a booklet to help the teacher develop a specific method of 
teaching which was faithfully\f oil owed ,^ ^oreover, in both 
courses ♦ ' . ' - 

(5) ORGANISATldN AND PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

It was considered essential to follov/ each student 
personally throughout the experiment. Consequently ANFE drew 
up a personal data-sheet (see enclosure) for each, qon twining 
not only infoxmation xevealJLng the personality of the sxudent, 
but also the ,progreaa of h.is knov/ledge throiitghout the various " ■ 
important and necessary stages in the learning of a language ? 
such as' German,. . JChe per sc>a\al. data- sheets are enclosed with 
t&Ls report. ' 

, ^Each student was given a 'feet of six records as well as a book 
cont^-Lning a i?epetition of the graded exercises; in addition 
each student received a record-rplayer in. order to be able 
t9 repeat the* 'exercises at hom^, ' ^ , " 

This equipment, worth 18 ,0Q0'^ lire , was presented to each 
student as a reward for finishing Hhe course; 

(6) FINANCIAL AID I 

ANEE received the lump sum of 8,000 EE from the Council 
of Europe, Howevqr, it did not reoe^ive any other contributioi 
from the Italian authorities. Consequently ,,it had to fair'-".,,; 
back on its' own resources to meet the' cost 6f running each ^• 
course ^and of the equipment used; as well as paying the teacher^ 
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(7) ANALYSIS QgTlHE COURSES 

Coursei-at Sperlonga - 24 students -enrollBd., 21 participants 

y^^^Q 1 - (d^^Ujider^. to 9) ' corresponding to that 
requeste^i^he personal daid-sheet) 

Intellectual and social maturitir — 

(1) School atterided 9......,....^^^ 

(2) * Have you^alreadV followed an apprenticeship or 

vocational *cburs\5? \ ^ ^ , . 

Details n « 0 , 0 o r ^ a • . /. . . . * ' * * 

(5) What aobs have you had up- to now? 

( 4) Have you ^already emigrated? c ^ 

( 5 ) Do you read the newspapers? 000 o?* • . . 

(6) Do you listen to the radio? t>-^^ ... ^ ....... .\ 

Watch television? ^ . . ^ 

(7) Do you play "spoft?^; A . . ». ^. . . ^. 

(8) Socio-cia;t\iral, level of^i^imMjp^^ 

(9) Soci'ai i behaviour: . . . . , ■ 

5 O*09OOO(»onC009 0''0C***** •••• •« •••• 

• . Table 1 below provides a genersa picture of the '' 
participants 5 while able s 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 group 
data thore significant for^tho drawing of final' 
conclusions, • . . , 



(8) INSPECTION OE THE COURSES , 

: ~~ ' 

The courses were inspected by Professor HAJNY of the 
Goethe Institute in Rome -on 7 -Juiie; by Mr.^TORBLLI, 
Diplomatic Counsellor; by the Inspector General of the Ministry 
of Education, Professor MAGLIUL0, and by the Director -of the 
local office of the Ministry of Labour on ^20 June. - ' 

^ The visitors attended, classes and, express eii their complete 
satisfaction with the way the courses were being run and the 
knowledge acquired up to then. ^ 
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• TABLED -A'- 



SPERLONGA ^ 



\ 



AGE OP PARTICIPANTS 



NUMBER" 



, AGE 



5 . - 




, 16 year^ 


2 f 




"^7 years 


4 




18 years 






' 1^' years 


' 2" ' 




• 26 years 


\ 1 




21 years 


1 




23 years 


4 




' 24 : years 


1 




' ^5- .years 


1 , 




*''28 years 


1 




4l years 


Average age. 19 years 


T 


A B 


L E 3 




•E R. 


l"0 li-G A 



i >i ^^^^ 



GRADING OF auPARTTCIPANTS /. 



RATING ^ 


», . NTjJMBER 


Unsatisfactory 




Weak " , 


- - 1 


Pair 


■ 1 


Satisfactory 




Good 




Excellent ' 
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■'- { T A B L. E 4 
SPERLONGA • 
^ 'jlRADING ACCORDING TO A^E 



Prom l6 to 20 


From 21 to 25 


From 26 tO/^O plus . 


9 Excellent 
• 1 Good 
2 Satisfactory 
' 1 Weak 


2 Excellent 
1 ^Satisfactory 
1 Fair 

1 Unsatisfactory * 


1 Satisfactory 

2 Un sa t i sf a c tx5 ry 

/ • • • 

/f 


. A 

TABLE 5' " •' 
S P E R L 0 N'*G a , . ■ 
GRADING ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL l^SVEE . ' ^ 




Primary 
education 


Compulsory 
secondary 
education 


, / Vocational 
/' l^raining 


1 Satisfactory 

1 Pair 

2 ^ Unsatisfactory 

> 


11 Excellent 
1 Good ^ • 
1 ' Un y a t i« f <^ t o ry 
5 Sauii^faatory 
1 VJeak 


... \ 
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V I TABLE 



S P E R L 0 N'G A / 



\ ATTENDANCE AT CLASSES.: 



\ (The^ number of lessons'Ws 36) 



'students 
students 



students 
4 students 
1 student 
3 students 



2^/^0^ lessona 
51/56 lessons 
]52/56 ^ lessons 
33/36 lepsons 
lessons^ 
36/36 , lessons 



11 ~ I 

TABLE 2 

F 0 N D I 
AGE OF PARTICIPANTS 
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NUMBER 


AGE 




1 


14 years 




< 






1 


19 years 




. \ 


21 years 






years 






24 ye^jrs 




1- 


25 years 




. 2 


29 years 




l' 


31 years 


\ s 


1 


■ 52 years 




^ ^ 1 


55 years 




1 


57 years 






4l years 



Average age years. 



TABLE' 3 

F 0 N D I 
GRADING OF l8 PA^ldlPANTS 



. RATING 

{ 




NUMBER 


i 

Unsatisfac' 


tory 


2 


Weak 




1 


Pair 




1 , 


'Satisfactory 


1 


Gopd- 




5 • 


Excellent 




8-" 



■ ♦ 
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GRADING ACCORDING TO AGE 
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Prom'l4 to 2® 


From 21 to 25 ' 


Prorn 26 to 


Over 30 


1 ' Excellent 
'5 Good 


4 Excellent 
1 Good 1;* 
1 Batisfactory \ 
1 Imsatisfactory 


1 Fair \^ 
1 Unsatisfactory 

m 


3 Excellent 
1 ^Good 
1. Weak^ 

0 



T A :B L E '3 

' . J " 

, E- 0 N D I 



GRADING ACCORDING. T.0 EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



iCducation 


^ QompuliSory 

s>;^dndary . 
''|L3u<?atibn 1 


Vocational 
. training 


1 Excelleht^ 

2 Good' 
1 Pair 

1 Uhsatisfactory , 
1 Weak 


' ■« — - ^ - - . . - 
7 E^cell^nt 

jT'.^ Good " 

2 Unsatisfactory 

"^^.^ ' . 


' ""i 

/ 
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TABLE 



. P 0 N D I 



'ATTENDANCE^ OUT OF 36 



student 
student 

t 

student 

Pi 

students 
students 
^students 
students 
students 
students 



LESSONS 




lessons 
lessons 
lessons 
lessons 
lesions 
lessbns 
lessons 
lessons 
lessons 



■ ' < 0025 



' J ■ 

(9,) DESCRIPTION OP THE ffiTHOD L'SEI? ■ t ^ ' ^ 

As already stated, the methbd uso(t;Jvas the one adopted 
- l^r the course in GGrman for adults published- by ANFE 

in conjunction with ther&©ethe Institute in 'Rome. A copy /y 
has been se^it to the Se(cre-e|ariat -of ^tho Council of Europe " ' 
/for information. ' . . ^^-^ 

In any evejit it is im^rtant to emphasise here the ^ 
basic teaching ,.:^rinciplrlvhich requires the class to • .- 
participate vocally wi'fh mimicry ^smd," thanks to the reb"6rd^, 
enables them t'o-repeat indefinit^ the sounds, words- and 
/ constructions-tJntil they have beP^^totally assimilatD.d.' ^ 

J. ; , , . ■ ' 

The fact that of tho'se attending the G6'urse\at 
Sperlonga 11 out of 21 were graded; "excJelleht" , atfxd of -those ' 
attending the course at Pfiji^ 8. out of 18* were also"* graded ' ' 
"excellent" despite the fact that some of them had. no ■ 
attended all 36 lessons, indicates the .success of the 
experiment. . - ' ' " 

Five m all. were graded "^^satisf actory V » 

^ ^'^^^ A^'!§ "j??i^'^Sn r. ^^^'^^.^,^9 ^'GBmLU^ ~ USEFUL FOR 

AbbJjj.^aiJJG I'Hi:! VALUE 0 ^'i?MJj3[?SRlMNi* —^ - '■ " . 

Firstly, one must appreciate that enrolment for' the"" " " 
courses i^ German, which were for workers intending to ' 
emigrate ,-^obably to <mother European country, wS voluntary.^ 
i-Yen If Perhaps the promise of being ^presented wi/fch the record-, 
player and the teaching material ^may have been aA inducement 
. -.in the beginning ,• the oonstaAt high lev^l of at&dance' a^ 
the classes shovYs in any- event the need to help ''emigrants' ^ 
Dy giving them at the start some knowle'dge of the languase*-- 
however small. . - - ■ •"^'■^^^'^ f ^ 



,„oo .^^.s^^tots themselves revealed, thai?- their raaoor problem 
was the imp^^^ili'^ of . establishing contact with the ■ 
enyironaen-fr^^people abroad and to fipd respectable and " 
well-paid employment . ,7. ^ 

Five "bf the students had already/emigrated to Germany 
and had returned to n*t^-ly because they were unable to fit into 
the working -and social environment owifig to th«ir total 
Ignorance of the lang^Kage. ^ ■ ■, T 



1 , 



We <jan therefore draw an initial conclusion: ' courses in 
ioreign languages ^rc accepted and appreciated bv emi grnnt.g 
even more than vocati onal training courses; they are con '.glrle-rf^d 

to be the.T^est help that one, can give to people who have io 

find work abroad. ' — =* r 
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/If it i5# wished to achieve relatively high level of attendance 
Courses then should notlasi too long. The experiment indicates 
that 35 lessons of 1^ hours each is sufficient (even for those 
who have-not attended theyn all) to acquirfe a Imowledge of the 
basic stri^cture of^ the Gdrnaaa language and at l^ast 500, words 
relating tc^ emigrant' s. living and W0rking-eon(3.ition«» ^ ^ ' 

The courses "are all the more worthwhile if, those i^iacing , . ^ 
nrt have had at least eight years-. basic'schooling » - * 
compulsory education), but the courees also, succeed in giving . 
those' whb }iave attoiided primary school only, "and who unfortunately 
often come close to illiteracy, some knowledge of the, German 
.language, although^ more time is needed to master the content 
of .each record. , ^ 

Phe achievement of good results *inv a short time (one 
must consider that those taking, part are workitlg, if. 
temporarily, and Consequently have little time to spare), 
depends chiefly on the teaching method. , . • ^ 

In contrast to traditional schemes which, among other things, 
require a long time and include two-way translation,, this 
method ought to be based on modem linguistic principles and 
make use of specially perfected audio-visual ec^J^ipment* 

AN?E did not need the evidence of the experiments .at 
Sperlonga and Pondi^ to conclude that from a teaching point of 
view there ds no reason v/hatsoever why a foreign language ^ 
cannot be ^taught' to adults with a. poor educational background s 
However, ANFE was very gla,d to carry out the experiment, " 
especially since it was conducted under the auspices ox the 
Coimcil of Europe. . / 

\ ' • ' 1 • 

. Tli'e ^experiment in question, undertaken in the name of 
the Cpuncil^ of, Europe, on the basis of Resolution (68) 18, 
has fulfilled its aims* Consequently, it must nowrstimulate-^* ' . 
the .governments of emigration countries to irivestigate, the need 
to give emigrants the- possibility of acquii^ing' sufficient 
knowledge of the language of the receiving count3?y > ' \- 

The ihdiff erenc^^ of the authorities of the emigration, 
countj^ies ^towards this problem is most surprising, the raore.^^;"' 
sinda it is well-known that ^ one ^df the main reasons for the \ 
maladjustment • or lack of success of many workers is their ignorance 
of the local langua^ge^ « ' ^ 
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\ - • . ■ ■ t \ I 

•, Hitherto the .initiative has been taken byV^^r':i.va%e 
institutions or" dissociations who sympathise with the ■ .■ 
emigrants' evtrySay worries and difficulties and j-endeavour 
to accomplish what^^tjio public authorities are only coming 
slowly and v/ith difficulty to understand. f 

The period which precedes departure for ,a foreign 
country is already one st:;;!^ of emigration and therefore 
during this time the emigrant' and his dependants should 
receive the educational assistance necessary for t^-fr / 
respectability and security, , . j 

While ANPE thanks the Council of Europe for its mark n 
esteem, it also" hopes that it wUl employ all its prestige , ( 
to make- the governments concerned look upon the experiment . ) 
-just completed as ari encouragemejat to greater efforts to 
give the emigrant valuable assil^nce in the difficult^ ^ 
period of social integration wljjch lies ahead of him. ~^ • 

We venture to stress that ahe emigrants' preparation 
should take place during the period just before he leaves 
nome, for. we know the difficulties of providing language 
courses in the foreign 9ountry. After a hard day's work 
the, capacity for intellectual e^-«fort is poor and the worker ' 
wishes .only to^ ^6 'home and restv':. ^-^v.'. 

_ ANPE is fully ■ prepared to carry .out any other experiment^' 
which might be entm&r«d to it in the .^ieid o-£_linguistic 
■training of workei|s-^d renews Its mp/t "Heartfelt thanks. 



• '(signed)' Maria PEDERICI 
PRESIDENT 



V 



NB: 



The' Population and Vocational Training Division has also 
received a copy^of the booklet "II tedesco per chi lavora" , 
a set of record&-,used for the courses and the personal data- 
sheets of the cotirse participants. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EMiSftMTS' FAMILIES (ANPE) 



EXPERIMTTAL COURSE IN GERMAN FOR ADULT 
WORICERS AND THEIS FAMILIES _ 



Civil status , . _ 

Personal data-sheet . of. $tv<i<?»t , 

on:.... Married. 

Address. ^ 

Intellectual and social partiexilars 
(1) Schools attended . . 



vno^^ri; fl^^^-dy followed -an apprenticeship or 
vocational course?.*.... ■ " 



(3) What -jobs have you had up to now?.. 

(4) Have you already emigrated? . . ; 

Where?' 

Have your parents ever emigrated? 

(5) ; Do you read the newspapers? \ 

(6) -Do you listen, to the radio? ^ ... 

Watch television? -i 

(7) Do you play sport? .... i ... ', ; 

(8) Socio-cultural level ' of family background., 

(9) Social behaviour .....I... 
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Knowledge of German ' 

Attendance: present at ....^ out of.... 

Preliminary results ; 

1st group of lessons (1st rocord: no* of hours^.. 

2nd group of lessons (2nd record: nor~of hours... 

3rd group of lessons (3rd record: no, af hours... 

4th group of lessons (4th record: no, of hours.. \ 

5th group of lessons (5th record: no, of hours.., 

6th group of lessons (6th rocord: no, of hovirs^i. 

Interest shown (at the beginning 

r : • : * (during the- course* \ 

(at the end of the course 



classes 



.) 

•) 
.) 
.) 

.) 



Assessemrnt of final knov/ledere (i; 



TEaCHER, 



(1) Unsatisfactory* fair satisfactory , good, excellent. 
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Revised 



SPECIAL- REPRESENT AljCTir.g ADVISOR'/' dowAE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING TO MIGRANT. ,si)RKERS 



I 

i 



1970-71 experiment in Sweden 
made with the help of the Council of sSro^e 

by 

Mrs. Siv HIGELIN ■ / 

■ . of the 

^National Immigration Board 



S 



^ ■ 

24/513 
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!• Introduction 

«.^t , 3. Present facilities for teaching Swedish to 
'adult immigrants 

3. Courses arranged in the context of the Council 

of fiurope intergovernmental Work Programme . . 

3«1 Courses starting in the country of origin 

3. 1*1 Course arranged for Eriksbergs Mekaniska 
^" Verkstad (dockyards) 

3; 1.2 Courses arranged fpr Eriksbergs Mekaniska 
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Secretariat Note 

Besides the original text of the-reppr't^ the Population 
and' Vocational Training Division has alsa received the 
following literature: ^ ^ 

1. Information on the material generally used for teaching 
Swedish to immigrants - ' 

^2. \ "Svenslt^ f£5r er inom sjulcvarden^l = specialised language 
textbook f^r. hospital and public health st^ff 

Collected tests for asgessing^ the level of linguistic 
knowledge ^ 

4i Explanatory report to^ the official State survey of the 
situation regar.ding teaching immigrants 

5* Brochures on adUlt education college courses 

6. "Just arrived in Sweden"- 
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1. Iix^roductlon ^ / 

,j!i^Qotif rented v;ith problems raised by the migration of labour 
^C/in we'stern Europe the Council of Europe has shown itf interest 
by seeking ways of improving the 'situation, of migrant wtJTlcerSt 
One of the major obstacles immigrarits have in adapting to their 
new environment is igfiorance of the language of the host 
country* The'Council of Europe has taken several measures with 
a view to helping migrant workers and their families adapt to \. 
the host country by giving them the possibility o;r learnin^'j^ or* 
of improving their knowledge of, its language. .."^"tis It was 
that model projects for teaching languages to migr^^t workers 
were orgariised in 1965t67^ Wwo concerned trie countries of 
origin, Spain and\ Italfy, '^m>five were held in the host 
countries: Belgium, Metl^ ^jands, Federjil Republic of Germany, 
United Kingdom and Swf 

Those seven niodoff' projects were discussed in the 
CCC/EES (67) 58 (mig3?Sit workers and tl^ teaching of y^g^E^^es), 
and a few general considerations and i^commendations concerning 
them were adopted by the Round Table a^ Strasbourg on 18 and 
-19 January -i968 (CSC/EES (67) 57 revised). 

^hose recommendations v/ere the basis for preparing 
Resolution. (68) 18 adopted by the Ministers* Depufies on 
28 June 1968 on the teaching of languages to migrant v/orkgrs.. 

^ The Council of Europe then -decided to extend the pilot 
'experiments to othef European countries, including Sweden. 
This report gives ^ account of action taken in Sweden on 
teaching the language, to migrant workers. 

Before being able to determine the measures to -be applied 
on behalf of .'^ligrant workers, , Numerous contacts were made with 
various competent authorities such as the National Manpower 
Board, the National Bcand ^f Edjc^rion und the' Stockholm 
Municipal Stafi" Gaining Office. Discussions were held with 
, industrial firms and adult education organisations concerning 
the practical aspects of the teaching. Meetings of teachers 
were held to plan^the educational methods. Lastly, tests as 
'well as ^iarticulai%.y appropriate teaching materials, were • 
devised' ^jhp the pilrpose * , 



^.Tg^ comply with the wishes expressed by the Council of 
Eilr^^pe considerable work was accomplished to organise language 
coUrses commencing in the country of origin and continuing^^ 
after arrival in Sweden. However, difficulties Were ^ ^ 
encountt^red in arranging suitable courses because of ^the special 
\» character of immigration *in Sweden. As will be seen from 
Chapter 2 (page 2) the great majority. of immigrants arrive !as. . 
individuals. The number "of collectively recruited workers for 
whom courses could have been arranged before leaving for 
Sweden iS'* very small. Much interest was taken in the 
preparatory work done by SAAB (motor and aviation works) to 
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arrange 8-week course's for newly employed Finnish workers. 
Unfortunately the application *for a subsidy to meet the 
subsistence expenses for those workers during the course, 
submitted by the firm for approval' to the National Manpower 
Board, w^as rejected. " ^ ' ^ 

During the autumn of 1969 Representatives of an adult 
education organisation and ot the Institute of Sociology of 
the University of Lund met with a view to.jnaking a socio^logical 
* *• survey of test courses planned*- in various^'^^arts of the ncfountry. 
It was found so difficult to form appropriate groups that the 
test courses could not function as was originally intended. " ' 

o 

• ' • 'Chaptei? 2 of this study gives an outline of the 
opportunities available to adiat immigrants who wish to learn 
Swedish. Chapter 3 gives an account of the courses' arranged 
with the help of the Council of Europe: the teachers cohcerned 

J ' give" an. appreciation, together with results, of these courses 
M and of any'tes^ courses held (inter alia, by a statement on , 
the assessment qf the examinations set).^In conclusion, some 
important initiatives taken during last year are quoted: the 
agreement between SAF (Svenska arbetsgivaref Breningen = Swedish 
Employers' Confederation.) and LO (Landsorganisationen = General 
Confederation of Labour), the declaration by SIV (Statens ; 
invandrarverk = National Immigration Board) concerning language 
classes for immigrants .and the official State survey on the ^ . 
situation regarding teaching immigrants, ^ ' / ' 

2. Present facilities for teaching: Swedish to adult immipyarits ' » 
" M 2.1^ Teaching in the oountry of origin 

Most imniigrants to Swedfen go there on their own initiative, 
only a very few workers, being recruited collectively • Sweden' 
has irnmigratidn agreements with Italy, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. 
^ Undet^ tbi^H agreement with Yugostavia, the Swedish authorities 
are permitted to organise technical training in that country * 
for v/orkers intending to emigrate to Sweden. Their training 
also includes begini^ers' classes'" in Swedish. The Swedish State 

* bears the cost of that activity. The agreements with Italy ana 
Turkey do not include those provisions. , 

Teacljing in Yugoslavia provided for under the agreement . , 

has hitherto 'been very little as the following table shows: 

Year Profession " Number Ref . chapter 

1966-67 Nurses ^ c -^3 

1968 Restaurant employees 74 

1969 * Restaurant employees . 21 

1969-70 Dockyard workers . 84 3.1 #1 and 3* 1*2 

1970 iMetal .vjorkers 18 / 3.1.2 
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.2'* Education in SWjedeA - ' ^ . 

Foreign nationals >;Living in Sweden ara entitled, in ^theory, 
under the same conditions as Swedish citizens, to the education 
provided by the public autiiorities. However, lats^- of IgiowledgeV. , 
of Swedish is a' consider able ..obstacle for many imrtiigrants in 
following adult educafcl'dh. Special courses, particularly 
.language classes, have therefore been arranged' for them. 

The teaching of Swedish by' adult education associations 

There are 12 education associations approved', by the 
National Board of Education and subsidised by 1 the State. 'p\Qy 
hold Swedish language courses for immigrants, [generally in the 
form of study circles, frequently organised in co-operation 
with industry and trade unions. Thanks to State subsidies 
since 1965, the study circles teach immigrants Swedish without , 
charge. The school material is also distributed free. , 

The teaching may be part of a course of 20-24 hours 
(study circles with a few hours teaching per week) or in the 
form of intensive couijses lasting 240 hours (eight study 
circles teaching 30 hours per week). The study circles' devote 
four hours to social guidance questions. For a study circle' ^ - 
to qualify for grant, th§ number of participants must be • -^^^ . 
between five and 20. 

The amount of Swedish teaching dona by the adult eduction ^ 
associations has rapidly increased. The following table, shows 
-the grants- made by. the State and the number of hburs tea^rhlng: 

Year ' ° * ^ Grant '' Number of hours teaching 

1965-66 6,306,080 r"' 'V 110,202 

^1966-67 6,692,453, ■ • . -^f'lf^'-' 

1967-68 . 8,256,86^' - 143,866 

•1968-69 17,872,365 • ^f^'^'^? ... 

•1969-70' 40,241,487 . ■ 641,574 ; •- 

Th'e increase in the grants is" du'e to the fact that, during the 
last few years, a large part of the teaching has been In the^ 
form of intensive education as part of the Manpower Board s , 
: vocational training programme. ^ * •• - 

■? The adua\t study associations recruit their teachers for 
each course knd no- teacher training is officially required. 
There is a considerable lack of qualified teachers. In 
1969-7a a little more than 3,000 teachers were engaged in 
teaching Swedish, of whom two-thirds had school leaving ? 
' certificates or university degrees: In 1965 only 45^ of 
teachers had Swedish as "their mother tongue. The majorioyof. 
them, therefore," were theras'elves Immigrants, some with an 
inadequate knowledge' of Swedish. In 1969-70 the picture Unproved 
and- the number of Swedes teaching Swedish amounted to 74^.. 
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There still remains a certain lack of. appropriate , teaching^' • ' 
material despite considerable production in recent years. 
of the\s,tudy circles use "Svenska f Sr ,er" (see Ciiapter J^t^an^^ \' ' 
Appendix I). • . , 

Two types of special courses have bee,n started'' since, the 
spring of I970t , ■ ' ^ v ' " ^ 

(a) An elementary cl^urse of 10 hour^s of social information.- 
^ A part i^ paid to the specialist concerned and to the 
interpreter in study, circles using a language other 
than Swedish. ' y 

ih) ^ Courses for imfhigrants and wives. A special material 
giving the necessary terminology for^ domestic 
management has'^ been prepared for this purpose. A 
special grant is made for domiciliary visits and 
looking aft^r children. , v • 

V* 

The National Board of Education published in "t^TO-Tl a 
' detailed textbook for teachers cbncerning intensive teaching of 
Swedish, the rules of which, must be applied as from the autumn 
of 1971. ^ . . V. 

Teaching Swedish and vocational training . ^ - ^ 

Any person, whether unemployed, qp likely to' become so, or 
who finds difficulty in obtaining a job, and for whom it is 
considered vocational training will procure stable employment, 
is entitled to free training provided by the Manpower Board. 
He must be 20 years old and havd sought work unsuccessfully 
through an employment, agency. During' the period of the coun^es, 
the average duration of which is six months at present, various 
forms of allowances are granted., 'i'he teaching of Swedish for 
immigrants in the framework of vocational training courses may v. 
either be concentrated in a period .of two months at the most,' 
or form, part ^of thte^ vocational tra^;Lning syllabus. In 1969-70, 
6,4vJO immigrant of whom 2,6(jo fcame from Finland and 2,000 were ^ 
ref ugees,' received ^vocational training grants,. 

^ - Teaching .Swedish in conjunction with undertaki;igs 

Many immigrants employea by firms attend Swedish coursfes 

arranged by the employer in collaboration with vgir'ious ' \ 

organisations. More detailed information about the organisation 

of the courses, subsidies etc., is given in Chapter 5.2.., .j^/ } 

Chapter k , gives an account of the agreement between emplo^ejbs 

'and trade unions. y , ' ■ 

• ■ J, 

' Courses for boarders in. upper primary scho.6la^ 

" ' ' \^ 

In 1967-68 an experiment was made in teachihg Swe'dish to 
immigrants who were boarders during the summer. The Burpo9Q* 
was to enlarge the facilities for teaching Swedish to, 
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imniigrants\ 
the study 
boay-ding^d 
imniigrancsf 




or various reasons 'had difficulty in attending 
s of thv,,i^¥it education organisations. Those 
provide V^-glod working, environment for . 
shinK to learn- during their holidays. Members of 



the same fan^tly may stay i^- the schools/ whert; the children can 
be looked afte^r. ' ' ' ' , , 

In general, pupils at least l8 years old may enrol as 
boarders. * The, cost is 50 Kronor perjweek per at'.ult and 
25 Kroner ^er "week for each dependent child under Ik. That 
covers boiled,- lodging, tuition and .teadfiing materials. A 
State subsiriy makes ui: the airfere4ce Between the actual cost 
of "^l^he GOiirse and the amount paid by the, pupils. 

In summer 1971 eleven courses arfe running for Finnish - 
immigrants and nine for immigrants 'pf other nationalities. 
Two of those courses also teach dom'istic science to the wives . 
of immigrants, .while two others areU'or young persons, mainly 
-those, over 16 (see Appendix 5)« 

V * 

Teaching for certain groups of ^immigrants 

Refugees ; The National Manpower Boar^i' the, National Immigration 
Board and the National Board of SooiiiVWelCAre are responsible 

*for the collective transport to anOTe^deption in Sweden. of 
refugees. In 1969-70 9'95 p^sons. w^e^ received in ^Sweden having 
travelled by collective tisfnspc^t./ The National Manpower Board ^ 
at preset runs three perrarnierilfireceptlon cam.ps w>iei*eil^efugeesi^ 
are tiwght elementary Swcdish^^enerall^ for one montla^. The "A-f 

, lesspns may be extended to two .months, for -refu^ees ^iBequirin^ _ ' 
more\than one month's intensive coursfl'in ordc-r-to be placed-- 
in efcoyment . . • ' .jj''^'!^ _ , " 

Literacy ] Illiterate immigrant 1/ or: 'those whose,, primary 
educatioA is less than 2-4 school years, riay, attend an elem.entary 
class fo2* the illllerat?. f That involves leai^ning to understand 
Swedi-Sii, elementary instructibri ih the 3 ^s, and sec iai- guidance. 
It corresponds to the intermediate course in basic education. 

The education 'authority in each. municipality is 
responsible for organisinK the classes. .Att^endanco is optional 
but immigrants must be informed ot ..tiiG. possibility. At present 
iarticipants are not given a study grant, whieh explains why 
th^bs. activity is on a relatively small scale. 

There are, however, numerous problems arising from ttiat 
type of teaching, for example: i a 

- difficulty in reaching and informing the immigrants; 

-.reluctance on the part of thdse 'immigrants who most 
need instruction; '"''y 
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- the problem of looking after children; - 

- lack of teaching aids in .the appropriate language;* 
-^the dearth of good teachers. . ' ' " 



r f 
Foreign students ; Foreign students are taught S^edish'tn t^ie 
dniversities of Stocimolm, Gothenburg, LUnd/Umea an^ Uppsala. 
The following may attend the courses; ' ' • , 

(1) Students enrol-led at a university or college who do not 
speak Swedish. 

(2) Persons who do not know Swedish- and intend to apply for 
enrolment in such an establishment. " 

(3) Foreign graduates who, in. order to engage in a permanent 
occupation in Sweden, are obliged to have a very good 
knowledge of Swedish. 

To be allowed to attend courses in some universities, 
students are required to h^ve had ,270 hnnps teaching in Swedish 
and to have passed a final examination. 

Teaching by radio and televis'lon 

During the last few years, teaching Swedish by radio and 
television and social guidance for immigrants has continually 
increased. Since I96l a Swedish course has, on several . 
occasions, been broadcast for Finnish- speaking beginners. In 
the autumn of 196? the "Svenska f8r er" course was. broadcast . 

^ f or immigrants of various languages (see Chapter 3-3 and 
Appendix 1). An additional social guidance course Leva i 

•Sverire" (Living in Sweden) will be broadcast in the autumn of 
1971. It comprises 12 televisiort and 24 radio prosrair,:r,ss, as 
well as very complete study material. 

3. Courses arranged 'in the context of the C ounoil of Europe 
intergovernmental Work Prop:ramme - , ^ 

There are two t^^Pes^of course subsidised in various ways 
• by the Council of Eur^iD^-- 

s'5ir~c-ourses begin in the country of origin and terminate after 
the immigrants arrive ift Sweden, whereas others are held 
entirely in Sweden. _^ • 

3.1 course-s starting in the country of origin 

3.1.1 Course arranged for Eriksbergs Mekanis ka Verkstad 

Subject; Swedish for Yugoslavs 

Number of courses: 2 (Course A and Course B) 

Number of groups; 

Duration of each course; 6o hours " r, ,q ' ' 

Number of participants; , Coursi: A: 21; Course B; 10 
Place; Course A; Kosovska Mitrovica, 

Yugoslavia. ■- 
\ ■ ' 'Course B: .Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

- ' . : 0039 ./. 
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^\ ^ Eriksber^ Mekaniska^Ycrkstad in Gothenburg, which is one 
of the larg-est shipyards in SweJen? Sot permission to 'import 

.100 foreign workers during I969. in co-operation with the 
Yu^oslaviari DepartmQnt of Eri.ployrnent 6M Productivity' the 
>^ompany organised ^ S-weeks training course in welding and ' 
Shipbuilding. In conjunction with this training eve^y ' 
participant.. would receive 60 lessons in Swedish. 



I. Aims 



The object of the course was primarily to give the students 



a small introduction to the Swedish language, a kind of 
first-aia Swedish, and general iijformation about Sweden, which 
would. Ister be the -basis of further studying. This first 
contact with the new country v^ould also. have the advantage of " 
giyijig hesitant students a further possibility to discuss and 
reconsider their decision to go to Sweden. , 

' " 

It was considered important to make the students familiar 
with the* Swedish linguistic sound si and to lay, the foundatibh of 
a good pronounciation; further on to practise simple phrases 
and everyday activities such^as shopping, ordering at 
restaurants, briefly to enable them to manage on their own from 
the very first day in simple situations and consequently to 
avoid the initial linguistic isolation which would otherwise 
arise. In order to stimulate the students to a quick usage of 
the new language they were given pocket dictionaries- towards 
the end of the course. 

ZI. Participants \ " 

•The 25. participants were all men between 21 and 25 years 
of age. They had a very .small educational background, -on the 
average 6-7 years' schooling, and they had, no further knowledge' 
of languages apart from their mother tongue (Serbo-croatian) ' • 

III.'' Organigation \. ' ■ x \ . . ; 

\ The course was held at ohe of the trade schools at 
Kosovska Mitrovica. The participants were to receive eight -weeks'"^- 
welding training .md the language course started after four 
weeks . ^ , " - ■ ?% 

The boudonts were divided into two groups with 12 and 
13 rn each. One of the groups started their day^wj^tiiL 
linguistic training iDotwoon 9 a, a, and 12 noon and cMitinued 
nrtor lunch in the workshop until I7 h. The other group 
, started with practical training between 7 a.m'. -o.nd'. 1'2 noon 
and ondod the day by studying Sv;odish until 16 h. G?ho 
schodulo alternatGd each week, A total of 60 lessons wore 
he la., in. each group. 

A room adjoining the workshop was used as a classroom. 
This turned out to, bo very practical as it enabled a close 
contact with all, the students and also provided good 
opportunities i:or co-oporation with the toaehors rosponsiblo 
for bho practical training. . , ■ _ . ^ 
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IV. -Method. 

0% 



. This ai^iempt to arrange laiiguage training already in the 
native country was and still is something new to Swedepi and 
consequently there .was very littl^e experience to bufld^uppn. 
There was no material specifically devised for^hj-s ,t.ype\ of 
course or- ^e-ga tt > Ttf e study material used (Swedish for You) 
consisted of textbook, exercises, and a Swedish-Serbocroatian 
word list (see Appendix- 1 and Chapter 4.3). Tape recorder, 
slides arid audio-visual aids (such as. material f or , flannel 
board) were also used. /The tef^ctboolris .written in Swedish .and 
this was also the'' language used for. teaching. Each phapter 
starts with grammati^Jal structures and encja with soiiie". 
descriptive te^xts ^r dialogues.* ' / ' ^ f 

The corresponding written exercises, althou^, were very' 
little practised, as the teaching of, written Swedish was not 
considered essential at this elementary stage. The emphasis 
was placed on the training of pronunQiation and understanding 
and the development of oral fluency. ' ■ 

In accordance with the. textbook a lesson briefly followed 
this system:- ' * f 

(1) Revision of structures and texts introduced in? the. 
pjrevious lessons.-*^ When dialogues, the^'students played 

^ the parts. ' "^"^ ^ ' - 

(2) Introduction and training of new structures illustrated 
with visual aids. . The structure being well pra.ctis^d, the 

. ' students were activated to ask each other questions using 
the visual aids. ' ^ ^ > - * ^ 

(3) Joint reading of the same item in the textbooks ^' 

(4) Studying of the text. , ' • - - 

(a) . Introduction and explanation of the text. ' ~ 

(b) Listening to tape recording of the text. , 

(c) Joint riding , of the text* 

- (d) Oral questioning on the text^ . ^ 

Technical terms - ^ 

The course v?as not sui>posed to^,€$ concerned with teaching 
the students techniti^r terms. This training was planned to be 
given later. ^ However ,^ in order to give the" linguistic training 
a practical connection, some sheets with translated technical 
te^ms, were produced and studied towards the end of the course 
in the classroom as well as the workshop. 
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InfoFJnation about Sweden ■ ' 

The company had ''g-^lj^to't4nf Nation about Sweden at the - 
selection of the participants. A brief 'general^ndgOQial • 
infoVmation was also given during the course wi^Jh thevhelp of 
an^Lnterpreter. Two films about Sweden and Swedish industry 
were ' shown. The st^deht§ also receivednseve^^t informative 
pamphlets such as YUgosia^vs in Sweden, Information alDout 
protection against industrial in:)uries,. Postal Guide, and 
others", - . ' ^ 

V. • Ev aluation and points of view 

it must .firstly be stated' clearly that a' "studying period ^ 
of only 60 lessons is insufficient and cannot possibly result . 
in anvthinff but a very small and superficient knowledge,^ The 
effective itudying time was al% reduced to an average of 50 - 
lessons'Ser student due to illness, minor injuries in the - 
workshop, medical investigation,etc . For the purpose of thiS^ 
cours.e..Kanother 4o-50 lessons would be recommendable . ^, 

' "\lt was not considered essential to" give any tests af te^ 
this short introductory peflod, apart from the estimates and 
observ^igns that, c;>«a.d be>-. made; during the lessons. . . J 

It was noticeible tWat fejie /students obtained a passive \ 

knowledge in general, i.e. they reached a fairly high level of | 
-oral understanding, of simple conv^ersation.; However, their & 

ability to communicate oh" their/ own- y?af, as,f.?P®°5f J'/t??n«M on^s 
4imiteiand restricted itself J,o the-slmple linguistic situation's 

iiaotisod in thfe' classroom. Tftey alsoAobtained a fairly good j 
i?Snunoiation^ Three to four student^, were outstanding from , 
Wothe^^ also produce a s&le °°5;^rs^^xon ou^^ , 

^ IhLclassroom. The sj^udying- period /as too shoJ't, howev.^r, to 

make the stiBents communicate more independently. ^ 

After their arrival in Gothenburg th^^ had an additional ] 
training of 3o lessons organised by the , c,6mppAf . > 

► - • Th^ students' attitude to the course' v)as l^ry favourable 
and irshofed .be stressed that; the.y arrived ir^^ Sweden far better 
equipped than' Others^ho have not received the benefit .of 
training. Vj ^ • . 

Most of the students spoke Swe.^sh fairly well after five 
, months in Sweden. -One of them was- even PJ°"'°Jf J^^^P^^*'''' 
«JLalreadv after three months. .The credit of this unique. 
^Ph^evement should perhaps- be given to the somewhat more - 
ISsSiriXsoiS^o of Solvation that.,the beauties of the country 
^ofler rSther than to a pedagogioai;L.y deserving teacher. 
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this rrZtli ^t^'t ^""f appraising initiative has been taken with 
^^hip^'TS i showing art understanding for :the biff 

fc^Spni- ?w T^y.^is.^ the new country, but .also in tryini ' 
n^atfve'ooSlrv?-''"""^' '° his ^future wa-y of life a;readnn"gis 

Bo Anlsctrbm " ^ . * , " 

Stockholm, 10 June 1971 * • ~ " ' 

3.1.2 Courses arranged for -Eriksbergs Mekanisk a Verkstad - 
' and for Stal-Laval Turbin AB ^ 

§ubye6t: , ^ ' " Swedish' for Ifugoslavs , ' 
Number of courses: 2 (Course A and Course B^ 

I^TJumber of groups: ■ ■ 2f • ^ 1 ' 

, - Duration' of each course: 60 hours ' 

, Number of participants: Course A: 21,- Course B: ~, 18 
. Place: Course A: Kosqvska* Mittovic.a, 

- Yugoslavia. 

. Course B: Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

. , • 

;This report concerns two elementary courses in Swedish for 
Yugoslav workers arranged in their country of origin. The first 
was held ,at KcsovskS:^ Mitrbvica from 7 January to 4 February 1970 
(hereafter called Ggm'se A) and the second a^ Zagreb from 6 July 
to 3 August -igjo (hereafter called Course B). Both courses 
xast^d the same time and had' the same syllabus. ' The language • 
course took one month and was combined with .a vocational 
training course lasting two months. There was a twofold purpose 
in holding the language course in the participants country of 
origin. In the first place, it was considered that it would 
faciAitatea ""^o pupils' adaptation to the immigration country. ' 
The_ cultural shock" of the first contact with a new-'bountry 
wouid b*^ softened at the outset since the immigrants tould 
already have a rudimentary knowledge of the language. ~.Ift-^int 
of fact, most of- .them had never been abroad, even as tourists. 
Secordly, the vocatit)nal training of those concerned would 
C9ntinue on their arrival In Sweden and, obviously, it had„to 
be given in Swedish. An "elementary knowledge of Swedish was » 
therefSiX^ necessary. ' ■ • 

The course at Kosovska Mitrovica v/as organised^ 
Eriksbergs Mekaniska Verkstad of Gothenburg. The v^tional „ 
training mainly concerned oxy-acetylene welding. The language 
teachi-ig was financed by the National Manpower Board while the- 
ErjJcsberg firm met the cost of the vocational training. 

At Zagreb, the Stal-Laval Turbin AB firm of Pinspang • . ' '> 
financed both the language and the vocational training courses. 
The vocational training was more extensive:" ap^rt from welding / 
and turning, it also included theoretical training, for / 
example the technique Qf measuring, etc. / 
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; Par tic ipa nts - ^ ' 

^ , , Those attending the courses v/ere mostly unmarried workers, 
v;ithout .vocational training'; ?r experience of factory wrk. The 
average age of the' pupils on' Ccusfse' A (19 to 23 years) v/as^ a 
little lower than that of group B (20 to 25 years), TV^er^ v;ere 
21 participants in group A'and l8 in group 3. V/ith the 
exception of three, the pupils wer'e of Albanian carigin but 
Yugoslav nationals.^ their Tiott\«r tongue being Albanicm. The 
other three v/ere^ Serbs. They had $11 attended primary school 
for eight years/ However, as in that part of the country 
school classes were held irregularly, the level of knowledge 
was very uneven, particularly as regards Writing their cvm 
language which, in many cases, was frankly very bad. The only 
foreign language the Albanian pupils had studied at school v/afe 
Se.rbo-Croat. _It should be pointed out that Kosovska Mitrovica 
is situated in'tbe poorest and least developed region of 
Yugoslavia r The pupils on Course A were less, accustomed .to 
study and had less desire to learn than^ uhose on Course 3, 

Course B was composed entirely of Croat participants,. 
Pour of them had had a secondary education, and had consequently 
attended foreign language classes,, but their knowledge ^ of the 
languages was very shaky. The other pupils' educational level 
was on the v/hole higher than on Qdurse A. Thus with some 
exceptions, the ability to write was much better. Likewise, 
the wish to learn and to be trained was more pronounced, 
although there again one might have expected oetter. 

Nearly all the pupil-s in both groups wgr:* of peasant 
origin. Born and bred in the country^ the j^^ow ledge of 
v/drkihg life was restrictc^d to agricultui^alNjperations, often 
on their parents' farm. Their attitude towards study and 
teachers was one of rather passive submission. They gave the 
impression of beir-g accustomed to a somewhat military discipline 
an^ did''7?hdi_^they were told to dc but nothing more . Any personal 
initiative was rare, and it was difficult to convince the pupils 
that the study cX a language did not consist solely of attending 
classes but that v/ofking on one's ov/n afterwards was a 
prerequisite. One of* the teachers' principal tasks* was, 
therefore, to try to attenuate the authoritarian image he* 
personified in order to put his pupils at ease and inspire them 
with the desire to learn a language.. 

Organisation of the courses ^ * • 

Both courses lasted the same time and had the same 
syllabus. Those attending them v/ere divldeLd into two groups, 
one working in the morning and the other in the afternoon. 
Each group had three hours of lessons daily five times a .week. 
As the^' courses lasted four v/eeks, the total number of hours 
teaching per pupil and group was sixty. Some. hours v;ere lost 
•through medical examinations or holidays. "As I taught both 
courses single-handed my work lasted about six hours per day. 

^ ' 0041 
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As already mentioned, the participarits underwent vocational 
training, simultaneously with the language course, for four to 
five hoyrs daily e The pupils therefore had a ^very full day. 
^t Zagreb they *viere l)6ard"ers in a vocational training school 
v/here- their classes 'wer? held. At Kosovska Mitrovica, on the 
other handt they liye-^. at home, frequently very far from the 
school. Moreover, some of them follov/ed a paid occupation 
after school I Obviously, such factors not help to improve 
the results of the teaching/ 

The noembersMp of the groups attending Course A was made 
up ir/ithorr, regard for any kind of principle. For Course B the 
following method was adopted: as zhe vocational training had 
commehced a iionth before the language classes, it was possibl^e 
to asze:,s the students' general abilities before the lessons 
started. ?y arrangement with the vocational training inspector, 
1 forirod a ^'fast" and a "slow" group by takirig* account of the 
pupils* level of education and powers -of assimilation observed 
c?ur?^ th3 technical classes. This method offered a fairly 
e:?:acu prcgnosis oC the results of the language teaching, apart 
Trom a fevf exceptions ^ . ^ 

Te?.chin^ aici: and meth ods 

The material *'Syei.ska f8r er", ^^t 1, was used for i 
cea*\ning Swedish as well as the corresponding tapes, together / 
rvich apecially adapted material for^^e f lannelgraphs of the 
te:x;tt>ook- The classrooms were.equip^d with blaclAioardSj 
fi£::neigi^aphs ana tape recorders. No specialised language 
cquipmerrr. './as used, ciie - teaching to be dpne being geseraj^ 
eiementaiv Swedish. 



BiementaiS/ Swecish. 

The ^ethod applied v?a£ 
^ethc-d''; modified, first \ 




is that kno\m as the "modified direct 
by the use, during the., lesson of 
^j-^amir.atioal expl?na»5ons (and grammatical "terminology) in a few 
cases^ of pupils whoso schooling and ability so permirted. 
3GOcnu3y, I used SarlDo- Croat in order to explain the precise 
uieji.r^'irj: of certa:r: v/ords pr" phrases and, above all, to check 
^■Jheth^r the pupils had understood what had been taught. Sucji 
testing raised, moreover, a problem alvyays' difficult to solve 
in any direct method of teaching. Hov/ can the teacher be sure 
the pupils /nave really grasped what has been taught and not 
Tiereiy imagine oh^^y have understood? It may ailsc bo mentioned 
;;hat the vooabularies in two languages given in the textbook 
were alSo a departure from the direct teaching method. 

I paid pcu'^ticular attention 'to teaching pronunciation by 
ilsJng exercises to distinguish r^-^ases of similai** phonetical 
co;^?brtkction^ v?hire trying not to tire the pupils by too 
lens;:-y exercises but repeating them frequently and briefly. 
Tvc prcncutclation exercises v/ere included in the time-table 
.Hoh day for oach group. Naturally continuous correction of 
ti.e pupils' conv/orsation was also part of training in prmuncj&tion. 
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The written exercises presented the most difficult problem. 
The book o^ exercises included in the material comprising 
written exercises on each chapter, of the textbook created 
great difficulties for many a pupil. That was particularly so 
for Course A. True> it may be said that written exercises are 
out of place when the purpose is to teach the- spoken language, 
but such exercises are the only means of giving the pupils 
suitable homework. They are compelled thereby to revise the 
chapter in the textbook on which they v/orked during the day. 
The use of the book of exercises had, however, to be reduced 
to a minimum in Course A, whereas in Course B it fulfilled its 
function. It may also be pointed out that , Serbo-Croat is 
written entirely phonetically^ which increased the difficulties 
of pjipils learning to write a language which is not always 
pronounced as it is spelt. Many .pupils were unable to 
differentiate between the sound and the letter* 

/in Zagreb, there was a language laboratory with tape- 
recorders for pupils without, however, the system of separate 
recording of teacher and pupil, which limited its use. _Moreover 
the sound quality .was not of the besi so the' laboratory was 
used only two or three times. Tn any case it is doubtful 
whetiier it is worthwhile in a course of only 6o hours to waste 
time on f^qjiliarising the pupils. with the use of the laboratory. 

Assessment - . - . 

Certain examinations, were not held for various reasons. 
Towards the end of both courses, attendance was reduced because 
of visits to the -doctor azid. to- varioiis a^uthorities.^ In tftose 
conditions there was no point in.making the. pupils takfe tests 
and I did no more than give marks based on my impressions. 

Work ^one by Coarse B was on the average higher than tha.t 
in Course A wi^ the .exception of pronunciation," which was of 
the same quality in both courses. With raie exceptions^ the 
{Dupils* aptitude for learning a foreign language corresponded 
to the level of their general education. • \ . 

'Co nclusion , 

' ^ f\ ^ 

Are there advantages^ In lo6ating lamguage teaching in the 
pupils' country of origin? I Consider there are. Not only 
from the linguistic aspect but also from that of adaptation. 
The pupils are "unspotted". "They have' not jret been contaminated 
by errors of pronunciation or grammar*.- The teacher is in the 
happy position of being ablei to build up knowledge of the 
language from the 'start without the pupil being subject to 
extraneous harmful -influences. 

There are ^naturally disadvant^e^s too. The pupils^ lack 
of contacts with circles speaking the language taught means 
that they have only the classroom in v/hich to. learn NLt^ The 
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rate of assimilatipn is consequently slower* The stimulus c^f 
the working environment and relationships in the new country iis 
lacking. ' The opinion of many pupils on Swedish language 
teaching may be summ^^rised as follows: "A language cannot be 
learned by taking lessons* It is learned automatically by 
living in the foreign country concerned". Much dissuasion was 
necessary tp^ make them change. thatj point of view. 

*Th^ employer financing such training hopes naturally to 
see- p6sitive aod rapjlfi results. The participants must be 
capable as qtttclflry.as possible of finishing their vocational 
training and/br start work which, incidentally, can be a 
dilemma. The purpose of the two courses^.discussed^ above was 
to give the pupils as solid a grounding as -possible. Thfit 
grounding, v/hich should enable the study of the language to be 
continued soon after, will probably give better results than if 
the beginners^ course were too intensive. Obviously, by 
followirig that method the vocabulary still remains limited . 
'after the beginners' course, but it may be said that with a 
good grammatical and pronunciation basis, the pupils will more 
easily assimilate a new vocabulary once they arrive in the 
coui>try of immigration. 

Nils Lundahl • " ^ " ' 

Uppsala, 19 July 1971 - ' 

3*2 Courses held entijbely in Sweden ' ^ 

3*2.1 Swedish lani^uajse teaching; for foreign staff employed 
in the Stocldiolm hospitals - ' , 

Subject: Swedish for immigrants of 

various nationalities 
Number of groups: 17 
Duration of each course: 120 hours 
Number of participants: 298 

At the request of the Stockholm Municipal ^aSf Trainir^^^^ 
Office, a survey was made in 1966 to determine the e^ent to 
which foreign staff could express themselves in Swedish both on 
and off duty. A number of foreigners," chosen at random, were 
questioned' and the data collatied. After discussion, the Office^ 
decided on 4 September 1967.to arrange trial courses to give 
those employees grounding in Swedish and infornration on the 
way o^/li^e in Sweden. ' ' * 

The courses were of "120,, hours of which 90 to lOb "were 
devoted to_ teaching Swedish as such and about 20 hours to 
social information including study visits. 

The adult education association "ABP" was^ made responsible 
for these courses and p^t' li^ premises, its language laboratory . 
-and some teachers at their disposal. 
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Invitations to participate were sent to the institutions 
employing the 3Jargest number of forei^tners. When the first 
courses^ started tWe time limit? for enrolling were tvo short 
to enable the !finstitutions to get in touch with the persons 
-eotfeernedv Sub.*^eauently, notices were sent to the participants 
two^months in advance v/ith ccnvocati^s and sullabuses in 
.Swedish, Finnish and English. 



Participants ' \, . ^ 

At the 04^elJ,Lb was 'found that the participants* 
knowledge of Swedish was very varied. As about 8o% of th^^^.^. 
foreign staff in Stockholm' 'hospitals came from Finland, Finnts!?^ 
students predominated. Many of them had attended Swedish 

.lessons in Finland from Tour to s6ven years and therefore had 
a good ^araraatical basis enabling them to understand Swedish 
easily.,. But in most cases they expressed themselves^poorly 
through 'lack pf practice.' That was partly bee^^jfee 'they 
followed an .occupation 'which did not require use the I- 
laiiguage an4, at the same time, they could converse in Finnish 
Witt). their colleagues. But there v/as also avcategory^among the 
participants who had nc knoj^ledge of Swedish and, because of 
their nationality (Greek, Moropgan, etc.), did not ki^ow our 
alphabet. ^ Likewise^ the ,lengtii. of, tba pa5?*i-eip^ts:^;;stay in" 

-Sweden was also Very varied, from ^^a few months to §4^^^^! years 
Mo^t of those attending/the courses 'were employed 
subordinate Jobs such ^s assistant nurses, charwoitett,^ errand 
boys, etc. A few only were employed as laboratory^^taff . 

, Even those v?ho had a nurse's training in their dotintry of 
origin- could be employed, because of language dif f idulties^ 
only as assistant nurses. 



Nationality of> participants 



. Finland* 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 
V Spain 

Korea 

Hungary 

Germany 

Denmark 

Poland" 

Czechoslovakia 
Cuba 
•Morocco 



16 persons ' 




2 


persor" 


14 ■ 


Si^^^ Africa 


2 




10 




2 


, '} 


7 


Netherlands 


2. 




6 • 


Peru 


2 




5 


United Kingdom 


2 


k . 


Turkey 


2 




4 


Alger ia ■ ■ •. - 


1 




4 


.Austria ' 


1 






Jordan 


1 






Phillippines 


1 




.3 






4 ■ 



29B persons 
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Orp;anlsation of the courses \ 1 

Tv/0 gi*oups w^re formed of about ten students each* The 
first included,' participants with a slight knowledge of the 
language whore^^s the second was made up of more advanced 
students* It was intended to form a third intermediate rgroup 
but funds did not permit* 

Teachii^ig in the ^ first group started by giving the students 
. the rudimerits of written and spoken everyday language,* ThenX 
they were taught to express themselves comprehensibly,, at least 
in short sentences* ' Teaching in the second group (of a higher 
standard) continued the teaching in the first, and aimed at, 
improving the' means of expire ssiofi!*^ A'^certain amount of time 
~ ~was^ also spent in refining spokeri and written expression^ \v. 

The first course lasting eight v/e^'ks'^ was held' In the - 
iTiorhing^n:^etween 8 a.jn. and noon. Which was found to be 
relatively satisfactory* But some .participants, because of 
their working hours, had to. stay at> the hospital late at night, 
to the* detriment of their powers'. of assimilation the next day,^ 

' \ ' ^ ^ ^ , . • . i» 

At th^requeat_o^U the personnel offices in various 
institutions, the second cou^^se took* place the afternoons 
because the work done by the foreigners made^it easier to let 
*them off .then* Unfortunately, the participants were frequently 
dela,yed at their place of work so that they did not have time, 
both to lunch and to come to the classes punctually* 

Pollowxhg those tv/o trial courses, it was concluded that 
' it would be desiVable for the pupils to be completely free 
f rom , their obligation to work during the period of the courses* 
Prom the autumn of 1968, and until January 1971 the teaching 
was therefore full-time" and the pupils were excused their 
professional^ duties one week out of two up to a total of four 
weeks* Ir/,that way, one replacement could do the v/ork of two 
pupils attending courses* l^o additional teachers were engaged 
to relieve the morning' teachpr from the afternoon course. 17 
courses >Qf 120 hours were held betv/een the autumn of 1967 and 
' the end of 1970* 

Teaching method and materials , 

During that period teaching'was based on the direct 'method, . 
■ i.e. "Swedish by Sv/edes", the morning beting mainly devotexi to 
classwork, v/hereas revision in the -language laboratory, together 
with written exercises, took place in" the afternoon. In the 
advanced group particular attention was paid to spoken Swedish. 
Press- cuttings on topical rpvents .or social affairs v)ere.used» 
The participants had to st\dy the press'^'articles and then 
describe them to -the. -class in their own words. 
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In most of the advanced groups, therl'^were laly/ays -i 
p art j,<ji pants who intended to improve their vocational training. ; 
They therefore realised the importance of being .Ifeie tf)'.write j 
correctly and spent part of their leisure in practising. They f 
were encouraged to do exercises in Swedish grammar which were 
correct^d by the teacher. The courses were interspersed with 
examinations, adapted to the various levels, held between the 
various phases of the group instruction.-- Some of the tests *hac. 
been prepared at the request of the Ministry of Education by a 
group of specialists. . t 

In -both groups in all courses, simultaneous^ use was made 
of general teaching matei?ial and ^of specialised language 
material for n4irsing staff '(see Appendices 1 and aXgivii 
elementary words and expressions used* in tlieir working 
environment. The advanced grpup f.ollowed more detaSre^. 
st\id'ieg"ift that speciality including for example particulars 
of the daily routine, or else the pupils carried on^imaginary 
conversations with their patients. or colleagues. Fllmstrips - 
giving information on nursing weae also used in that part of 
the training. ' \ , ' 

Information on social affair s and study visits 

> , „ a * 

Details-on social affairs were given partly by the usual 
teachers. But on some occasions specialists gave information 
on the Stockholm -city ac^ministration, on various social bodies, 
e.g. the Social Affairs Committee, thfe -Temperance -Committee, 
the Committee for the Protection of Young Persons, etc .as 
well as details -about the labour market, m some casqs 
interpreters attended the courses,' At the)end of e?Lch, "j 
information on the opportunities for vocational trailing in 
the health services was also given. Study visits were ; 
organised, depending on the participants' need^s, to the. ^ , ^ 
Immigration Office, the Trade Unions Headquarters; the ^o^t 
Office, the General Insurance Fund, the Courts, etc/ ! 



Cohclusion 



1^, 



V/hen the courses commenced it was difficult to filid t*he 
9lesired ^umber of pupils. The employers, fo?^their part,; did , 
not faif^td point-^out that," for wan|: of replacements, the.^ . 
staff was ^in ract indispensable duri^ag working hour's. Those 
who did ^tend the courses were, for the 'most .part, quitej 
satisfied. I'Spectacular" achievements by the pupils were" 
anticipat^ed at, the outset, but, considering the number off hours 
of .instruction, the results obtained were what migh^-have 
reasonably been expected. * • -^-''I-. 

Thp positive aspects noted after the courses. ;were ♦ 
follows:. Pupils with, a very poor knowledge rrf ^1?fie^ language' 
gained self-confidence in their relations with others a;^;the 
course progressed. Likewise., the more advanced? students' wer^ 
abl3 to express themselves more fluently. ^ • " 
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The participants f ound^lie_teaching of 'Swedish of the 
greatest he|;p. Thfey fully realised that they could not learn 
a new language after -a hundred hours of lessons, but they could 
acquire some sound ideas andV in many cases ^ they received an 
incentive to continue. their studies. 

Mrs* Alva Wickenberg 

1 - ' 
Stoctcholm, 19 April 1971 



3 V 2 .'2 ' Atlas; Copco and the teaching 6f Swedish 



Subjeclb: 



Number of groups: 
Duration of each course; 

Number of students: 



Swedish^ for immS^grahts of 
various nationalities 



200 hours (60 in working hours 
and 140 in free Ifime) 

86 

Nacka (near Stockholm) 



, Pl^ce: 

T'lje ^following is. an account of the organisation and results 
of Swedish 'courses held for the staff of the firm Afclas Copco^ 
in the .spr^ig of 1971. These courses, 8 in' number, were held 
at the firr^^s headquarters inJ^acka, near Stockholm, and were 
attende^3 by 86 immigrants/ , 
- • ^1 

They were -^organised under an .agreement between SAP 
(the Swedish Employers' Confederation) and LO (the Swedish 
Trades Union Congress) (see Chapter 4, pages 26 and 27). 

All recognised adult education associations were approached 
with a view to organisation of the courses. After consideration 
of .thei>f replies the work was given to AB"F (the^jforker • s 
Education Association) and KV (Stockholm University ext^^nsion 
courses) 



^n. ' Selection of pupils ^ 
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Atlas Copco estimated the number of employees requiring 
more thorough education in Swedish at 250. So as to ascertain 
who would profit f^om the courses and tb be^^ble to form 
homogeneous groups .of students, the firm and the education 
as^pciat^ions skt candidates a test. As most of the foreTgrt' 
sfcaff _^at^ Atlas Copco were Finnish or Italian speaking,* the 
questions wer6 i;ranslated into those /language^. The que;stions 
aimed at elicit\J.ng the candidates/ opinions of their knowledge 
of Swedish. The test was sent to 425 personsi 235 replied, and 
156 wished to start Swedish c our ses^ immediately . At a meeting 
ifetween the teachers and -representatives of Atlas Copco 120 
c^mployees were sl^^ort -listed aad dt'^Ldedrinto^groups on the * , 
iksis^ of th!|. 'test. Those chosen were invited to attend an 
inTbrmation^>eeting^ to which 95 came. As a result of . > 

cDnr)^rffations with them, 8^ pers'ons were finail:/ selected for^^"^^ 
thfej first course, y 'r ' 
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Composition? of the- study groups 

• The composition of the study groups was based on the test, 
th^ ..conversations and, the opinions of. the firm^s personnel 
Officers. If gave exc^ellent results 4n the case of the . 
beginners and- relatively satisfactory results^ for the more 
adv.anced students (it is of course easj^ to^aScertain that . 
a, student doe^ not know a language thantb determine the 
exact extent- of his knowledge). ; . _ 

Transfers had 'to^^made in' 21 %^es. 

. - ■ — 'Y 

Th^ groups wer,e relatiively homogeneous in their initial 
knowledge of the language l?ut, heterpgeheous as re^rds the 
ptud-ents"' raol^er tongues, \ ■ ' ' . • - " . . 

■ ' \ \^ ' . > ' ■ ' ' - - - - - - 

. Eight ■ grdtips were formed, ,four for' beginners and four 
for pupils with,t'^e slight taiowl edge of Swedish. KV took . 
two groupSVof beginners afid two more advanced groups (these 
four groups are referred to below as Group A),' and so did 
ABP (these four groups' are referred to below, as Group B). 

Participants 

76 men and 10 women, i.e. a total of -86, took part, 43 in 
Group A and the same number in Group B. The average age of 
students in both groups was 30. Those in both groups "had had 
an average of 7 years' schooling in their native coimtries. 

The predominant nationality was Finnish. (65^) y followed 
by Italian (30^) and Yu'goslav (some '5^). With a few exceptions 
the students did nob know anj^^ foreign languages. | 

Organisation of the courses 

Both groups received 200^ours of Swedish teaching, • ; 

^0 hours during working time and l^^O hours during free time. • 

' Group A started with four hours of tuiti.on every other 
morning In working time or until the total of 60 hours was ^ ^ 
reached; >he course then continued in free time. 

The tuition given to Group. B in working time was 
di«vided up as follows: twenty hours at the beginning of the • 
course, twenty hours -in the^middle and twenty hours at the end, 
the course totalling 200 hdt^rs.' > ' , 

Each group also had tuition every other "Saturday morning. 

' The members of groups receiving' tuition in the evening were 
.provided by Atlas Copco with a shack^f sandwiches and beer. 

The tuition was given on the firm's premises'' and in a 
cXaasroom of a neighbouring- school. 

Tuition for both groups was si^pended during the Jiily .paid- 
liolldays and resumed subsequently*. 
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Teachers 

The teachers all had wide experience of teaching' immigrants. 
They held regular /meetings which were also' attended by the 
foreman among the 'students ^ and this did much to smooth "out 
difficulties concerning work and study conditions for the students 
(for example, the kind 'of work and co-ordination of *shift and 
study hours) . , , » * . , 



: Teaching methods ahtf^atetial r | 

The beginners^ groups cbsfed "Svenska fSr er"^ 
component audii»#m aids. » The advanced students used the^ _ 
customary inmiigM^fffs « material ('^Svenska fSr er"J II, extracts from 
literat;ure, anthologies and manuals of grammar exercises). 
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The tuition included" sociar guidance, but no technical terras 
iiere taught* 

* As the groups were able* to use a. language laboratory during . 
tuition in working hours',^ material was devised specially for the ^ 
purpose (exercises in understanding, pronunciation and grammar). 
Special attention was paid, td students' pronunciation. In the 
advanced^^^gnoups-^e^-ort's were made to eliminate mistakes. 

A modified form of the. direct method was used in tjBfe courses. | 
Evaluatflon^of results i \ 

Te^ts to assess progr*^ss wejfe carried out in Group' A di:^ring 
thet coupse. In the case of the ;^eginners this was e^sy, as ^they 
.had started from scratch. At the end of the course','^ students knew 
the ^sic vodabularv (that of ^^'Sveriska fSr er" I and half that of 
."Svenska fSr eh^ u) and the use of the basic grammatical 
structures (in Wcordance wit^ the Ministry of Education's 
curriculum for ad\ilt immigrants.). Tests given to the advanced 
pupils at the bcgirining of the course showed that .they made many 
eiTors In grammatical constructions, which therefore had to be 
revised. On the othe^v^^^jad, these students proved to have a fairly 
large vocabulary. A similar^ test at the end of the course showed 
that the ignorance of grammaiJLjeal structures had been made g9,od. 
The students' vocabulary had also increased, but it was difficult 
to determine precisely^ by how much. At the beginning of the cpurse 
ability to write was distinctly inadequate.^ Short intensive 
exercises' were therefore 'given at. every opportunity, and this did 
not fail 'to lead to a cleax^ improvement in results. 

Two sub-groups in Group A (15 persons in all) continued to 
study Swedish after the •end of the 200-hour course. Thgy attended 
. J[:wo sessions of three ' hdurs a week given as part of 24--hour cojurses. 
This additional tuition was organised by agreement., between teachers 
and students. Tl;^^ .students showed special interest in^"-^ 
cofeyersation mid'%^i]|ing exercises. ' ' ' h 

Conclusion '\ ' ' '^i ' 

^ . The 200-rhour bourses began in February arid ended in September. 
Q Including the ^^pension during the paid holidays, they extended 
>ver severa months. Many of t^e students found this much too long* 
.Ct would merefore have been preferable to cbncent:rate the studies 
on a shortCT^^-period of time^ 410^51 ' 
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The results of the tests showed that the participants 
made good progress. It seemswpr.obable, that more of them 
would have been prepared to continue their studies if the 200-hour 
course could have been compressed into a shorter lapse time. 

Solna, October 1971 

Mrs. Margareta V/ibring 

Table 1 

Swedish for immigrants 9 February - 19' October 1971 200 hours 
(iriQluding bO hoUrs during working pim^ anc| 1^0 hours during 
free time) ' ' , ' . ^ • ' 

KV (KurdV%rksa^eten vid Stoclcholms Uniy^rsitet = Stockholm. 
University extension courses) \ 

ABF (Arbetarnas bildningsf brbund = Workers' Education 
Association) ^ 

KV ABF Total 



Number of students who 
the course 


started' 




45 

-0 


43 86 




Number of students who 
t^e course . 


completed 




15 


8 23 


= 26.7^ 


Number of students who 
the course: 


abandoned 










b'ecause they left their jobs ' 




• li 


10 21 


= 24.4^ 


for some other reason 






17 


. 25 42 


=48.8^ 


Number of, students attending each 20 


hour 


stage 




1st vstage ^3 




•86 




100.0^ ■ 




f 

2na stage ^3 


59 


82 




96.5^ 




5rd stage ^3 


55 


78 




90.7^. • 




4th stage ^ Al 


27 


68 




79.1^ 




. 5th stage ^ 37 


ntz 


62 




^ 72.1^, 




: 6th stage ' ' 35 




58 




67.4^^ 




7th stage ' 29 


15 










8th stage 23 


11 


5^^ 




/59.55^ 




'9th stage 15 


8 


25 




■} 26.1% 




K>th stage 15 


8 


25 




.26.7$^ 
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Number of 
students 

• 60 - 

50- 

' 40 

30 - 

20 - 

10 - 



c 

A- 
/ 



KV 



ABPl 



"I If 



I 



i ' 

I 



Stage 
Table 2 

- Swedish for .Immigrants 
•Survey among foreman 
'(5^replies) ■ ' 



,6 



8 



2J 
10 



[Stipri 1 



' Has there been an improvemenrTn- * 
^reports in Swedish? 

Qiuestlon 2 * r 

Is a more thorough knowledge , of Swedish 
necessary for the work performed? 

Question } 

Is further knowledge aec^ssary in 
order to undergo Arocatlonal training 
for higher posts? 



RepMes in % 

Yes, Slight None 

substantial 



25.9 . 


72.2 


1.9 


Yes 


V - No 






reply 


No 


61*. 9 




20.3 


Xes 


f6ssi'bly 


No 


76.0 


14.8 


9.2 
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Table 3 • , . 
■ Swedish for Immigrants 
Survey amonja:f students "(41 replies) 



1. After, attending the ^Swedish 
course do you 'consider that 

understand the spoken 
language better? 

speak" Swedish better? 

read Swedish betsfter? 

write Sweaish better? 

2, Is th6 knowledge gained 
^useful to you,, for • 

listening to the- radio or 
watching television? 

4 conversing dt your place 
jH^of^ work^ ^ 

conversing during free time? 

^ reading newspapers/ bo6ks? 

. writing Swedish 

3*'I>t> you. considei^ that furtl^^r ► 
toicwledge *of Swedish would be- 
--,useful to you for 

^ understanding better? < 

speaking better? ^..v^ 

v reading better? 

writing; better? ''^ 



Replies in ^ 

Yes,' Yes, 
much a little 
better better 



Don»t5^^:^ 
know "^'-^^ 







< 


i 








"n? 


24.3 


68.-5 


2.4 


4. -8 


21. 9. _ 


61.6 


7.3 


9.2 


17. Q 


'66.1 


4.8 


12.1 


7.3 


34.2 


19.5 


59.0 


36.5 


4}8.9 • 




14.6 




63.5 




17.0 


19.5 ^ 


43.9 




36.6 


17 .0"' 4- 


56.2 




26.8 


7.3 . 


34.1 

a 




58.6 


75.8 


12.1 


7.3 


'4.8 



■75-. 8 

73.3 
73'.1 



12.147.3; 



■7.3 
7.5 



9*7 
■7.3 



4.8. 

9.7 
12.1 



Results of various o ther, courses held entirely in Sweden 

; OJie courses described in Chapters J.l arid 3.2-were to have 
been supplemented, under the origii?al programme, by a study 
. cohiprising 64 control courses. For tha't purpose co-operatLn • 
was arranged between the Institute of Sociology of the 

'wIfrii5'^°L5'r?v,^"^ ^'^"^^ education association.: It was 
, agreed thai, half the courses, would be administered by Lund 
Uni|erslty and that fche data dh the courses as a whole would. 
J^'r ^f.?^^'^""^ included in a sociological study for the 
riiir-^i^K^^ survey of immigration. The five following points 
ERJC er^to be examined in particular. f^^^i^s 
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(1) Homogeneous groups with -^^"^^Mi^i^/^^^^^'^W^^k^^ 
with %ieterogeneous groups.' ^^^^-^y/^-^-^'^"^ ^* " " " -' 

(2) 

w 

f 

(5) 



'^^oups whose members been^t^cate^^pr less than nlti'g 
years compared with 'groi23^"suwliQse^_parti^pants had--had a 
-longer education; f ^.^s'. ajj^fe^^^^/ 'v 

Imraigrant4w4Qt^a^»e;(^^^^^^r a maximum of two years 
compaxed^fifcfigt^o^^^ha-Kadli^^^^ ^ A 



Intensl\?;§%)jms^at)f l^.tp 20 wfeek's .wi?|l^<^-*o. 30 hours of 
lesspns^44C<if^'i oOO hours) compared Witfi^eral~iiitensive 
teacld^n'g|X^"^-'Xhe same period hut with 8 to 12 hours "per 
week ^Xt^^ffl about 300 hours )/ 



Coui*ses with 'language laboratory as compared with those 
without -laboratory. 

Tests prepared by the' National Board of Education were 
designed to assess the results of the courses. 

Due to certain regrettable circumstances, the survey could 
not be made according to plan. It was found difficult to form 
homogeneous groups of all /the 'types required. Points 2 and 3 above 



Tthermore, provisions 
1 July 1970 so that the 
a course was limited jto 240'. ^Consequently, 
began before that da-te were more substantial 



were particularly difficult to achieve, 
governing State subsidies were amended, 
number of hour.s 
s,orae courses whic' 
than subsequent on^s. 



it 



Despite these hii^rances, numerous courses were held. But 
is difficult to rea^ conclusions as to the results obtained 



as the^embership of the groups .was not comparable. 

-Courses were held in" various "towns with a high immigrant 
density: Stockholm, Gothenburg, VSsteras, Eskilstuna, Boras and 
SSdertai je. A study was also made of the results of two groups 
of Polish refugees at the reception camps in the south of Sweden, 
8l7 persons attended those courses, directed by four adult 
education associations. Most of the study groups were 
heterogeneous as regard tbsi noth^r. tongue^ The metabe-ra- 
of the homogeneous groups spoke Finnish or Polish. Lesson^ in 
these courses used the saifie teaching material and the pupils' 
progress was measured according to the tests of the National 
•Board of^Education. "l4 out of 21 existing tests were used. » ^ 

Tpaciiing- material ■ . * , . d. 

The basic -material used was "Svenska f8r er", issued by ■> 
the publicltiens service of the Swedish Broadcasting Corporal 
"Svenska Jar er'>'^was first published in 1965. The material was 
televised and broadcast for the first time in I967r68. ' It is- 
in two partfe^^ the beginffef's course (about 200 hoUrs intensive 
teaching) and a supplementary course (about 250 hours). As will 
be 'seen in Appendix -I, "Sveiiska f8r er" is divided into; 
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Printed mater ial 

je. ^ ■ ■■ 

^' - Textbook and book of exercises in Swedish, with 

17 ' ^ ' vocabularies in twelve foreign languages; 

- Supplementary textbook for hospital staff; 

- Five books for teachers. 
Audio-visual material 

- 2 films^ of l6 mm (corresponding to 2 television 
•< programmes); 

- 86 tapes (equivalent to 20-minute radio programmes); 
* - 15 tapes (recording of extracts from the -'textbooks ) j 

- Slides illustrating the Swedish phonetic system and the 
basic gramma,tical constructions; * - ■ 

- Material, for flannelgraphs (texts and pictures). 
""SvensTca f 8r. er" is based on the folJLowing principlesr 

- When a^group of pupils includes persons speaking 
different languages with varying levels of education 
(frequently relatively low) the basic matferial must be 
in Swedish and progress slowly. It must be supplemented 
by bilingual vocabularies for the pupils and by 
considerable audio-visual material providing a stimulating 

^ . instruction with an appeal to the eye. ^ 

- Progress of the teaching; listen, speaks read^ write. * 

- Restricted vocaoulary during the initial teaching of 
pronunciation and grammatical constructions. 

* . . • 

, - Importance of colloquial language irf particular 

situations (in a shop or employment agencv, at the doctor's', 
at the restaurant, orj the telephone, etc.;. 

. V The texts must explain and portray social conditions in 
-y Sweden. 

The courses described in Chapters 5*1> and 5.5 used the 
"Stenslfa fSr er" material; frequently only the first part - . 

(beginners' course) was usedi^ either entireli^ or partially. It 
was not possible to use the complete audio-visual material in all 
the courjs^.^ ^ 

*>^-^ > 
Tests > , ^ • 

In the context of a seminar arranged by the National Board 
of Er'ucation .on teaching Sv^edish to foreigners a certain number 
of tests have been prepared , in the last few years, ttitil 
O „ July 1970 the seminar was chaired by 
ERXC Professor Karl-Hampus Dahletedt of the University of UmeS. 

1_ 1 0058 - " ■ V, 1_ 
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It was attended by experienced teachers from the various adult 
educatipn associations. The .tests in the series v;ere prepared 
by members of the seminar in co-operation with the appropriate 
department of the flational Board of Education* The^ are» 
designed for the assessment of ability to prcnoimceAperceive, 
oral and written comBrehenslon, oral and written expression, 
(ttotation and knowl§/age of grarajnar* 

Some tests cover various levels of study: 



• "tevel 1: 
Level 2: 
, L^vel 3' 
' Level ' ^ : 



125 - 150 teaching hours 
250 - ^00 n " 

400 - 450 n " 

550 - 600 " " 



In all 20 tests,>/ere preffered, their scope' being showri>fe 
the following table: • ' 




No. 



Test 



LeV.el 



1 - 2 



ii. 



1. 

2. a 
2. b- 

U. 

5, ' 
6; a 

6. b 
7. 



Pronuncia ti on/per c 
Oral comprehension 

Oral test 



Written corapreHension 
Dictation 

Written expression 
(series of pictures) 

Written., expression (text) 

Grammar 



x 


. X 


X 


X 







-X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




x^ 


X 


X ' 




X 


X 


7- 





All these tests, vjith instructions for the teachers and 

forms for the pupils., are given in Appendix 5. 

* « <• 

Jn^ addition, there is also a test consisting* of questions 
and a series of pictures for assessing facility in oral 
expression. * ^ - * • 

The following table shows the tests used for the control 
courses and the number of pupils taking them: 
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No». 


Test 


Number of pupils 
in each level 

1 2. 3 4 • 


2. a 
4. 

. 5. < 
6. b ' 

- 7. ' 


Oral comprehension 
Written comprehension 

< 

Dictation 

Written expression (text) 
Graismar 


60 (5,- 
>-< 

i 132 j 48^ 25 • 
?3 6"^ 23 

i 125 1 62, 



O 



This nu53b6r includes those attending the courses 
described in Chapter 3,2 ;1 . • ' ' 

^This number includes pupils from refugee can?)s!^ 

Paroicipants from the groups of three upper primary 
boarding schools* 



Statistics on the result;^ have been prepared. The survey- 
shows .|Sat aipong other 'things'; - 

- Because the 817 pupils "were divided into^ unequal groups, 
certain tests were, applied only to 23 -.25 persons. It 

^-^ is very difficult to draw conclusions from Bo small a* 

number of pupils^ Such results can hardly be considered 
i:epa?esentative. c ^ ^ 

- When the results of the homogeneous and the hetrogeneous 
groups were compared, it was found that, on the whole, 
they made the"' same number and the same tjrpe of mistakes. 

• o . . ^ ^ 

- The results of those attending the course described in^ 
Chapter 5.2.1, as well as those of . pupils from refugee.'' 
camps, were better than thfe results* from other ^^oups 
taught for the same ainount of^ time. . \ . 

Conclusion - , • 

The follovfing factors were conmon to all groups: 

- .The same teaching material was used. ~ 



- The sami*' tests were applied. 



- The majority of participants had six hours \ iTxStruci^ion 
a day. . ' ' V. 
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. More precise information. was not available for_:^Ll pupils 
and teachers. Members of some groups were more inclined /'to 
intellectual v/ork (particularly* those from the refugee camps) 
or already had an elementary knowledge of Swedish (see / 
Chapter .5.2.1) which mighb explain their better results, /irt 
many cases a vocational training grant was paid to pupils 
during their studies, which* may have considerably reducedV the 
number of defections. It was not always possible to checl^s^the 
teachers^ qualifications. Certain weaknesses and lack of 
experience may,' however, have contributed to the fact that the 
resi^ts^ of?, some groupa, after kOO - 420 hours' teaching, were 




copies revealed that so.iie teachers did not have the requisite 
qualifications. The number of hours' teaching was not, 
therefore, a determining factor in the results obtained, except 
a vocabulary test in the v/ritten, comprehension examination 
■^e groups with longer training obtained better reslilts. 

Some subjecrive considerations (extracts from the oral 
> examination of a 43 year- old Finnish woman who^ speaks Swedish 
I but sometimes makes grammatical mistakes): 




Teacher: Wnen you started the course you Imew practically no 
' Swedish. Now you understand . and speak it well. How 
important; is that for^you? 

^upil: It is very important when one lives in a ^foreign 

country. Many difficulties arise when one is alone 
without being able to make oneself understood. 

Teacher: What can you do now that you could not do before? 



Pupil : 



For exaiTOle, I can read. I can talk with Swedish 
people, i can make friends.- Knowing the language J 
feel less isplated.. Before I felt very tense and 
• nervous in a* purely Sx^edish eAyironrnent, being afraid 
I would not understand what was said and would be 
unable to reply. ^5ut now all that has changed. 

Recommendations 

- A teacher's qualifications should be the deter^kning 
factor when he is employed. 

- It 'is very important to create in the pupil an active 
attitude towards the studies (see pages 11 and 12). 

-If possible, it is better to start the course in the , 
country of origin and continue it in the countr-y^ or 
immigration. 
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- Groups should be small - about ten pupils. 

- Allov/ances paid to the pupils, in various forms, during 
the period of study encourage them- and reduce the number 
of defections. ^ 



^« Agreement between SAF' (Sveriska Arbetsgivareftlreningen = 

Sv;edlsh Employers' Confederation) and LQ 

Tlandsorganlsationen = General Confederation of Ijhbour) 

\ 

In view of the heavy immigration in the later 1960s, 
representatives of the SAP and the LO formed a working group on 
immigration questions in May 1970. The group first tried to 
find a solution to tv;o problems: 

* 

- Informing immigrants by giving them practical details • 
about -their place of work. ' . " • 

- Teaching Swedish. 

On 20 November ' 1970 the Working Group presented a draft 
agreement for settling those problems, which- the SAP and LO 
approved on 30 November. The gist o'f the' agreement as regards 
teaching Swedish was as follows: 

. As an introduction, .the SAF and LO emphasise' the importanc< 
for immigrants. of learning to understand and^ spe^.^wedish. * 
Good communications at work are a primor(^al..condlt?i?!3n for 
avoiding misunderstandings which may lea^o futi'l)s disputes. 
Knowledge of S^vedish enables the immigrant- to adapt to his new 
environment and to develop good relations with his Swedish . 
colleagues. The agreement coes on to stress that each 
immigi'ant, i.e. a foreigner living for a relatively long time 
in the country,, should for that reason leam'to understand and 
speak Swedish according to his ability. 

In paragraph 1 of the agreement, the Parties undertake to 
request the appropriate ministries that the responsibility for 
organising Swedish csurses for immigrants shall lie with the 
municipalities and that the State shall allocate th^. necessary 
funds for compensating, in theii^qrm of bonuses, participants 
who attend the majority of the^Qssons of a course and obtain 
an acceptable result. * " - 

Paragraph 3 recommends that each of the Parties seek 
v7ithout delay to secure agreement on applying the following 
measures concerning the teaching of Swedish to migrant workers.* 



~ Courses should last at least 200 hours (seepages 9, 18-). 
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Th© participation of the undertakings does not e:x;tend to 
Norwegian or Danish immigrants, to those who have already- 
attended courses or to tfljose working temporarily in Sweden. 
Special circumstances inherent in the activity of certain 
branches of industry may* allow for modifications .or 
additions • Consideration should also be given to the 
dlff iciilty for some small firms of implementing the 
recommendations, especially as regards immigrants already' 
employed. 

(1.) Rirms must ensure that employed immigrants who have little 
or no 'Swedish can'attend Swedish classes, provided that 
they can be arranged on the sp^ot. ' The employer * is 
'required to inform the municipal' authorities of the 
immigrants^ presence, and to recommend them to attend 
the language courses. 

(2) A language course must comprise 200 hours of teaching 
and be divided into several stages. The first must 
comprise at least 6o hours of lessons and may be held 
either in or out of working hour^. Nevertheless, for 
newly recruited immigrants the first twenty hours of 
classwork should be held during working hours, if that 
is possible i^ithout^jyipsetting the f irm s activity. 
Moreover, those firpt 20 hours' teaching should be 
concentrated within a period not exceeding three weejks. 

(3) The "employer will pay the pupils an allowamce for the 
firs^ So lessons equal to the amount of wages for the 
same^time as that spent on attending classes* In 

^ general, the employer is not-„required to pay w&ges for 
the time spent attending lessons after the first 6o 
hours and this part of ^the course should be outside 
'Working hours. In thafe case, it should be borne in 
mind that free time may be at varying hours depending 
on the firm's activity. 

. Note 1: 'study bonuses, paid by the State should 

encv^urage pupils to attend further training- 
courses. 

Nc>te\2: Where' an employer pays an allowance in one 
\ form or another, for attendance at a ^course 
after the, first 6o hours,- he is entitled tp 
recuperate a sum equal to that allotted for 
the purpose from the State bonus which the 
* pupil could normally claim. \' \- 

(4) If a firm already allocates more hours for training 
^^^-^ than those* in the recommendation,, it cannot invoke 

the recommendation in order to reduce the number of 
hours of teaching Swedish. 

.' 
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5. sry (Nafcional Immigrati on Board) and teachinR Swedish 

5#1 Pol ley for teaohing Swedish . * 

' "It is increasingly evident that .iiiiHii^iEants' lack of 
knowledge of Swedish is an obstacle to establishing normal 
relations v/ith their Swedish neighbours. The National 
Snmigratiori Board accordingl;/ intends to propose tVat a law be 
passed requiring employers to give at. least 250 hours^ teaching 
to their immigrant staff during working hours • Similar 
provisions should be made for the adult mombers of tne family 
in the home and should be applied^under the authorities * 
responsibility V 'J .'v. 

The preceding paragraph is taken from a Report in support*" 
of long— term budgetary proposals put forward by the National 
Immigration Board and presenting a policy for teaching Swedish 
to all immigrants except Swedish- speakings Finns, Norwegians 
and Danes, This^plan al^ applies to members of immigrant's' 
families remaining at honfe. i 

The report goes on to say that after a certain , the 
country the'immigrant must be in a similar positiorM^;o^is^ 
Swedish oolloaguo so that he can freely choose whet^^ he 
wishes to stay on or not. We do not consider the immigrant as 
a "Gastarbeitef But his choice cannot be free if he is not, 
given effectj,ve help in overcoming the difficulties due to lack 
of knov; ledge of the language. 

Compulsory teaching of Sv/edish to immigrants does not, 
bov/e^r, imply a threat to their native culture and language* 
On the contrary, the teaching of Swedish should be supplemented 
by active support trom the authorities of the immigrants' . 
.desire to preserve thei^ own language and culture. Many of 
them- return later to their country of origin and their children 
should, thei^efore, not be put at a disadvantage by the'ir stay 
in Sweden • ' . 

,^ Ignorance of^Swedish is a handicap for the imrr.igrant 
himself and for the Swedes :;round him; it impai*rs good 
relations at work and leads to the non-application of safety 
rules and, sometimes, to lower wages. ^ Sv/edish workers have 
not failed to point out that Soate of affairs when leaving 
their place of work. 

Insufficient teaching^ of Swedish means that the immigrant 
is* relegated to, the lowest, v/orst-paid rung of the social 
ladder and excluded from normal social relationships. All 
that ean lead to discrimination and segregation as well as to 
a social and economic handicap which the next generation will 
inherit. 
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' ' \ 

- The great majority -of imigraots to Sweden Is not capabl^ 
Qfa,> soXiling for itself the problem of assimilating the language 
even if the conditions* for so doing' Bxist in theory, JnVrfact, 
the practical possibilities ^do not exist, because: 

. . - In most cases the immigrant (3oes\not know how to' • 
s^pproach the teaching ^bodies; moreover, he usually 
lacks the habit of, and does not realise the nee^^Sor, 
• stuq|y» ^ 

- He. c^annot systematically assimil-ate^ Swedish while' 
makihg the sustained effort" already demanded by' a ,n^w 
.working environment. Ho cannot afford to sacrifice 
working hours for that purpose^ ^ 

Consequently, the National Immigration Bosird finds that 
there ip/.only one conclusion: the immigr.ant worker must , 
have lessons in Swedish during his ordinary working hours, 
so th^t nis > income .will not suffer. 

As pome immigrants stay f^r a relatively short time in 
the country while others settle permanently, the National 
Immigration Board envisages two projects: an elementary 
short-term course and a more thorough long-term course • 

.There should be at least '250 hour's' lessons in the' 
elementary teaching of Swedish. Since the pupils have ^ 
.different levels, of education and predispositions, they \ ^ . / 
cannot all reach the same result. Elementary .teaching shoulcj*"^^*; 
enable them to Acquire \s'uff icient knowledge to give them a 
certain ease of expression in colloquial language so that 
they themselves are able to settle simple situations at work, 
during- leisure time^^ and with the authorities. - Basic 
instruction should be preceded by an introduction, through - 
an interpreter, to social con^ditions in Sweden. 

-%iese 250 houors^ teaching can, however, give only a ^ 
limit^ knowledge of the language, insufficient for the 
immigi^nt to be at home in Swedish circles. He must 
therefore be provided with the opportunity of pursuing more 
thorough studies at various levels. The National Immigration 
Board|has nor as yet made any projJosals in. that respect* , 

It is, just as important that adult immigrant^ remaining 
at hoSe, in practice the wives, have a real opportunity of 
learning Swedish. Their isolation is obvious and they should 
be provided with facilities for studying the language during , 
the' day. The lessons , should normally be the s^ame and have 
the same purpose as the training courses organised by ,the 
Natic{nal Manpower Board. A study grant should therefore be 
paidfto pupils in this category, ^uch classes /can only be 
arranged, however, if the prbblem of looking al^ter the 
children is solved. , ' ^ 
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.Illiterates constitute a separate problem. It must be made 
possible iov this*' category to f^ollow courses specially conceived 
and Organised for. them* That ralse^s the questions of how to 
detect the illiterate ^and how to provide them with an income _ ' 
during their training i , t" ^ 

It is. expected that the report by the Ikrliamentary 
. Committee responsible for studying immigration questions will 
soon provide clai&f ication on this matter, which, will enable 
the National Immigration Board to take up the question again* 

The National Immigration^Board finds that the teaching of- 
Swedish should constitute a "section of the reception services 
at 'the place of work. Moreover, it considersithat teaching 
during working hour.s. is the only way to achieve thte desired 
objective and advocates that employers should be made 
responsible' for this. There is no other way of reaching ^all 
the foreign manpower. * 

The 'passage of a law preseribing the teaching of Swedish 
and linking it with work is of great importance in the 
harmonio.us development of professional life and of relations 
with the environment, both for the undertaking and for the 
community. * ^' 

Teaching must also reach groups of immigrants already on 
the spot whose knowledge of Swedish is inadequate. For that 
category, the National Immigration Board proposes, in order to 
attain the same results achieved by 250 hours' teaching, that 
arrangements be made for instruction equivalent to that given 
to the new arrivals. A phased plan, spread over a few years, 
might be the solution in this case. 

The State' should be respon-^ible for financing the actual 
'teaching. As for the time the immigrants devote to their 
studies, various, solutions have been put forward by the National 
Immigration Board. However, that, body strongly supports the 
proposal that employers should bear- the cost. '\^^ 

That solution would be in keeping with social, immigration 
and economic policies. » • 

. • { ' 

If the employer bears the cost of the time devoted to 
teaching Swedish as part of the expense in hiring such labour, 
initial costs &re increased. ' However, over a longer period 
they will be recuperated in the form of advantages for the 
undertaking: fW example a more sg-ttled staff and, 
con^eJ^ently, reaped recruitment costs, less risk of 
accidents' and mor^\egu^ar {product io|i. 
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other soltttions migh't also be S^J^'^ged for financing 
the teaching of Swe'dishi for exampl4 by contributions from 
employers^- which would require seUting up an authority and 
fund - or by the State bearing the expense. 

The National Immigration Board considers that the time 
has now come to incorporate' immigrants' education into the 
national education system under the auspices and responsibility 
of the. Ministry^ of Education ahd of the regional school 
authorities. That means that the municipalities would 'be 
responsible for purveying the education!. The State would 
be responsible -for finance and for the curriculum as well as 
for^ recruiting and training teachers of Swedish as a foreign 
language. That implies a considerable increase in resources 
for teacher training compared with those available at present. 

The functions of the adult education bockes which, so 
far, have taught Swedish voluntarily and free of charge," 
would remain, despite the application of thosfe new measures, 
very important, particularly as regards further training 



courses for immigrants and their gradual adai«;ation to the 
.community. 

* When the immigrants had acquired an elementary knowledge 
of Sjj/edish, many of them would be potential participants in 
the 'various study cii-cles of such bodies. In general, the 
immigrant is interested in how Swedish society operates and 
it is only his inability to communicate that prevents him 
from satisfying that curiosity. 

5.2 Survey by SIV (National Immigration Board) concerning ' 
,the teaching of Swedish to foreigners employed i n 
67 undei- taking s '. ' 

.Durifig'the .spring of 1971, the ^National Immigration 
Board (Sly) made a survey of the Luaching of Swedish to 
employees in a large number of Swedish firms. The survey 
covered 2'0 small 'and medium-sized firms in the Stockholm 'and 
Uppsala counties and 47 major undertakings .throughout the 
dountry eftjploying consider'able manpower. 

A. In t^be small and medium-sized firms, the survey v;as 
made ^ in tKe form of personal visits and interviews based 
on the following 12 model questions. The right hand column 
of the t^le below gives the firms* replies to the questions. 
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1. 
2. 

3. 

k, 

5. 
6. 

7. 



8. 
9. 

10, 

11. 

12, 



Is Swedish taught to ImrnigrantG in your 
firm? 

Are 'the immigrants encouraged to take " 
Swedish lessons? . 

Have the trade unions co-operated in that 
respect? * ^ 

Are you in touch with the adult education 
associations? 

Are you in touch with the municipal adult I 
education authority? 

Would you b3 prepared to payyzhe 
immigrants' wages when atj^ding Swedish 
lessons during working ^.ours? ^ 

Do you consider the costs involved 1q s;;^ 
such instruction tbo high^ bearijag in 
mind that knowledge of the language 
facilitates immigrants' contact with 
management and work-mateg and probably 
ensures greater continuity of manpower 
in firms? V 

Is the curnover of immigrancs in the firm 
higher. 1:han that of Swedish workers? 

"^^Is the problem so important that it must 
be solved even if it is relatively costly 
to do so? 

Do you consider that employ.ers should 
contribute financially towards the 
teaching of Swedish? 

Do you consider- that the responsibility 
for teaching Swedish should lie with^'the 
adult education associations?' 

What is your opinion of foreign manpower/ 
do -you prefer^ ta take on Swedish workers/ 
rather than immigrants? /■ 




9 
18 

15 
6 



\ 



8 



11 - 

' 2 

20 
12 
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B. Quest?4-Diinaires vere /sent to 6I undertakings; and ^7 
firms employing between 69 and 19^000 staff replie^'d, ^Thbse 

^ firms together employ 122^759 persons of whom 26,189 are 
immigrants, i.e. 11.7^ />f the total number of foreigners on*- 

' e the Swedish l^abour maTt^et • 

Summary o\ the fallowing tabl es- 

Jn the undertxak^ngs, Swedish was taught to a greater or 
lesser number of imm'i^rants divided into three categories. 



1 














participation 










L ; 


Substantial 


average 


low 


nil 


1, 


Employees 










2 




8.5^ 


2. 


V/orkers 


5 




15 


■ 7 


9 


11 


76.6 


5. • 


Non-employed 




j 














members of 


















family 


2 




2 


2 


16^ 


25 


46,8 



Teaching arrangements 



\ 





compulsory 


voluntary 


during working Hours 
out of winking hours 


14 (30.0^) 
11 (23.4-^) 


./ '6 (12.8^) 

y-ko (85.1^) 
1, - 



Number of hours 



X 20 ^.20-40 



I- ^ * work cpmpulso 
v;ork - vcSliantary^ 
•r^isure - .compul/sory 
.leisure - volimtary " 



. 2 



•13 



-40 


41^60 " 




9 . 


3 - 


2^ 




2 


r 1 


6 • 




./ 2 


8 ' 


9 

• 


13"' 
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Participation allowance 

The undertakings paid full wages when teaching was 
compulsory. For voluiitary i^artlcipatlon an allowance was paid 
which varied from 100 to\30Q. Kroner for Qo% attendance and 
examination passed at the end of the course* The same measures 
applied to members of the family following the courses, but the 
allowance was usually lower. However j some undertakings paid 
no incentive allowance. 
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TABLE 



70 UNDERTAKINGS APPROACHED 



No. 



Name of firt' 



Location 



Industry 



Number of 
employees 



rH 



■p 
C 



fcO 
•H 



H 



1, 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 

6 

7~ 

8 . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1*+ 
15 
16 

17/ 
18/' 
/I9 

22 

23 
2k 



AB Svenska Aluminium- 
kompaniet 

Harcmarplast AB 

Hammerplast AB 

Nordchoklad AB 

Kosta / Glasbruk 

CellVloifdindustri AB 

PLM I 

Grai^d l^otel ^ ^ 

Oirefprs Glasbruk 

Kyam AB Tre Kronor 

Dpmkraft AB Nike 

AB Sunlight 

AB Svenska Aliominiim}- 
kompaniet 

Boliden AB 

Svenska Rayon AB 

Granges Stal 

Firestone AB 

Hoganas AB- 

Goodyear AB 

Stora Kopparbergs' AB 
Skutakarsverken 

Surahammars Bruk AB 

AB Tretom 

^rabou AB 

Gummifabriken AB 



Avesta 

Skara 

Tingsryd 

Kalmar 

Kosta 

Gislaved 

Limmared 

Stockholm 

Orrefors 

Stockholm 

Eskilstuna 

ITykoping 

Sundsvall 

Raising- 
borg 
Valberg 
Granges- 
berg 

Viskafors 

Hoganas 

Norr- 

koMng 

Skutskar 

Sura- 
hammar 

Halsing- 
borg 
Sunaby- 
berg. ' 
Gislaved^ 



99 




197 


3^ 


\ 250 


1+0 

1 


? 350 


■ i 


360- 


w 1 


>w 


Ou 


U02 


02 


kl5 


193 


U45 


• 35 


«+89 


172 


550 


21+0 


661 


60 


778 


91 


870 


^ 66 


1,150 


183 


*' 1,257 


234 


1,261 


* 539 


1M2 


156 


1,1M 


.523 


1.516 


313 




399 • 


1,620' 


360 


1,650 


- 665 


1,759 


541 
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No. 


Name of firm 
• 

« 


Location . 






Ind 


ust 


ry 




* 




Number of 
emfd.oyees 


0} 

0 
p 


Rubber 


Chemicals 


CQ 
-P 

i 

CQ 

2 

1 
1 

CO 

© 
-P 
0 


Engineering 


Mining 


Steel 


Textiles . 


Glass * 


— t- 

H 

•P 


Immigrants 


25 


IFO-verken 


Broniolla / 






X 














1.857 




26 


Atlas Copco 


Nacka ^ 










X 










1,865 


■525 


27 


Perstorps AB 


'Perstorp 






X 
















193 


2& 


•Ho UX » 








X 














2,000 


170 


29 


AB Gustavaberg 


GxxStavaberg 






X 














0 T CQ 

^,i5y 


710 




Uddeholms AB, 










) 


r 










2,205 






SkocphfilT 
















X 




145 




Boliden AB 


Boliden 












X 








2,892 


127 


. 52, 


Husqvamy 
























279 




Vapenfabriks AB 


Huskvama 










X 










2 000 




SAA&-Scania AB, 


























incl LuleS 


Sodertalje 


• 








X 










3.212 


1,522 




AB Bolinder Munktell 


■^^Istuna 










X 










3>'tlO 


1,059 




AB Volvo Skbvdeverkeh 


Skbvde 




















3.812 


1,299 


36 


SKP StSl ffdfors Bruk 


Hofors 














X 






^ • ✓ 




37 


















X 






3.938 

1 


927 


3S 


LKAB 


Kiruna 












X 








fi,095 


228 


39 


Eriksbe'rgs Mek. 
























82? 


Verkstads AB 


Goteborg 






/ 




X 










/4',2^ 

/ ^ 




Trelleborgs 






















* 






uumoijLiaonKs iir> 






















l,53f* 


itl 


Domnarvets Jemverfc 


Borlange 




















/ if,668 
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Kockuros Mek. 






















f 

U,9l6 






Verkstads ,AB 


Malmo 










X 










l,3»ti^ 


^^3 


AB Volvo, 






















J 




Olofstromsverken 


Olof Strom 










X 










/ 4,95*+ 
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AB Svenska * \ 
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TLUxxagexuaui^j.j\eri ^ 












X 














' AB Bof ors * ^/ 


Bofors 














X 
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1,200 




Konsumtions- 
























































forenlngen Sthlm 


Stockholm 




















12,000 
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hi 


Telefon AB L M . ^ 


/ 


















1 




y,86k 




Ericsson 


StocWiolm 










X 








1 


19,392 
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ORGANISATION OP COURSES; 'Categories of staff . 
Questions ; I,' To which categories is teaching given? 



A 

C 



2. To what extent do the various categories 
attend the classes? 

employees B = workers 

non- employed members of family 
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: j Participation 

Firm No, — — ^ 1 : 

! Pull . ; Substantial ■ Av^jage ; Lw 







Participation 
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ORGANISATION OF CCUltSES ; ^ti\irnber^>^f hours and participation 

" allowance 

Questions : 

l..f For how many hours is Swedish 'taught during the course? 
i/ How^^re they divided between working and leisure time? 

3. '''(Y^e^the lessons entirely or partially compulsory? 

4, iprf^wha*! basis is the education* allowance calculated daring 
c workings hours? 

5»|^ Is there an hourly allowance for attending classes in 

? leisure time? " ' ^ f- 

_^ " 

6£ Is there a bonus at, the end of. the course based ori' passing 
^ an examination? 

7* Is thejje a bonus at the end of the course irrespective of* 
the tofowledge acquired? * ' ^ ^ 

S Kr. = ^edish Kroner h = hours w = week(s)- 

number of hours 



: Firm 
no* 



compulsory 



v;ork 



"! 

lei- 
sure 



optional 



v/ork 



lei- 
sure 



details of allowance 
for learning Swedish 



work 



leisure 



-1 



2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
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20 



20 



! 50 50 



18 



Pull wages 



Hour-ly rate 



6 '2 h/w 



!6 h/w 

: 60 



60 



;100 



Full wages 



i onris. 



10 S Kr/h 

3 S Kr/h for 
members of families 

No allowance 

No allowance 



400 S Kr bonus after 
final exam and 8o^ 
attendance' 



Basic wage 
8.28 S Kr/h 

5' S Kr/h during 
course. 

5 S" kr/h after 
course • 
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compulsory 


optional 


1 : -1 

details of allowance 
for learning Swedish 


no. 


< 

work 1 
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lei- 


work 1 


lei- 
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work V 


i * leisure 
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20 
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1 

! 
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every 10 hours on 






i 
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passing exam 
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> 




• 






to 
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needs 










36 








2u0 S Kr starting 














oonus \ aeauc vxon 














for absence ) + 






! 






200 S Kr bonus for 












families with young 














children. , End of 














course • exam 


18 








20 




150 cs bonus per. 














20h course 


19 








120 


Prom 1.2.tl lessons 


Bonus of 300 S Er 










* 


•will be given during 


8(yfc attendance 












working hours. Basic 














wage 8.46 S Kr/h 




20 








30 


8 S Kr/h 


5 S Kr/h 


21 


n 






40 




260 S Kr bonus 










60 




300 S Kr bonus 










60 




300 S -Kr bonus 


^„ 22 


1 


60 ' 


60 


Allowance of ^00 S Kr for all af t;er the 1 












course j 


23 






10 

■ 


10 




i 


.24 




60 


120 




J 










or 




t 






• 




more 






25 








40-f 




7-22 S Kr^-for the 














first 4o hours ^ ! 














3.61 S Kr for j 






i 








subsequent hours .j 


26 


60 


l4o 






Pull basic wages' 


No allowance • ^' [ 


27 


40 


80 




Yes 


Pull wages 


300 S Kr bonus. 














Additional 10 S Kr * 














per lesson attended 














during' 1-eisure. 














80^ atteijidance. \ 


28 












29 


60 


« 


2x40 


3x^ 


8 -.90 S -Kr/h 


R.90 & Kr/h / ' 'j 
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riuintier o"f hours 



Firm 
no. 



ooinpulsory. 



v;ork' 
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1 
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i 
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40 


40 1 
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30 
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20 


60 


-rl 






{ 


50 • 




* • 













lei- 
sure 



40 
120 

40 

60 

' 60 

100 



details, of allovzance 
for learning Swedish 



work 



4 



Hourly rate 

9.54 S l<jc/h 
during 2 w. 
11.09 S Kr/h 
during 4 w. 

9.05 S Kr/h 



|3 S Kr/h + 
j225 S Kr bonus. 
■\8o% attendance. 
iExam to be passed 



9.43 S Kr/h 



min 
20 



20-40 

unlim- 
ited 



144 
of which 
some dur- 
ing work 



11 S Kr/h 
Pull wages 



Pull wages for 
working hoUrs 



60. 



40 
=(6x 
4o h) 



140^ 



Pull wages 



10 S Kr/h 



l 00-77. 



leis^e 



12 S Kr per lesson 

jBonus after passing 
I exam 

Bonus 



3 S' Kr/h 4- bonus of * 
300 S Kr on passing 
exam". 80^ attendance 

.3 S Kr/h + 300 S Kr 
I bonus 



I30O S Ki- bonus on 
'passing exam. 8o^ 
'attendance 

I9.43 S Kr/h 

'5 S Kr/h, max 
•i500 S Kr 



[300 S Kr bonus for 

icompulsory course* ; 

iBonus of 50 S Kr for 

120 h optional course 
< 

j Minimum hourly wage. 
{75 S Kr. bonus for 
;members of k^amily 
[attending each 24 h . 
bourse. Attendance ;- 

I50O S Kr bonus for . , 
[each course of 4oh, 
Attendance 8o^. 
Written exam to be 
passed 

'*^ov new arrivals: the 
first 4o h at 3 S Kr/h ! 
+ bonus of 225 S Kr, 
300 S Kr bonus for f 
■the next 100 h after 
passing exam. 80^ 
attendance 



./. 
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details of allowance 
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for learning Swedish 
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"^or employed staff: 








i 

1 

1 


_ 


the first 60h at 
3 S Kr/h + b^nus of 
300 S Kr, other 
conditions as above 










24 




* 


45 


vari- 
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: 
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60 


Pull -wages 


*Bonus pro por t i ona t e 
to the number of 
participants paid to 
the Pinnish 
Association 
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Pull wages 


^Attendance bonus 












, 3 S Kr/h V bonus of 












200 S Kr on passing 
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exam* 8o^ attendance 
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^00 S Kr bonus on 
passing exam. 8o% 
attendance 
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Official State survey of the situation regarding teaching 
immlgr anl^ ' \ 

6,1 Sumuiary of the explanatory report 

The Royal Commission on th^ Social Adjustment of 
Imipigraats (Invandrarutredningen) was appointed by the 'Swedish 
Government in 1968. Its task is to investigate the situation 
of immigrants and ethnic minorities in &*^eden and to present a, 
plan for various asocial measures for these groups* The 
Commission is parliamentary. It employs the services of 
experts in different fields. 

Of the total population of Sv/eden - -rather more than 
eight million at the beginning of 1970 • about 365,000 (4.6^) 
were aliens. Tv/o thirds of the immigrants came from the Nordic 
countries, mainly from Finland. There were l8l,opO Finnish 
citizens in Sv/eden at the beginning of 1970-. The largest , 
non-Nordic group was the Yugoslavs, about 28,000. In 1970 
about 77^000 immigrants, came to Sweden. 

The Nordic countries (Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden) have a joint labour market, and citizens of tWse 
countries can without formalities take up residence and^^^ain 
employment in another T^urdic country. Immigrants from 6^^^/^ 
than the Nordic countries, must obtain a work permit before -s^ 
entering Sweden. . 4^ • • 



^ This report, the first issued by the Commission, -^eals } 
with the educational situation of immigrants. The main \ 
emphasis in the report is cr. proposals for education in the • 
Swedish language and in elementary civics for adult immigrants. 

In 1968 the Sv/cdish Tarliament passed a resolution on the 
principles for teaching cf children belonging to ethnic 
minorities (apart ¥nrom Lapps),* Immigrant children in the 
nine-year comprehensive school .can receive spacial instruction 
in Swedish during an introductory period. The goal for this 
teaching is to make it as easy as possible for immigrant 
children" to follow the regular teaching in Swedish schools. At 
comprehensive ^school, furthermore^ immigrant children can be 
taught their native langu.ge during tw.: hours a week in 
ordinary school* hours. - 

In view of these cir-'^umstances the Commission's report is 
, -confined to certain supplementary views on ^the education of 
immigrant children. As regards children of pre-school age the 
Commission points out the img^tance of ^training both' in 
Swedish and in their native i^guage^ For children also of 
compulsory school age (7~l6 jHlirs) the Commission emphasises 
the importance of bilingualism^ It suggests furthermore that 
immigrant youth aged 16-20 should receive supplementary 
vocational training and that special introductory courses should 
be arranged for those who, for example, come to Sweden v;ith their 
parents and wish to pursue upper secondary school studies. 
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^ At present adCilfc immigrant© can rece'lve Swedish-Slanguage 
teaching free of . charge through the^ voluntary educational 
associations. This is on a trial basis. In the fiscal year 
1969-70 an amount- of 4o million S' Kr ($ 8 million) was 
alloqaijed from government^ funds for teaching of immigrants by 
the educational associations. The majority of immigrants who 
attenji this teaching do so in their spare time. Thfe, number of 
persons registered on these courses is high^, but many do not 
• complete their studies. ' ^ ^ w ^• 

Some immigrants can receive two months* paid intensive?*'^^ 
teaching of Swedish in the labour market retraining for i new^>^ 
vocation. In the fiscal year 1969-7O such Swedish language 
courses we*re attended by 6,400 immigrants. , 

» , " The need for Swedish language training of immigrants has 

recently ^jnet with attention from the labour market organisations ♦ 
The ^t^tsh Employers' Confederation (SAP) and the Swedish 
Conf^ei^ation of Trade Unions (LO) concluded an agreement in^ 
1970 under which companies with immigrant employees are 
recommended to pay wages daring 60 hours 'of Swedish language 
teaching^ 20 of^which^ in working hours. It is proposed in 
this agreement that the State should pay a bonus to immigrants 
Kho complete 200 hours of teaching. 

The Royal Commission on the Social Ad justment uf Immigrants 
^^ropcsed that all ^ immigrants registered In Sweden should receive, 
j^^' a" basic ooortse in Swedish and elementary civics. The course 
^ should cover 24o hours. The goal should be to give all ^ 
Injmigrants a minimum knowledge of Swedish so that they do ncti 
become isolated in society and exploited on the housing and ' 
labour markets. The Commission has paid due attention to tfi^^ .|r 
resolution cf the Council , of Europe of 26 June 1968 m languagef..^ 
teaching to immigrant workers. • ' ^^^^^ ' ^> 

o 

1 The Commission proposes that this basic course for . 
I immigrants should be arranged withiii the .general educational 
? system and should be under the administration of the local, 
.'authorities. Tiirough grantjs to' local authorities, however, the 
; State should undertake most of the costs of the teaching. The 
/ central administrative authority for such teaching should be 
^/i^ the National jBoard of Education (SkolCverstyrelsen) . 

^ In order that local authorities may better plan education 

* *arj[d other social measures for immigrants, the Commission 

pr:pposes the estalblishment of a special system of notification 
of the arrival of immigrants in the given -area. The notification 
shouf^^*be!*4^sued from the population registry and the central 
i aliens register at the National Immigration and Naturalisation 
.Bo^f^a (Stltens invandrarverk) via a computer system. 
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aid 

should 
weden 
hould 




1 

■ As regards Immigrants n^w ^e(niployed in Sweden the 
Cdrmnissiori recommends to emplaiTers that wages should be 
to persons who tcike the b^sic course^, /Jhich.in principl 
be given during working hdursT For immigrants entering 
after 1 January 1973> thci Commission p1?o^ses that tHere 
be a legal rigl>t to a 24o-hour b,asic c^ertt^^.in Swedish without 
loss of wage, lEmployers with less than f^ employees, ho^j/ever 
should be exempted from the *::jDligat ion payment of wage t 
immigrants . taking the b^sic course, but ^ihey are still 
recommended by the Commission to pay. 

In order\o stimulate non-employed imniigrants, e.g. women 
working in the/home, to take the basic course, the Ccmifiission 
proposes actiye recruitment ^ on the local plane; also that all 
nqn-emplov^a immigran^ts who take the course shall receive a 
bonus of TOO S Kr from the State* 

The tc^tal annual cost to the State and the local 
authorities for the basic courses is estimated at 75 million 
S ($ ly^million). 

_ro data ai^h .available of the number of illiterate's ov 
_ ?rni-.iilitera1in^s affiong^immigrants in Sweden, tat thc^y probably 
number- a few thtDiisand.' The Commission proposes a special 
two-year cqurse for illiterate immigrants. A full allowance 
for cost-^f-livlhg expanses should be paid throughout the 
course. The. State sho^d cover the total cost for the courses,, 
for which the annual cost for the first year is Estimated ^t 
about 10 million S Kr ($ 2 million), ' 

The Ccmmissich proposes, finally, - that special measures 
should be taken to enable immigrants -tc a greater extent tc 
follow' the education available to adults in Sweden, including 
a deeper study of Swedish, within adult education run by the 
local governments and educational associations. 

An^ appendix to the Report' contains data of the knowledge 
of Swedish among immigrants in Sweden from an investigation 
made by the Commission. The investigation^ covered a 
statistically representative sample of 3ar.,000 Finxjs, 
1,000 Gern(ians, 1,000 . Italians, 500 Yugoslavs;, ancka control 
group of l\iOOO Swedes. - ' , . . 

6.2 Press communique on teaching immigrants 

In the explanatory report of the committee for the 
official Stite survey of the situation regarding teaching 
immigrants it is proposed that after 1 January 1973 every 
immigrant In Sweden shall have the right, laid down by law, 
tr. 2^0 hours' instruction in Swedish and social guidance 
during his paid working hours. The employers should pay the 

?es whereas the municipalities would be respo^lble for the 
ecraeastion. Ncn-empl:yed immi^^rants would be'pa^^^ia special 
pr" atteridihg the courses. 
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The explanatory report was submitted to the Minis-^r of 
the Interior on 22 Jurie 1971** ' ' 

Elementary education should be mainly municipal ^ 

SEmmlgrants are at^ present taught ^"ISwedish by adult 
education associations. That was a provisional arrangement 
made in 1965. The activity has developed rapidly thaiiks to 
State subsidies (40 million Kroner in' 1969^-70 ) and many 
immigrants have attended the associations* language^ courses. 
However, the Survey Committee considers the instruction would 
be more effective if more rationally organised* The State^ • 
should therefore bear the same responsibility for teaching the 
language to immigrants as it does for .public education. The 
municipal school boards should provide that elementary 
instruction in conjunction with municipal adult education, 
the administrative authority far the whole being the National 
Board of Education^ 

Right of participation ^ ♦ 

Every immigrant over 16 years registered in Sweden should 
have the right to attend language ^courses, wit^h the except ioh, 
however, of Danish and Norwegian 'nationals or of immigrants 
with knowledge of Swedish. 

Legislation on that instruction ' r 

^ The LO and tl^ SAF concluded an agreement in 1976 on 'the 
teaching of Swe^3>2?sh^ to immigrants "in .which undertakings areo 
recommenced t^ give the ^immigrants -they engage opportunities 
for- following a 6o-hour course of which 20 hours should be 
during paid ^working time (l). However ^ -the~~iof£iciai State- 
survey considers that the firms should go further. Immigrants 
employed in Sweden affcerlJ^anuary 1973 should be guaranteed 
compensation laid dtfivn by^Tr§w>^f or, loss of salary foib 24o hours 
of instruction in Sw^ish and soti^l, guidance. The education 
should be given^ as fa^ aa^possibleT'^^^ working hours. 

The 'Official survey Considers thtat it v^^uld be unfair if 
immigrant's already employed were riot ''given the sai^ advantages 
as ^ immigrants taken on in the futureT^. ^-tfe- conseque^rtlv 
recommends that the provi^sions of the agreement .be applied to this 
group of workers. It is (^stimated that immigrants- at pre^nt 
employed having inadequate knowledge of Swedish amount at the ^ 
most to 40,00Q persons. \ V 
\ . \ ^ . 

See Chapter 5* 
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Bonuses, to include wives at home 



The explanatory report proposes that firms with less than 
five, employees be exempt from paying immigrants/ wages during 
their elementary instruction, but recommends th^m to meet that' 
expenditure' as far as, possible. Furthepmofc, it suggests that 
immigrants hiijed by such firms should receive the same bonuses 
as those paid to non-employed immigrants (e.g. wives at home) 
who attend Swedish- language courses. 1^ amount of the bonus 
'recommended for immigrants engaged by 34^11 firms, and for 
members of the family not employed, is 700 Swedish Kroner and 
should be paid by the State. 



Day nurseries should be organised so as to enable w;lves at 

home to attend the cTasses. ' 

*• , . 

. , Information for municipalities ' . 

-If the municipalities are to be, responsible for organising 
the instruction they must be better informed beiforeharih of the 
immigration expected in their area than they are at present. 
,The explanatory report advocates creating for that purpose a 
.new organil&ation^ to cive notice of immigrants' arrival in the 
.municipality. Notification of arrival should emanate from a 
centraT^Mfglst^^ ^d enable the municipality, to visit^ the new 
arrivals, to give them the necessary 'information about elementary 
teaching of Swedisi^ and all other training opportunities. 
Similarly, centralised information measures should be taken. 

The National Board of Education should be made responsible 
for co-ordinating the el^ment^ry instruction (corresponding to 
first form basic French = "Fran<;ais fondamental du ler degre"). 
^. Among other things, it should sec toX the 'development of 

educational material and teacher training.' The National . 
Immigration Board should, on its side,\hele to circulate 
information on teaching Swedish to immigrants-. 

Allowing for present instruction andVf utur^ immigration, 
the annual expense to be borne\by the Staxfe .^^^ the 
k/ municipalities for elementary education f drXimmigrants would ^ ^ 
ampunt to about 75 milli3n Kroner, excluding\costs borne by 
' firms. 

1^ Supplementary instruction (intermediate ' levelj 

* In." addition tp elementary language teaching, the * 
.exp3^anatory report gives the bread tlines of .an intermediate 
course in Swedish as part of municipal adnilt educa.tion. Adult 
education colleges, aduK education associations, radio axid 
, television should all contribute to that intermediate 
instruction. \ . i* ^ • . - 
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\EduQating Illiterates 



A special two-year coiu^ge is proposed for illit^erate , 
immigrants. There are a few thousand oT these. The ^tate o 
should be entirely responsible for teaching literacy and the- 
scheme should be administered by the National Board of 
Education ajid the National Manpower Board. A study grjant 
corresponding toj'the vocational tr^ining^allOwance should be 
paid to the partjicipants . The.explanattpyy report ^estimates 
'that, if the numberf'of beginners each y-ej^r 'amounted to 300, 
the 'expense involveov^f or the first year "would be about ten 
million Kroner and fpr the second and ;Bubsequent years about 
20 million. 

^ : " I' 

Children of immigrants 

The^i> report also deals with the^ situation of immigrants* 
Children in regard to schooling. It st!i?^sses the importance 
of already giving those children the possibility of becoming 
^'bilingual in pre-school clasrs^s.. The facilities should then 
.be improved during basic schooling. Special courses should be 
arranged for youj:ig persons between l6 and 20 years, for those 
having started work as well as for those wishing to attend 
secondary school. Real opportunities should^be open to young 
immigrants for acquiring secondary education" to the same extent 
as those ep joyed by^^S^lis^i youth. \ . 

-■ \ '• ^ ■■ ' s - 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS THE GERlpN- LANGUAGE ' COURSES 
; ' FOR THE MIGRANT WORKERS 



- ^''tTie"'"end of ^970, the Special Representative's Advisory 
Committee of the Council of .Europe had requested from the 
member co^tries that the workers and their families wishing 
to emigrate to another European country should learn the 
language of the country they are going to. 




Th0:^upon, the Turkish Society for Social Assistance and 
Solidarity^ decided to organise experimentally, practical German" 
courses -f or /?the emigrant workers, without any charge. 

^kbtey this dec ision^^the. Turkish Society for Social 
Assist^c/e and Solidarity contactfed-<jrst the Direction 
of J^fee Education of Istanbul for a place for the courses and 
the mentioned Direction assigned the Piruzaga Elementary 
School for this purpose because was beyond the Istanbul 
Office for Employment. 

The Society then contacted the Foreign Relations Service^ 
of the Office for Employment for sending workers to the courses. 
As^ teacher to the courses Mr. Kagif Ta$9i was appointed who 
obmpleted the German Philology of the Istanbul University. The 
<5ourse in German for the migrant workers was entitled: "German 
for Workers",. , " ' 

/' ^ 

For the teaching principles of the German language a 
rese'ax^h was made on the secondary school system, on the Goethe 
Institute system and on the Foreign Relations Service of the 
Office foi? Employment'. The main difficulty of the workers, 
when abroad, was^the lack of the knowledge of the languages 
which causes diff iciilties: / 

1.^ in the. adaptation to the pl/ace of work^ 

2r ;<an their daily shopping; / . , 

3. Inrfiaking themselves undervstood to the Sc)ctork 



in case of illness. ^ / ' - • \ 

The aim of these courses was/to assist the worl<:ers to 
overcome these difficulties and to understand and make- them- 
selves tinders-toad during the first difficult phase of 'settling • 
dov/n in '^a foreign country. ^ , o 

The shortest practical waywas.u^ed the teaching 
system of the Cerman iai^uago. The pctrticipant^ were "seed n*g the 
words arid sentenceax^n the blackboard and hearing them from 
the teacher and w^e repeat^ing them individually and together. 
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1. 

2.. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



The subjects of thai lessons were as follows: 

how to address peotile, fJrms of greeting and polite 
phrases; ' ' 

days, months, seasf)ns| 
time, hours; 
acquiring food; 
acquiring necessary good(s'j 

oat. travel and asking the 



demanding information 
way; 




necessary professional terms; 



phrases concerning the differeht f actof^Les,"-ndcessary 
phrases at the banks^ doctors, i etc , 



Duration and time-table .of the courses 



The courses started in ieptembir 1971 and finished in 
February 1972. The classes fere held twice a week, MonQays 
and Thursdays from 19 h to 20.30 h. \ 

_ / \ . 

Because the participants were at' work during the 

office-hours, these ho.urs Were the most suitable time' for 
them, ' 

Number and position of ti(e participants ** 

34 persons have |ifarticipated in the courses, 

24 participants'-were wpi^s from several ^'obs (mason, 
,, ^ -.- "labourer, technician, driver, etc 

4 .participants were employers; | 
4 participants' were students. ' 



Me of the participants 

• Number 

H 

2 

^ 4 

- ' 18 

' 8 

■ . - ' • 2 



Age 

20 X- 

22 

25 

30 (. 
40 



4 
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The. soci al and/educational ^os^t'lon of the participants 




Education 

Element aVy schopl 
Secondary school 
High school (Lyceum) 
Student 



The participation In the Ifeskons 



Lesson 



artlclpant 



14 •■ 

18 

Grading of the participants 

Number 

. > 4 

16 



■J 

Of/the 



11 

3 



25-30 
,15-25 



Rat ra:i^ 

Uhsat Isf acrtory 
Middle 
Good 

Very good 




The analysis of/the courses 

The p^j*:lcipants arrived at these courses mbstly tire 
from thelrKdaliy -^ork. Also, in geraferal, thoir Social and 
eaucatiorjal background was Hot a Mgh one ."' .Therefore , the' 
result /ch5;eved- by the courses cah %h considered^atisfactory 
The partlcUpant's have, in spite/of ^the mentioned -disadvantage 
prof i'teaK:;f rem this course.- 
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Teacl^lngf of languages to migrant worker 




The Centre Regional d' Etude et de Promotion du Travail 
has transmitted to the Secretarfat the report on the teach- 
ing of language's to migrant workers, a project carried out 
in Toulouse (Prance) in- 1972 with the co-operation of the 
Council of l^urope. 

In the ^ecretarJ^arC^s view, this report contains some 
very useful info rrpa^on of the kind desired by certain 
■Committee membeps^ and couid--iLe discussed at the 30th 
meeting of the^J^dvisory Committee in May 1973 . 
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j r- GgNERAL OUTLINE gP l^COURSE 




The preli^ninary -.training cours^, with which this- report ^ 
cteais, beg^an on 25 August and ended on 30 November 1972.' It - 
was Intended exclusi-ve;.y for migrant workers: 

• Whose edu cation level is not high enour-h'to permit . 

• them to t ake a>vocational training course straight 
away ; ■ ^ ; - 

. who arfe ihterestej^ in a ^form^bf trainihk which, ■i^-.not 

• geared solely to ..^he acquisition of .feowiedge (in ihi' 
aoademic sense of the term), but has y^bearlng oh ■ - 
their so cio-economic problems" ' ' 7 - \ . 

« 

^* The -aims- bjT- the' CREP T" as" regards preliminary training are ; 

- To enable' migrant tjbrkers'to choose -the highest grade 
of occupation accessible to them; "-'- -^ 

« 

- To help them develop their self-training capacities^ 
so that they can pass" the PPA (Vocational Train"lng 
for Adults) entrance examination and thus better their 
situation in Pr^nc*. 

■ There are' several other preliminary training centres in' 
France (Lyons, Marseilles, Grenoble, Montauban ....)• The 
nar^eilles Centre trains' about 7OO migrant workers a year, 
of whom 50^ are Algerian. 

In 1972, the CREPT preliminary training centre at ■ 
louiouse received three groups of fifteen trainees for 
lourteen-week residenftia], courses, under an exoerimental 
arrangement with the Ministry of Education. 

This, preliminary training is one of the Ministry's 
priorities, and will -be reoeated i« 1973 under- a Type B 
agreement with the Ministry of Education (which maKes provision 
lor doubling the number of traitfees and paying .them) . 

'2,1^ Arrangements 

. • - The courses last foupteerj weeks, the*traine©s working 
• • a forty-hour >veek, ... ' ' • • * 

, ' - The^courses'are'rJsi^lentlaij The trainees are lodged 
• and boarded on th^^ramises. 

- The trainees take thJVpA entrance examination at t'I^e~^ 
end of the course^^ » /^.y ' . 

. • " / ■ • . 009^ \* . . \ 
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The aim of these .courses is to bring trainees from the 
.,stage-of attaining literacy to that of enteilnc the Centre- 
for Vocational Training for Adults (PPA)* 

The PPA enables unsicil.l6a workers to acquire a vocationaic- 
qualification at a six-month full-time paid course. 

For entry to the PPA Centre the candidate's are required 
to have a minimum level of knowledge (in mathematics, spoken 
a»<l. written ^Frenthj and technology) • 

• 

The level varies-- According to the trajle chosen: the 
building trades require a relatively 'lower level than other 
branches of employnieat (mechanics, plastics, electricity ..^ 
whichj^demand more extensive knowledge, particularly of 
niathefnatics. 

Migrant workers^.. take up 10^ of t)ie available places. As 
the building trades ""a re the least popular with French workers, 
the majority cf this 10^ ojf migrant workers are' channelled to 
these trades 4 



3* Functioning . • ' ^ ' - «. 

In accordance with the Act of l6 July 1971 and'^with ^ 
Decree 71-980 of 10 December 1971, the trainees are paid: 

3t - Trainees not under contract: 

. 90^ of the minimum industrial rate (SMIC) for 
those who were receiving an hourly rate equal, to 
the SMIC rate before the course; 

. 110^ of the,S^^IC for those who .were receiving . 
more than the SMIC hourly f^te;. -J 

• month*^ allowance of 296f*. ^ ' 

- Trainees i\^r^contract:^ 

They retain their wage rights, the State; paying ' - 
^^sff^ part of their remuneration. The employers can be 

- ^ ~ .reimbursed to the, amount of 70^ of the wage (pli;s - 
"""^ — " risacial charges and tax). - - >^ " / 

At ttf^fj^l4sent moment, the OJIEPT ir considering providing 
a lodging ai-p.bvjance for trainees registered as (seeking work. 

The tjiainee's pay.a^qaat 12P a -day -for board and lodging. 
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8.j50 a.,m. 12*30 p.m. 2 p.m. 



1 

Mcndav 


Arithf7ietic-T<dchnolOf-'v • i F^'CDreTslorr Spoken 

! f w VJritten 

. . 1 


Tuesday 

4 


•Arithmetic ' ' | '^j-H ^"^^"^^^ . 

{ ^ Free expression 


Wednesday 


Expression: fP°^^2 ' 
^ Written 




W 0 rk s hop^X^ r a w ing 


! 

Thursday j Arithmetic 

— — \ — - — ■■ — ^ 




Lixe^in"^*France - 
Free expression - 
Assessment 


1 Friday i Arithmetic 

' '■ ^ — ' 




V/orkshop - -Drawing 




a- 
o 



Information about all \ 



courses already held will found iit Appendix !• 



he studeht.:_i:i:a^jjie^i_the three 
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II - SYSTEM of' TEACHING ADOPTED 



'^l* Cpmmuhlication and exchange of ideas 



One of the nfair)-^ aims of -fehe training course i§ to make 
communication and the fexctrenge^6f ideas as easy as possible. 
Each train'ee musfe learfn how. to exprescl himself. He must 
therefore, have as man^iO^Siys. ^nd meann as possible to enable 
him to do, this^^:The mfSns which we employed were of two 
kinds: ' 



(a) Material mea 



- arrangement of^ tables in a sq^2;'€r: 

- numerous blackboards (chaik^ anid>paperO making 
it pp,se4iile\to preserve mat.erial ^'hat appears 
us^rTul ; 

- n;Dt^p.ce*-board^^ 

-^ape-recordenj ^ . . ^ 

- daily newG-sheet; \ - \ ^ 

- no rules regandihg the presence or absence of 
Ibrainees at the different classes. 



(b) Methods 



ERJC 



During this cour^-e^ we ' introduced a system of ;feciprocal 
^ ^ observation. V/oHc on this began with the productio^n'^ of an * 
]r oTJ'^ervatiog chart (cf. Appendix VII* The aim of the observations 



made was to determike *Ghe|ti^pe o :*intervention by the group . 

leader that encouraged vM-bal exchanges among participants. 

For the time being, we wer^ concerned only with recording the 

i^roup leader interventions without analysing them: this we 
• intend to do daring the nc?xt training course (which will begin 
' in January 1975)- 

; It is already apparent that there are three. types oi" ' 

intervention which-^encourage exchanges: 

- providing information; ^ ^ ^ . « 

- asking quest ions ^ \ \ ^ 

- repetition. * * ' ' " \ 

\ 

Thus the group leader plays a dual role^: • ^ 

(1) makes the work of the g.roup easier by providing 
al^ possible teaching aids (such as written material, 
newspapers and equipment) and by placing them^ in 
their proper context, or in certain cases by usit^, / 
on request, a teaching aid propp^sed by one o/> the 
trainees. This is an^^exa-nple of the fir^t type of' 
intervention '(providin«2: information) . ' \ V • 

(2) The group "leader acts as a mirror . ^He ^ghows the ' 
" state <bf the group by .reflect ins its -J-rnage. This' * ' 

- exemplifies the .^econd and third types* oil /inte'r- . 
4 ven.tion (questions and repetition). 

A. Life in France . 

^ » % • ^ . ► 

Being immigrant workers, all .the trainees* fciave/ h^'cfJt;o . 
, contend ^ith a number of problems. a^ a reoul^: pf ttiei'r coming 
to live in France. These problems, ar^ of tfTree kinds*: * ^ 

- underscandinjv how Fi-ench institutions operate, in order 
^ ' to make better use of- themj 

- the physical environment imposed by an industrial. ^ 
society; " ; , — " \ ^ ^ t * 

- use of information media. 

(a) In order to clme to Prance to work, the majority of 
trainees had to ^o through complicated f^orm.c.lit^es (connected 
with admission J medical inspections, passports=, worK and 
residence permits, r-and the lik'e), pearly all h£ which involved 
filling in printed forms and making applications in writing. 
'Their arrival in Fr^ance was arranged through institutional 
channels (''formalities") and entailed practicalJLy • no verbal 
exchanj;es. For that reason^, they seem -^to re^arc the working 
of Che institutions' a^s sp many obstacle::; to be* surmopnted.\ , 
V/hat is woVse/. the Immigrant discovers that printed forms are. 
still in evidence even after his admisrion. He ^oes on encounter- 
ing -them throughout hi^ life in France^ particularly in the shape 
of ppstal and^ social secui^ity forms. 

4, 



' \ (JOSS . , ^. ' 
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i^nxs macninery, we- provided the trainees with a number of 
aids enabling ,thei7i a group, and according to their 
specific requirement 2, to: 



use the customary printed forms without beii^g 
/ dependent on a third party; 

- understand the parpose\^of these rbms by studying 
■.the background against \;?hich they were issued (the 
institutions) / \ * ' 

yThus the group became familiar with French legislation 
on the admission or immigrant workers through sp^ctf-ic 
cases and situations described by the oarticipants ./ 

Then, in response to actual -needs expre^ed we, analysed 
the facilities afforded by the Post Office/ To illustrate 
oui;^ explanations we u:jed forms and pamphlets issued! by the 
Postal, Telegraph and TelecQmmunications^^ervices^ ^elating 

to: A ^'^^ ^--^^ — ^ \ 



- letters and\ parcels; . 

- telegrams; 

- the telephone; 

- money orders; " 

- Comptes Ccurants Postaux (Post 0|f ice ^accounts) (and, 
in addition, bank cheques*^ ' ^ - \ 



Sacii^^sorie? of lessons prodijiced ..-results t;hat were later 
" " ' ^ a study of 



reintroduced ^nto thcTwork of th^ group. Thus 
^telegrams, foi^' instance,^ .^avo rise to the que^ticlnXof 

pifevided a 

. ..Itforoiiv Cf^lcuiatiorf 

of the cost affoi'dad e.n *opp6rt unity of. showing the us 
the decimal point,, an,Q so on^, 



concirseness ot Janr^uage ati^'^ a,^ jthe saraot^e 
transition fro^n the spol-^chrto the .writ twPv^ri 




/ 



(b) Anqjther pr/blon thatsh^^d confronted alll 
trainees was that of looking for\-^ork >; In this cor^n 
we analysed: ^ 

- their experienci^ oZ unomployi.ient, beting /^ng^ged^ for. 
work, trades and loisu^^e; ' 

- wage slips (ci\ Appendix* m) x 

i - appli^BSlonc to learn a trade (information and 
•disc-usspn on the Association. Wat ionale pour ia 
Formation Professionelle des Adultea- (AFPA); 
• discussion of opportunities forf 'vocational advancement) 

In each ea3e, the conciasions of the discussion wer:^ put 
down in v;riting, ahd placards produced collectively ojK^ 
series of. texts produced individually and criticised py 'the 
group as a wholte (se^ Ap^^ndix III). 

* \ (c)^\rbg' in formabj-.n i\edia whioi^ad oaii imnact J&fi the 
''l>rainee§..^re ^fi.^s^t anx'. forVnost. audio-visual media 
^ (r^dio, television i$r^a\iiopho>va oto;). A la^ge 

number of them found uhe precr^^j ff icult of. access, [except 
9; for those sections in which tj:ic vocabulary employe^ was 
limited and which hc^d direct significance' for them (because 
of neea),^e.g. t^.e ciaf>uried advertisements. 
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Five' "sequences" of forty-fouV hours each viSe devotfed. to 



recording current^' events in wri-ting. The group produced 
original news-sheets (cf* Appendix III)* The news-shee,^ 
produced were put to further use In other lessons. 

'p_<. Group characteristics \ ^ ^ 

The training course being a, ^residential one the 
participants were together not only during classetT'^uy ^Iso 

Morlday 

/a^ to; '^^ 

^ ^ „ ^ ^_ _ 3 a/ training 

medium. We consequently instituted a number ^of ^^^.uences" 
(about ten of four hours each), with the aim of studying the 
group and its own development. . These "s^equences" may be 
divided into two k:inds: / • 7 




(a) Tljose whose object/it is to study the group in situ, 
here mid now/ and which tend to lay bare latent tensions. In - — 
these "sequences",' the group is given no outside teaching aids*^- ■ 
Its m'embers find themselves *on their ovm, face to face with 
one anothB-r, with no information and no aids. T^e group leader 
acts as a mirror, confronting the group with its problems and 
making it recognise them. ^ 

/b) Those whose aim it is to awaken individual awareness 
of the behaviour,, speech, and aspirations of each group member. 
In these "sequences , the formal aspects are strongly stressed. . 
The^ prd'cedure is that each member in turn jJlays a role. This 
form of ^instruction was imposed by the group lec^Jer (Appendix VI }< 

Obviously the "sequence^" ' ae^^r.ed on the group, as such, 
did riot lead to che production pf Written material which could 
be used again on subsequent/occasions. 

ly is in this context that we. have described as subjective 
asseos^-^ent becomes meaningful. . Its aim 13 to analyse and make 
both group members and grqup leaders feel the Changes that 
have occurred during the training course, and to stimulate 
awareness of the possible displ^pancy (or identity) that exists 
betweeifi the tra^in^ees' initial a^ms and the .goals defined by 
the group's^ own dynamism, \ 

2 , ttothemat ics and technology 

i * 

1 (a) Mathema'cico , ^ ^ . " 

\ The use of mathematil^s in all circumstances of working and . 
social- life renders this aiscipline one of the keys that will 
enable the worker to adapt himself to our way of life. 



<5; 



\0 

Nqw, we have observed that: ' 
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- even with individuals -who have had a lonis -schooling: 
(for Instance, young person^', who are almost too 
good" for our iciad of cour.^e)/ the rej^ex of 
counting empirically, suill ^Istsj 

, - tine majority of trainees attribute almost magical % 
power to^th^ manipulation of fi^^ures. 

Hence the £:reat perplexity when a .problem is set to- 
gether with the final result, "the answer".. The most' 
difficult part remains: the reasoning process.. It is the 
"a-bllity to reason that we seek to cultivate through the 
study of .arithm.etic and geometry; ,and from time to time 



we 



In order to prevent the 



of standing bUndfoia beToji a^mounfcaiii^Mr^^lmQwledge to 
lacfluired, we draw up a sorW of Inventory^W knowledge from" ^" 
the very startler the course by'means •-of .tests whose results • 
are presented in the form of a more o^ieso continuous line^ 
representing the knowledge displayed,. These tests range from 
the simple addition o.f wh,cle numbers to geometrical equalities 
and similitudej;., an^T include fraistions^ the rule of three and ^ 
the study. of areas and volumes. ' • < ^ ij/ 

The teachings approa^ch adopted is based on the ua>e of 
this inventory. The trb.j,nee\jibserYQ2 a gap r "a break in 
^the line"; searches his 'nind and atternpts jbo understand the 
vproblem unaided. But It Is best when a nurabei' of trainees 
abcerve tl-^e same "gap", seek a solution in concert and ask . 
the group leader for an explanation.'. 

On these occasions, we have obGervad that, .frequently, ^ ^' 
a trainee who possesses the knowledge which the others lack 
either refuses to share it' or does t30 with such' an offensive 
attitude towa^rds h±z , uninformed fellow trainees, tha^lf^he ^ 
group leader is* of ten obliged^to recapitulate the explanation. ^ 

V^e would require a whole arsenal of programmed education 
in order to meet^the demand 'when the ''gap" .^rji^hod is employed. 

Two other approaches are p}:^c4>ised: either the^ trainee 
asks a question or the group leader imparts a fresh piece of 
Imowledge, In both cases, the group leader bases the 
explanation on the trainee's previous knowledge and what he 
ha3 l^vrned. A number of problems of the same nature are set 
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and then solved ^dllectively; it is then that each trainee ' 
' ^IJi^^s one or more problems relating to the same principle. 
The pooling of knowledge acquired by stating and discussing 
•a problem transforms the principle put. forward into a concept 
assimilated by the trainee. 

H ^u^^ becans-e-o-f- failure to proceed on these lines 'that 
• mathematical literacy" has remained so superficial ? , . 

(b) Technology -^workshop instruction - drawing - 

/ ■ - It is difficult- to separate these three disciplines, and ' 
V they are very often combined with^*mathematics. 

With the discovery of these"l5riree disciplines, the 
immigrant begins his adaptation to our technological civilisa- 



^ ^-t>as through technology mainly that we can discover the 
extent of the mathematical knowledge acquired' by the trainees ' 
ij, the trades they have already exercised'., Through the use 
^^^J^^^^^^^^'^ games, technoldgy also provides the background 
--^^jaiscovery of ancL experimehtatf^n, with the principles of: 
■*' >l /' A ' r ■ ' ' ' \ 

k'in^^^^^^ mechaciics - stability - leverage - balance of 
i"^ 'ifl^f forces: \ , 



' '^kQ forces; 

movement (belts .and driving-pinions); 
trahsfjmnat ion 'of , movement (connecting-rods|; 
f 'hydr)0S tansies - movemerlt of liquids - communicating 
vfiiJsel- ■ ^ ° 



. 7, electricitf - two wires are n<5j«i3|sary to provide an 
o ^elec^tricay circuit; ' ' ^ ' 

thfe circuit-breaker (swiTOh) opens and cld^ef tl 

Study of the principles of technical drawing "ii^ Se^i^icu 
to enable trainees to connect the' object seen or imagined with 
its representation in geonetric fo^^'or in perspective.^ 

The understanding of diagrams., ^ufch as tho% inaluJed in 
psychological selection testSy is also bound up-^'wlthd^»awing. 

In the worki'^^, two ttpes of exercise are practised:^- ^ 

First, , the application of* elementary knowledge' of arithmetic 
and geometry tjhrough simple operations: measuring length, align- 
ment, perpendicularity and horizontality, squaring, jslaning.' 

f|ext, these rudiments of knowledge are aoplied in simp^e:3^ 
exercises using- wire, 'wood o^' bricks,};". * ^ "* , ■ ' 



The to-pls used are tracir^-lin^ij plumb--lines,"'^Vels, 
hammers, set-squares, rules', saws, -Kl^s and pliersf^' 
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We h^ave |€'en from experl^<;e that lancuaj.e and 
tion problems ^keep, cropping i^^hroughout thl?^ mi 
and icechnological "educatipnt}!^^^ i^. evsnVvery o 
necessary to allpw mistakes In Prerroh^^^pass^n 
not to interrupt the explanations 1 J^^^^uc id 
mathematical problen, /ir\1^efspersed";wijl:^- lengthy^ 
or etymological digrejssiSns, is sam'^y intolera 
trainee, realising :S^at the^ddea which, he ^'had^ 
in French was alread^x^miliar to him in ' ' 
ol^seryed: "theref is^ oni^ 

, 5 • Speech construction 

(^) Expression 

f 

• One of tile aims of tm 
the trainee ability to .e:^j?'^ 
writing, for^ this ability has/ 



ia-. 




a language barrier"- 
and^^>4rr ectnesg Qf \peech 



ining course 
^s*s himself in 
a 




dual significanc e: 



improve 
and in 



"tbe trainee must be "capable of gettingVood marks ' In 
psychotechnical tests, which 'are the k^y to obtaining 
less onerous and better paid workj ' I 

--more gene^lly, a person wants to understand and be 
understood when using what is, him, a foreign 
language, but does not always have the opportunity 
to -'Achieve this% ^ ^ * - 

^ ' ' V * ' ^ 

The two aspects must ^not be confused/ "c6rrectness" in 
everyday opeech is much more flexible than ^'correctness" in 
"a selective examination. It is possible, when speaking , and 
writing, to n;^ke oneself understood without using the exact 
word or formulation that is normally considered correct. But 
good marks ca^i be obtal,ned only if .the answer is correct. We 
believe that/4'if we can prevent tlte trainees from being 
perpetually obsessed by the thoughtXof the impending selection 
exa.Tiination we can help them to express ^ themselves more freely 
aC easily. ^ ' / 

The problem, thei-ofo^^e, is^not that what -is expressed 
means something precise, *but that it "can mean" what its 
author wishes. ' >t^^ 



It is noteworthy 
the trainees have, up 
importance to certain 
vjhich is a scholastic 
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that, as is the case w:th mathematics, 
to now, seemed to attach more,^ . ^ 

exercises, in particular dictaction,"^ 
exercise in wh^ch the traditions of/V 



schools in the Maghreb and schools, iri Eurape coincide. ^ 

(b) Technical aspects ■ - I » 

(1) The problem ^. V • 

The profound difference that exists b'etween spo^ken French 
and written French mu;its4:ja borne in mind^The -spoken language 
IB far more flexible, alive and direct. ^.ft is more inclined to 
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usG the first" and second personSj, and for the 'moot part employs 
narrative xormB. The writteid- lan^age ha- l^o conforrn with a . ■ ' 
more strictly codified Uoai;e. ItTias recour. 'j^tfO abstract r^ras, 
<the third person) anci often employe getlgfal" terms . They con- 
stitute -two lincuiLtlc registers with^ th^ir own special rules, 
vocabularies and even foms of • reasoning." ■ . 

Moreover, these two rer,'isters of the French language "can 
be Kanipihlated m a wide variety of wayn, uo cujjfe particular 
situations (the language of working sites, and of^ tradesmen, 
office "parlance" and so forth). ( 



these; 




The pi^blem i^^h^j^^efore complex. The essentials are 

'acilitate transition feo the written 'language by 
, rect handling' of the spoken language, and' not 
ralyse oral expression by constant reference to 
e rules of the written language; ^. " 

;u'ore gerre rally, not to ignore the exife^tence 
certain language forms and attach undfee value to 
others; the tradesmen's l^guage, 1 es el" A%ed" 
than that^used in television news broadcas^lj^^Y 
language in its own right and there is -no Bhal 
using it; ^ I N *' ' ' 

the \*itt^ti language is undo^abtedly n.ore ' hi'JitLy 
esteeSiedfcthan the spoken la^ig-uage in th^ eyes, of the 
train^es^ ' i 




(2) .Teohniq 



5U. 




(a) lA the initial stages^ our ,methpd ^|:jpS'o"rk is 
place ernphaflis on specific oroblems cdnrx^ctecj' v;ith the zpoXz 
\aa,-^uar>e , y^nd in particular: - v 




/isoriminatigji : ghe traineei^ ha^i to^^e made aware, that 
Ire some .pounds 'inj^rench whioihf have iio-- equivalent in 

language., ^The converse is, §lso tr*ue. Rfhce the 
.ty for ejKercises in which the ea^- is t^t^lined to 

to recd^niseW;ords ar:g rectify mistal^^s;.-. 



ronunc 
help th 
French 1 
t hens el V 
sound (e 
soundo ) . 



atj^n: 'special emphas^ls is plae^4d on 'Exercises to' 
trainees to master the whole^ rar^gfe of sounds in- the 
nsuage; rorne exercises are d&vised by thfe trainees 

^ to enable the;- - - ^ 

a phrase con 



.11 to practise a partiJfeuiarly difficult 
taining the maximum number of "u" 



^Exercises ii^swritins and 
on a jpecifi9 ^^bj^^j ^wall n 
trainee has read, etc\) are t 
of revealing mistakes \nd sh 
• ' differences in the way\ach 
relation ^to French standard 
*^u"^ e^tists neither xn Ara^i 
^ ^'.t is therefore transcribe 
ERlC^''i^8S us back to ex;ercise 
HMMta iscrimination. 



eading (dictat^.onj iiOmposition 
///^papers; accounts of ^what the 
er.efore 'used wltj:i -the^^tw^ not 
'tcomirigs, but of Iiighlighti 
rainee expresses -himself in 
peech. (For eScamoie, the French 
nor in the Iberiaa^languages ; 
4" or *»e" or "c", and this 
pronunciatiofit ar»<J aural ' 




as 
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(b) * Written exercises (v^het^er dicbacted, copied or 
invented) are ^not corrected by the group' leader, .but 3te 
assessed by the trainee himself and commented on^by the* 
group as a whole. The assessment system differentiates 
between "serious mistakes'' (where the writer's 'meaning is 
not' clear) and "mi'.nor mistake^" (where the meaning is 
nevertheless clea^r, e.ge "voitire", instead of "voiture"). 
The trainees correct their exej:»cises themselves, using a 
model. This makes' it possible: 



V 



^- to pres^pe a link with work designed to improve 
. oral expression (for example, "tout" written "tu"* 

back to studying the sounds "u" and "ou"); 



stam 



i)W 



bially,^o enable each-itrainee -to ninder- 
ike^" ^occur: 



differences in aural /perception and pronunciation, 
of a sound ("o'*' instead . of "ou" , etc.) 



failure ^to recognise 
"efficace"); 



a word ("eflcasse" instead of 



. non-observance of 'a rule (pl-ural without "s"). 

* When iiiff iCiu?Lties experience in writing have thus been 
identified,, they can be el.iminated 'throu^ practice; As the 
work progresses,; perception ot the difficulties of the ^ 
written languages increases, and. this,, .in retrospect ^ adds 
up to a " programme " . ^ * • ^ " 

During the third course, we ^agreed to'describe the^ 
systematic written ^orik as grammar" . , For each difficulty, 
an index card ^v^as written out (s'|^ mo(|el reproduced in 
Appendix IV), the traineos .usiag^^t'hex^ elementary know- 
ledge to ^establi^h rules of writfng^ ^S^^^ index cards 
accumulated, and it bex^ame necessary -m^ fjle them. A filing 
system based ui;i the fullowihg order "programme" was intr 
duced: 



ro- 



- " 1 listening " ; referring ^,^ck to pronunciation-aural 
perception exercises'^ 

- " sent ence" !.„,cons-t ruction and llnkii^ of French 
sentenc^^: \? . * - < 

- " space '' ; r€j?^ence to the ''^geometric" ^IdV of 
mathematics; problem^ of location in space and 
theij:i transcription/ ^ ^ ^ . . 

- '' tenses ^'': establishing *'a coryiection between intuitive 
and everyda;y refarence^^^to perceptioa of time* in * 
French culture and, fot^' exanple,^ .thj^^irules of 



conjugation, 
ell in?;" 



?ono 



^ pranour.3 
^ (^"et^^ 

Thp vclu^ 



.'Thowing ; tlip diffey^ 



ice jDetwee^i words 



ed in the 3arr»e;way but fu'i&t'pn differently 



of thece c^Ii^ctively co^pf 



index cards is 



- that ohe .traiit^e unde^rstaricfS' them, perfectly sincq the worji- 
Ing arid reason;jftig -i^^fij . ^ _ ' 



^- they can therefore be used immtjdiately , referred back to, 
in,divid,ually and dis^cussed, ahd thQy can^also *be used far 
games in formulating texts ^ etc; - * 

they cany/p'e applied to any material whatever: verbal 
expression by a trainee^ practised further with a tape- 
recorder; exercises in written^ "free expression^j corrected 
/during a subsequent "gramnxir*' lesson. 



(c) 



'Tests*' - assessment 



The course includes two-weekly assessments^ which we call 
"tests", on 'the subject matter taught; (See bur remarks irt^ 
.the Appendix on the ambiguity of /^tests" as generally practised.) 




These tests-, which -ai- 
ed to: 



^rQcljed bjj^ ^he%;group leaders, are 



I 



Mr: 



^enable each, trainee^ 

• to judge his own pro^^ressj • . 

'\ to compare his .capabilities in written woi^k^^with tho^e' 
"x of /the g'f:9\xp as a whole; - < 

^\to prepare the trainees pathologically for "Tests" 

f a more definit^ive phav^cter. ' ?- ^ 

- liJo-^fc^ke stock of the work done during the preceding 
.tifjQ-Wfek period and determine thfe broad linesfof the 
, wcdrk rsJbe done in "o^arnmar" . 

conception ar^d practise of "grammar" 'ghus encourages, 
Inez's to express th\emselves freely, while teaching t'^^m|p^-- 
riar" sessions) how Itc construct sentences correctlVw\ ^ 
t^iod^lso satiSiies the trainees' expectations of ^ 
ng conventional schooling and, at the same time, has 
* t of combining induct:[.ve and deductj.ve reasoning, 
of being \based on deduction alone. \ • 

experiefref'^ ' 
encpuiYtered induce 




III 



CONCLUSIONS ! 




the difficulties that we have; 
o. make' a number of comments*. 



kinds 



- First Of all) economic difficulties . They are of^ two 



Difficulties ilor the institution which finances these 
courses. They are financed to the extent of 60% by the 
?:jni3ti?y of fiducabion on. the basis of 2 .TOP per hour 
for eacf, trained . That iz quite ina^dequate. 
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• Difficulties for the trainees, wodse remuneration is 
less during the course- than they were 'receiving 
previously. (They were all working more than forty 
hours per week. ) 

- ^ The poor state of :4iealth of a go6d num'ber of trainees 
(which 'ct)nfirms the results of surveys carried out on* the ^ 
state of health of iraniigrant workers): hence the' high rate or\ 
ausanoeeism and difficulty in adjustment to the type of work 
required by .the course (eight hours a day for persons 
unaccustoined- to so-cBlled "brain" work). * . ' 



- The regulations-, in force prevent lis from accepting . i 
persons with a strong desire to learn ^ if they do not fulfil, 
the prescribed condition^ "(papers in order, age oft eligibility 
and so forth)/ ' 



To. these comments regarding the material condition'^ ''^ 
Ijh^co'urses must be added oth'^rs regarding "the instruction a 



'•1 



- Language learning is riotsVponf ined to the French classes, \ 
but is also furthered*/' mdre than one might believe, by^. \ 
the lessons ,on liff in* Finance, mathematics and worksho'p 

/ training. Each lesson remits in the%)roduction of 
material which isv then, r^ntrdddcgd into the French 
lessons. Life in Franc e7;>4*mat^matics and v)orkshop 
" . instruct^iori'-seem to, us ^^uts^^anding vehicles for 

" communication. 



f 



What vj^ aim 
trainees to, 
-med-iurn. 



il5-^n%t he French lessons is to help the 
^se P'pench language, as a- communication 

It appears to us important 7, 'md'rec^rver, to 
' psycho-sOo^ological aspects^ of the g^roup^ 



\ 1 



These aspects .form an integral part 
ii.it la o ion in th^ Fijench l^^ng 



the group repjt?^*enta a p 
network of relationships. 



;uagej 
ace of Q( 



ess ^^^h^ 
activities, 
trainees^ 
e extent that 
Ihunication an,d a 



i 

t Frc^m that standpoint, our work embraces two aspects: 
f^crst oS all, we te^ch the trainees by class"' ins^^ufction. 
Because Qf the methods w^ haVe chos.en-:, _bh.^t can "l^fe .done only 
ff we^add t^our ;b'eap h IrfeV"'^. ot i v'i t i es those of permian^nt 
' g£garch. This is thfe diial concern ^ under ly^^ng the p-resent 
tudy undertaken' at 'the reau^t\ of/the CouHcK^ Euro|)e. ^ 

What we have written^'r^ppesents only^ a moment of time. 
C^^rt^ih theories that vfe '•h^*e, 'put , forward will be confirmed, 
ophers invalida;J;ed.,^Th^N^icVing ^ methods wes erti^ evolve 
only ^f we pursue our re|'^arch in concert wit'h^'the trainees 
ana other bodies. Th»6 ls*vjhat we irjtend to do. 
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APPEND I X I 



- CREPT STATISTICS 
(CENTRB REGIONAL D' ETUDE ET DE PROMOTION DU TRAVAIL) 

Trainees^ country- gf origin ; Algeria 70^ 

Morocco 2&fo 
Portugal 2$ . 

Country dwellers 72^ 
: Town dwellers 28^ 

Family situation ; Married, 25% * 

Unmarried 7^^ , * • / 

/Vge ; Under 21 ..years; 27^ 
Between ^1 a'nd 30 years: 5^%^% 
Between ^5 and ^0' years ;_1^"^^^ 
Over 40 years/X"^ ' • ^ 2^ 



Previous schd olin-g ' ^ . 

— — " J V 

Mother toagu^" ^ ^6^ none 

" ^ 305S rudimentary knowledge -^^ 

hh% Simple 'reading-^ and writing 

' . French language: 3o^ none 

20^ rudimentary knowledge.. 
■• K2$ simple reading and lyriting 

Schooling in French in the country of origin; y% 

Schooling in French in France: National , Education system: 12% 

. Evening classes; 

Self-taught: \% 



APPLIED* FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING; l4 out of ^5 

Type of employment: . . ;* • . ^ 

\ ' ' 

In count^ry of origin; unemployed i5 out of^; 45 

agriculture 15 - \ 

building rabotirer ^ 7\ . ^t. . 
^ ij-i/' ^ industrial labourer j 

'^'^ . miscellaneous'' , \ 

In France: -^^-^ had never worked^^ 5 ou* of ^5 ' 

' -f^^' agriculture f 8 

^ building labourer ^l6 

, ' ^ industrial labourer 1<|^ 

miscellaneous , 5 
i ^ ; ^ >^ 
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'Assessment of atta i rnneiitSsj-epresent^d In tabu lar ibrm^ 

we drew up a aou'ble-entry'' tabll|;|[n the abscissa^are 
il's^ed the main subjects. In the/ordinate, are entered 
either the names of the individiiUl tj^ljfnees (general table 
of trainees' attainments), or their alsBssment marks (table'- 
of individual trainee) . - - . '■^ 

By making ttje appropf^iate iildic^t.i'<&Tin the. space f 
reserved for a^eiifjic subject which the trainee is 
considered to hSive maa^tered - having given the correct 
answer in a test - w'^Airawa lin^, the gaps fn* which v 
represent failure. By^coraparl^g. the resulting/orenellated" 
patterns^ the trainee' is- able to assessj^his progres^P^ 



■X* 



4 




A P P E N D I X V 



»■ , Remarks o n tests 



fnN:?'ur sphere of work, tests are a reality since our 
trainees have to face them when they finish the course. But ' 
, this reality is characterised by a 'twofold ambiguity ; 

i f ______ 

(1) A- test i^ a device for measuring: '"She knowledge and 
skills o f a given group . The tests emnioypW in Tyr^annp 
psychotechnical examinations (Pi, F2, Nl, etc.) are devised 
on the basisl of the characteristics of a specific category 
0^ the population, ^ namely, adult workers, of French culture, 
at the presehti day. Devised for this category of the popula- 
tion, the tests are applicable .to It. , 

J;. ^ Although the migrants, subjected to these tests may be 
adult workers, they cahnot bte considered to be fully imbued 
witji' the culture of the immigration ciountry: It has, for- Wit ' 
instai^ce, been established that the matter of viewing space 
and time differs from one cultural system to another. 

Tests of knowledge and tec-hnical skills,' when applied T 
to the migrants, would therefore measure, not only their ; 
ability to perform ^a specific ty^e of task, but also - and 
above all - the extant to- which .they had become inte grated 
■ in an alien culture .. ' [ 

, • There is, as ,far as we are- aware, no set of test^ based 
on th'e specific cultural backgrounds of the various migrant 
yaces. Tests would have to be devised to suit each ethnic 
.group. Is that. possible.? . - 

(2) ' Tests 'are^ psychologically upsetting . A test is not 
'taken in- a neutral atmosphere and it often has the effect 

of unnerving the person being tested. That holdfe good for 
nationals, and applies even more so to a forei^er who lacks 
familiar cultural landmarks and is pressed by tihe need IJo • ■ -f ■ 

earn money. .To what extent does subjection to d test obstruct 
the foreigner's progress? ' "... J - 5 
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Thus a test, designed to assess ^n individual's • / 
aptitudes. - ' ■ ■ 

- calls for an exclusive cultural traj.ning; ■ 

- provokes emotional reactions that can* be paraj.ysing. 

For these reasons we have introduced, at regular intervals-, 
what we. inaccurately refer to as "tests", which are, - in /Tact, 
a -means whereby trainees can assess knowledge acquired dr 
refreshed during the course. 
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■ .. O.b'jecoive andl subjective assessment 
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1/ So-called objective; assessment "^ ^ ^ 

Objective assessmer^ is a process where the group, 
(trainees and group leadfers) analyses the work, don^^ 
criticises it, and arranges what work will be done during 
the subsequent period in response to wishes expressed. 



. The tr^ainees can see t^^^tage theylhave reaiched and 
feftus formulate their re^uestsn 

Tl^e team of group leaders is subjected^tq. c'riticism 
^and cad^eatijust its methods. - ! 

2. So-4all ea subjective assessment 

' ^ \ • - 

The group obviously has a dynaniisr? of its own, I'he 

trainees 4$scribe what ^^hpy experience arid hc^w.they react. 

They exp'efience .^lass^fe^, but they also have a group -life 

What ^e^'ha.ye describedlas subjective assessment is the 

process(.i^h.ereby the. trainee apprehends and analyses the 

changgs^that have occurred in himself. This exercise is 

i^einforced. by. frequent meetinge of the team ^of group' lea 

who likewise undergo ct^nge,as a resu3,t of the work they 
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APPENDIX VII 



V 



" Observation chart" for the^prej.iMinary vocational 



tjaining coHrso" 



I 



i 



This is a device v/hereby it is -possible to covnpare the 
attitudes adopted by thi ^roup of trainees and by the 
different (-jroup leaders in' the tean. Tlie chart enumerates 
the various at^situco^^ possible in the instructor-trainee 
relationship* 

♦ This "observation chart'^ can be used toA analyse the 
approach adopted by the instructor towords, tne group of 
trainees, and also -co analyse the reactions of the group 
of trainees to che instructor. (Observation may, Hor example, 
be centred for a cartr.in pe'riod on the instructor's approach, 
then on the reactions of /the trainees, and so forth.) 

EXAMPLES OP Possible approaches ' ' <^ . 

Providing Information ' 

J—— — ■ ^. .... 

The past partlciMe agrees with th<a direct obje'ct, 

when the latter " ^ 

Giving 'an order ' 

"Please js^ntch on the. light". 

tngjud^ent' (wsitiv^' or" hc^gative) 
^ - On somebody '^K^at.titude ^"That is kind", "stupid" 

- On somebody^s work: "Good", "Badly written", "Good 
anower" \ 

Giving an interpretatiog (positive or negative) 

- On somebody^s attitude: "You write badly because you 
are sitting- Uncomfortably*" ; 

• On somebody's work: "You. got' your sum wrong because 
you forgot the oar^ry-over." ^.^ , 

" Understanding" sbmobody 

"Ydii are In dif^f icultios/ you want t6 pay for this ^ ] 
course^ *but you are sending 25CF to your jTamily each ^ 
month. Is that the trouble ?" * ' * 



Gi'Ving moral support 



"Ypu must not be dis6ouraged. You will da better ..." 

\ 

"w\io does not agree ?" 



Asking questions 

"Do you agree ?" 



Repeating, ' " ' " , - - * • 

"As you say ..." "Sq/^then, the earth is round ..." 
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USE OP THIS IDEVICE 

Thi "pf'tfile" of the group in relation to- the instructor, 
or the "profile" of the instructor in relation to the group, 
as the case may be, may < be determined by observing, wi^i the 
help of this chart, the number of times the group leadei 
intervenes ^ over a given period, to "provide information^, 
or "give orders", or "pass judgment" and so on^^or by observing 

often members of the group intervene with remarks whi\h 
could be classified in one or other of the above categories • 



The method adopte 

TIME 

Attitudes of the 
\£«^roun^ towards thp 
group leader v\ 

, \0r 

Attitudes of the 

j fsjiv-'tip Xc;au^l OUWctlAao 

-the group 


5d is 
>2 pm 


to use a 
2.15 pm 

• 
* 


table or 
12.50 pm 

- 


I the foil 

- 


owing' 
p pin 

1 


lines: 


Providing information 










i 




Giving an order 














Passir^.^ Judgment 














Giving an interpreta- 
tion 














^^fJaderstanding" some- 
body ' ^ : 

^ ' i 








h 






Giving moral support 


i 

i ; - 








r 


j Asking questions 


j 

H i 


— 1 








1 Rifpf^atlhg .-^ ^ 


i 


f 

1 




\ 





> ■ 



W& Interventions which cannot 'be clasps ed in the above categories 
should be noted* 

It may* be possible to classify some interventions in two or 
more categories. ' 
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The teaching of modern languages to migrant workers 



Account rflf-fSn experiment conducted in Turkey in 1975 
wi-^h^the support of the Council of .^Europe 

The General Directcrrote at Latjour Snd Enipl«)jrn3enfc 
in co-operation with the Turkish Sdeiet:^)^# 
Social Assistance and Solidarity- "W" 
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REI>ORT ON T HE -RESULTS Og LANGUAGE COURSES FOR M TflRAWT ■ WORICERS 

— ■ ' ■ ■ ■ — — . 

The number of migrant wor^kers sent by Turkey to foreign 
. countries^ has now reached approximately one million.- They 

• are. mostly from cities of Anatolia such ag Urra^ AdSna, 

. ^aziantep, Anicara/ Aydm, Adiyaman, Samsun, Amasya, Kastamonu, 

wniSSSc 1^'^%??? 5^^^'^^^^^- A small percentage of these 
workers a»-g^alified, for example as fitters, turners and 

• ^w^^iri^^^ -^^S^^^^i^^^' l^ut a large part is -unq-ualif ied. 
-The fittepff£|^tm.ners, blacksmiths, electricians, . carpenters 

and engine -technicians head, the list in applications for work ' : ■ ' 
• and the goulders, pattern-makers, radio technicians, technical 
•IfnfJf! and textile -workers follow them. Amongst the pStlj^ 
Qualified workers, the st,oDemasons, central heating operators 
and masons can be enumer^^te^. Women who have graduated from- ' 

frL^m^?fi °''v,*^^^°''^'^i embroidering etd, men graduated 
from commfei^ial schools and technical institutes and many ' 
school teachei>s are also applying for work in foreign countries. 

« Generally, all workers go to foreign count'^ies by the 

intermediary of "the Office for- Employment of the Ministry of 
Labour. The unqualified workers ivait much Idnger for their 
turn to come thah the qualified ones. - ^■ 

» . - , ■ 

BackgTouRd of wobdkcrs . ■ • 



' ^^^®a^y explained above, some of these workers have 

graduated from primary and.<3ome from s'=>condVy schools. The 

course, ar^ exceptions. Generally, they 
are inteiiigent and their technical ability especially is very 
satisfactory. Thfe educ^ional level' of these workers can be 
summarised as follows: ■ 



67^ - primary school education ' 
24% w secondary school educatior 
9/0 - high school education. 



However, 98% of these workers do not 'know the 'language 
of the country in /^hich they are going 'to work. . -h. 

• f ~ * * ' ~ , 

" *.u According to the research made before the departure -of 
. these workers and ^f ter their arrival in Germany, as well as .• • • ■x-' 
according to reports given by authorised Gerrtian institutions, ^ 
the main difficulty of migrant workers is the .lack of the 
language. - 

»n. ^yt' °^ *he Ford company, who is dealing v;ith the . ' • 

Turkish migraht JWorkers^ has made a study on this matter. He 
has stated that their work capacity is satisfactory, but their 
Ignorance of^the language causes^ g-.-ect difficulties in theiT^ 
orientation to their new milieu as well as in their vocational \ 
• n f ^•^^-'■^^ ^ consequence, the 'large firms, such as Ford, 
. uaimler-Benz and Siemens, have organised audio-visual language 
courses where a basic l^howledge of language as- well as 
technical and other useful terms are taught, ' •■. 

M ' ' ': * 
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Training given before departure 

s 

^ ; In order to enable them to overcofne the difficulties 
which they may encounter, on their arrival in the receiving 
co,untry, useful words and some elerpentary phrases have been 
taught by the utilisation of pictured to' those who have notj^ 
finished the primary school. For those who have graduated 
- from the primary and/or secondary schools, another practical 
teaching method has' been appliyed. The subjects of the 
lessons, are: how to address jpeople;, forrrte of greetings, 
days, months, seasons, , time, /hoursi acquiring f ood, ""Acquiring 
necessary goods. 

During the first 2 moi^thi^, no books are used but the 
.audio-visual ^system iV applied. After 2 nonths, the 
participants follow, a' bo oic entitled "We are learning German", 
jDrepared for the secondary school. The first part of lessons 
consists of reading and repeating passages from the book and 
the/second part of conversation and free speaking. 

/ 

The thought that same changes might occur in their normal 
daily, life led participants to avoid showing any interest in 
the lessdns at the be^nning^of the courses. 

The 'workers, who participated in the German language 
courses given by Germian teachers at the German School in 
Istanbul a year ag(% were very pleased and they encouraged 
their families and/fj?iends, who had decided to go abroad, to 
participate in tiyese courses. . . 

The Germaj/ language courses, organised by the Turkish 
Society; for Social Assistance and Solidarity with, , since 1972, 
the collaboration, of the Foreign Relations Service of the 
r Office for Employnlent ir>if Jstanbul at^the request of the 
Special Representative's Advisji^y. Committee of. the .Council of 
Europe, were very useful for workers who wished to emigrate to 
German-speaking .countries^ The participants, besides learning 
tine language;^ were tilso informed of the social life and the 
customs of these foreign countries,. The courses held between 
February and j\.ne 1^7T have achieved their aims. Some studie's 
on the intellectual and 'social maturity of the participants • 
^were^jalso" made during tihes^ courses. 

.^^"^ Ouration and timetable of courses 

Kt& I As^ mentioned above, the courses started ^t -the beginning 



r^' N^^^^^^ and ended at 'the ^beginning, of June 1973. The 




as9.es wer^^^.eld twice a week, M ^dajj^. arjd Thursday, frj^n 6.00 
JO j^m, ^sin^e all those aj:teridlng had ^to work during .the 

iMr I|tc^if--3?^ci, whoJvgraduated from the Faculty of German 
lolo^ p'f ^ I^llnbul Univfe^sity, .v/as appointed teacher.*. 



. . ^1974)1 

■r ,. ' ' 

The Directorate ^of>J^ational Educatioil in Ista/ibul 
ed the' itee Y the" facilities of a well-equlped 
school located^ near the Office of ^Employmer 

The aim ::f the courslos \. . .| 



authoris 
primary 



The 
workers 



aim of these courses is-also to issist the inigJ^nt 
ani S^p^?hr^''?°"'^ ^^f^"* difficulties and to understahdT 
S^e^^ \ fTf ^^''^^ understood during, the feirst difficul 
Sain d?fff^,n i^''® l"" ^ foreign countrV since their 'V 

main difficulty, when abroad, is the lack of the lanKuageN 

o?'wo.r"'''/'f'''?"'''"^ ^^^^^ adaptation to Jhe^plfce' 
of work, m daily life af„t^r work, in shosl^ing and in making 
themselves understood in .case of sickness. maicii;ig 

Status of the pat- tici pant s >^ - , . \ 

19 workers (of different .occupations )f 
13 employees * ' / 

JX students 

35 participants altogether ,, 
Social and educational level of particip ants . 



1^ primary school 
12 secondary schocjl 
_^ high school (lyceum) ' .\ 

35 fl ■ • • ) 

Grading of particip ants . ■ .1. 

7 unsatisfactory - / ' 
14 average 7' 
14 good < '-a ' [ ~ I 

35 \ ■ • '-^'^~- • , 

Analysis of the courses • " 



fo Of the par*ticipants.'hai3 a good social and 
educational background. This 'has contributed, to the success 
of the courses. At the end of the courses, the participants 
could speak and understand not only the daily spoken phrases 
Put also phrases needed when working at, different factories, 
asking for information about travel and asking/ their way, 
and phrages to be used afc^nhe bank etc. 

^^^"^ these courses, vocational training is jriven 
at the tecnnical schools In 'Istanbul, Adana, Eski^ehir,' 
Ankara a^id Izmir. r > , 
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J >' ICEM GER M/^- COtJRSE, FINANCE D' ' 

BY THE COTclL OF ElJi=lOPE AND HEI5"'ffr NAPIEjS 
, gROM 9 OCTOBEPl 19T3 TO 25 JANUARY IQTH 



FOR ITALIAN WORKERS . 



FINAL REPORT 



A 



1. INTRODUCTION , " 'y, 



ICEM was pleased to accept a contract djller^ it by th^ 
Coimcil of Eiirope and dated 2 June 1975 wlj^rety |the former \' 
agreed to organise and run a course in th^^rman language^^^ 
for the benefit of Italian workers destin# "r^t^ke up. - / ■ 
employment in the Federal Republic of Ger^n£/K^he Council 
of Europe, for its part, agreed to f inane^^^^ Woject by ^ 
putting at ICEM>s disposal an all incl^usive sunpof PF8,opO, 
The course in question. commenced irf:?Naples on 9 October and 
terminai^ed after 72 hours of instruction, on 25 January ^1974 . 
It was run with the collaboration of the Goethe. Institute - 
(technical assistance,), tjie German Commission l^etrtploymenji 
chaianelling of students) and the Italian labour authorities 
(recruitment). Further details a^Jje as follows, 

2. ^ RECRUIIMEN T * ' ' 

As notice of the Council's decision to en^Mist ICER,. 
with this .course was received only in June, ic'wa$ found | 
necesa^'ary to fct with urgen'qy and to make 'immediate contaci. .\ 
with^the Provincial Labour Office in order to effectively ^ 
launch the nece,^sary_recruitment campaign which took the ' 
following form: "^^ 

1. At the end of July, the Italian Labou£^ authorities 

furnished ICEM with a. list of 90 workers who i^ad applied 
to expatriate to Germai^'' during the preceding 3 months. 
These candidates^ received from ICEM a letter informing 
.them of the proposed course and inviting them to apply 
for admission. ' This yielded 21 applications from 
workers who declared dei^inite interest in employment 
prospects in Germaj^ a'^ vf^ll as a, firm intention to attend^ 
the course organJ.sed for' tneir benefit, 

ii* Ihrpugh ICEM-Labour Office intervention, the local press, 
beginning on 15 August, published a news item at weekly 
intervals: inviting prospective oandldate's to apply fpr 
admission to this course. This pf^^s release was, i^.^ ',^;<>>:^^ 
addition, repeated by radio, .on 20 August during a '''^^^'l:'^^ 
transmission dedicated to local news. ^By these means a ' "*'^ 
further 37 applications were received bringing^the total 
to 58. 
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/ ^A^jL ^an dldates were personally interviewed By an ICEM 
representaTive but only those who could demonstrate an acceptable 
degree of literacy v/ere admitted to participate in the course. 

The initial case-load of 58 interested persons representing 
the product of some 10 weeks publicity activity;, is considered 
y minimum an^i, in some respects, » disappointing* However, 2 

facto^s should not be overlooked in assessing the effectiveness 
of the measures adopted, namely: 

.a* In August, being the height of th^lidliday period when 
most Italian cities experience a seasonal exodus, 
,the recruitment drive produced only mediocre results. 
Pi»ovided a longer period of notice can be given, it is 
suggested that for any future courses all summer ' 
publicity be avoided. - */ 

b. In September, normal activities in\ the city of Naples 

were completely disrupted following the cholera outbreak i 
which kept many persons indoors and undoubtedly had its ^ 
negative effects on the application rate. 

p. ENR PIKE NTS AND ATTENDANCE 

- ^ Q^LJ^^^ 58 potential students who, on application, declared 
' t&emselveB interested in frequenting this course, only 30 
attended classes. ^,Nine of- these, although repor-ting for at 
least one lesson, proved themselves either unable or unwilling 
........ Jbo .pai:ticipate with the minimum regularity necessary for 

satisfactory progress,' and, although attending in an observer 
-capacity, were^ not formally added to class foils,. 

Of the*'21 v;ho qualified for enrolment, averag(^^^ a tte Ranees 
were. ,as f olipws: 1? in October, in November, l^^^g^iBecelnb^jc^ .and 
' 11 in Jaguar/. As with all begianer lansuage courses "^f this kind 
participatTan tends to decline as the difficulties of language 
increai^e. T9 this must be added other factors includijjig^ the^f:^ 
/physical and 'mental^ fatigue of the workers at th"<^^ enjpl^W 'the' ^ 
' day, as' weiL as problems of access to classroom "-ptemises^ in 
\ the he avy^^tfe apo litajr' e veiling traffic. In fact, the ^decline 
in attendance mentioned above represents^^normal wastage and 
must be planned for in all courses of this natijire^^" 

' CLASS TIMETABLE , ' ' . - ' 

^ As mentioned already, this course began ori 9 October 1975* 
.Unfortunately, this represents a delay of some 6 weeks beyond 
the date for which the course was originally planned. The 
postpoSement, however', w aa due to factors quite beyond ICEM^s 
.control. Classes operated in 2-hour evening sessions 3 times 
weekly from 6,30 to 8.3O prn'-^ ' Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and terminated, after 72 hoiir's on 25 January 197^. It was 
proposed at the" outset ^that the course. i*orming the subject of 
this report be of 200 rather than 72 hours* duration, V/e 
advance the following reasons as a justification for this 
reduction. , ' 
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For DIDACTl^C reasons , it is felt that if students, are 
choseH according to pre-established criteria, the limited 
aims of this course can be achieved in fewer than 200 v 
hours. > ^ 

i; For PRACTICAL reasons ; we note that .students, in order 
to attend lesson:? must ^om^ not only from Naples city 
but' also from the Province. They usually arrive at 
lessons ^ having worked day and are therefore, for the 
moS^' part, physically tirted. and mentally fatigued. It 
is felt that. 3 months is the^ longest period of time we" 
can reasonably ask these students ^to continue this 
' sacrifice. We feel a^course of a longer :Q&r*ati on would 
result in students becoming >estless with a consequent 
<l higher drop-out rate. '^^^ 
) ( ' ^ 

' iil* For PSYCH0IX36ICAL l^easons , particularly as no guarantees 
regarding their placement^ in Germany can be given, it ^ 
is unwise to commit students psychologically (which 200 
hours- of instructibia would probably do)^ to the idea of 
leaving for Germany, especially in the present economic 
climate when ^ch a move may be quit'^ inadvisable. 

.5. TEACHING ^jyiKa^:RIAl> 

\^e mo6t)up-to-date GeisQan language teaching i^ilm (with 
-colour ai^soum) produced especially for ,for^ign woi^ke?^' and 
copi'^ted shortly before the beglr^mi^g of this course .entitled 
"Viel- GlUck in Deutschland'^(l973) >^^sed aV,a basis for the 
curriculum of study. 

A. General ' ' t ' i ? 

' ^As a le-tiguag^^^vt^ching device, thf^ movie film has 
enormous possibilities. ,If professionally prodycedc^, both 
^from the methodological aM'.photographic points of view, the 
film excels Especially- when cbrisi^^ered from the following 

i. Through Colour, movement ajid sound, the film compels a ' " 
high degree of attention frbm its viewers. .This fact^ 
assunjgs greater importance when the students - siich as 
ours • are/ persons of a lov;er cultural and academic level 
who may not feel entirely at ease .in the traditional 
classroom situation and who, therefore, may be more, easily' 
prone to distractions. , 

ii. As a technique of presentation, the film can reduce a - 
situation to tha essentials, it can prev^i^^aijything ^ 
irrelevant from taking the learner's attention ^ away 'i^rom 
the teaching point, it can exploit gestures.*,. ]^oks and 

' movement of lips to interpret what is being said, arid- hy , 
being able through 'sound and motion to convey results, 
causes, reas6ns ar)d feelings of an action, it can so 
communicate emotional experiences and therefore approximate 
more closely to reality* V . ' . 



. - \ ' . ' / I 

> t • ^' -- • 

iii FusTtherTiorGj not all situations ca-^l^ demonstrated in 
the classroom^ but the sound film, c|n present almost an 
situation belonging to the outbid? ii'orld'with drama, an 
. . vividness. Tiiis ve'ry vividne'ss, m turn, increases the 
meaning of the _ accompanying language . 




iv. 



Particularly in a course vvhi^ch has aims in addition to the 
purelv li: -uistic ones, the film can take the .student . 
/ int- a foreip:n country and immerse him in the environment,^ 
customs and mentality of- the inhabitants. In fact, it 
comes closer than any other means of giving the illusion 
/ of living in the foreign couptry which, in a course sucn 
as this one, can be invaluable ' as a forufn for imparting 
- information -on life in Germany arrl in providing innumerable - 
' departure points for comments by the teacher and further 
class discussion. \ / - 

B. " Viel GlUck in Deutschland" / 

The production of this film was c/f)mmissioned by the ^v- 
Bundesministerium f\ir Arbeit und Sozialordnung and realised 
with the support and sppnsoj;;ship of the Goethe Institute 
(Muhich). . . * • - . 

i. Thematic content ' ^^z";- ^- 

■ The course .consists of 12; colour klms (with sound track) 
each lasting approximately 15 minuses. .The varying situations 
lich servers back^ound to the plot a^ ^^L'^^ToJkers and 
from the lives- and spheres of interest of alien workers ana 
are as follows : ■ • ■ \ ° 

1. ' m&«tls of public .transpor4(different kinds, utilisation), 

2. - a working day (punch-card,- shifts, control, settlement 
• • ^ v/ages etc ), 

\ ' accommodation in Germany (mediation, contract rights), v 

4. - '---changing. -work (general, Ue gal situations and possibilities), 

5. ■ contact with Germans (greeting forms, \social occ/asions), 

6. school prpblem.s' (school system and pra^^tical possibilities), 
7.. free time (sports, cinema, TV), 

sX^uying and selling (practical'help, instaWnt Jurch^se), 

9. medical assistance, " ■ \ ^ \ 

10. .professional development (for workers), 

profes^sional syndi^cetes (social- legislation, accident \ 
irisurance ) , 



11. 



rn^/-- 12. German food. 

' . ./• 



/ 
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ffferent 
.e 1 series 
tJliis I course 
s/not Itreated 



Each film recounts a separate story fc 
actors are employed. • Unf^or-tunately, part J 
(German food)/V7as not .available at the time 
and, therefore, the material relating t o, 
in olass. / / 

ii. Linguistic content 

■ - /4hrough these 12 serie'S','' a basic introduction to 1:he'^ 
lan^a'ge is given which, irf' turn, is followed by\an appropriate^ 
programme .of - la-nguag4 int-fensif icat|-on, Vocabulaiy-wiso, , the . 
filmed portions contain/from 600 to 700 new'wordsl in-line 
^with the practical nat^ure of thife programme, grammatical items 
have beei. ^selected with primary impor-feance be^Lng- alssigned, to 



*tfie criterion "usef^hess f or'i^ommunication purposi^s". 
iii. Aims 

Emphasis is placed on comprehension aBd-«apeakirig witl 
the graphic skills of .readir^g a^d writing of secondaW 
importance - reading being limited to "readings for ihforma^tion 
and writing to| form-filling and simple description. Vocabulary 
is restricted (Jo non-specialised items. The aims for this Vi.-^ 
course are, therefore, extremely practical and are designed 
• ,^ , . tj^e 



to contribute ''to the integration of alien workers intt 
social structure of Germany. 



\ 



iv. Method 



The f^ilm is bas^^d^nSuagtruction by audio-visual 

;dia feature; 



Jthod 

principles' with -mult^^-toia features. The language is presented 
in dialogue form through live situations and duringthe \filmed 
portions rfo o^^mmatjical explanations or rules are given; 
These dialo^^' endeavour to' convey as clearly as possibl 
realistic situationar With a definite attempt to obtain a 
certain grammatica^l.^ogressio 




of -*,1fiel GlUck In Deutschl-and" 

w~ " 



Kj+«lly' speaiking films for language and orientatioh 
*iiotruction tend! to become outdated rather rapidly; | 
not tjnly is ovoc world (and laWuage) continually in (the 
phase' .of ,chaft^, but the photptophic qualities of film 
tend^^to deter iwa^ with, age (f^ng) and use (v/orn 
SQund^tr^ck). This eannot be said\)f "viel Gltlck in 
Deutschlgnd" , however, as being pf &uch recent production 
(1975)4 the l^^s. retained lits original qualitieis. 




b. 



\i'el Gluck in Deutischland" ■ wis. used in^hij 
the '^^^t purpose for which ic was original] 
thaWis^- the foreign workers' language nefi^ds' in 



s coiars^ for 
lly conceivecL, ' 

-^-irmar^. / 
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The same Croetha Institute v;ho collaborated in the actual 
production of the film v;as able, in this course in Naples, 
to apply the underlying methodological principles of the 
film, in such a way ag to exploit to the full its 
potentialn.ties as a teaching devices ^ ' • 

.Since our rlnterm report was compiled, certain negative 
^aspects of the film 'in question have become evident • 
'These may be summarised as follows: 

i; * ' . * 

Althoicgh from. a linguistic point of viev7 it could be 
claimed thaic "Viel Gltick in Deutschland" incorporatfei^^a 
certain logical progression in the presentation, of its 
language material, it is felt that the step from one^ coriQept 
to another is somewhat. too great for the average worker/ 
student to grasp* Furthermore, the language of the films 
^becomes eil too quickly that of normal everyday speech bqt. . 
from the point cf view of structui^e as well as speed of 
delivery. The result was that some students found it 
• increasingly difficjalt to keep up with the rate of linguistic 
^progression demande'p by the film series.' In particular, film 
Ho, Tfciearly makes' too great a demand* on the ability of 
students to ccmprfehend' *the contents as do those that follqw it» 

2 • 2, Real ism "of sn][fcuations 

jthe situations portrayed by the ' 
reality while others give ^ 
life in present-day Germany. 
As our sfcudentG ar^^ noi^ yet_ liVing .in that country and 
theif^for^ have no possibility * of comparing the filmed situations 
witn''re^^l?'ty^ they may get a^v/rong impression (and, in 
particu*|£:r, toe^rosy a picture) of life in Germany. This 
somewhat false g^br traval of reality together with the linguistic 
difficulties iref^rrfed to demands the expert intervention and 
propitious guidance of' a capable teacher,, who, in his capacity 
as mediator, is able to adapt and explain the material and. fit 
lit to hie rtu-ienta' needs. V/ithout this intervention, the 
\filjns could raise expectations which vfould, in many cases, be 
.l^ontradict'ed in -actual experience. ^ *" , . - ' 

K * 

vi , A cc orpjpa ny 1 rt ^. d id actio material - 




of^the coiirse "Viel GlUck in Deutschland*^. gvaiiable at ^he * v 



Apart from the films themselves, the didactic material 



present time consists of: 
i * ' . ^\ 

^ It 10 coloure<5 slides of .each film used as a stimulus for 
. langu-^^ge v;ork, ' ' ^ 



1 
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2. tapes of the original dialogue of the films' with short 
explanatory comments in the participants' mother tongue, 

3. the following printed material distributed to students: 

i, , loose pages with photographs of^ .the slides ^mentioned 
in (1) above) together with accompar^ing dialogue. 
This material is used at the post-screening stage, * 

ii, loose pages with structural sentence forms and 
practice exercises as well as the .most' important 
vocabulary iterftSb, phrases and comprehension questions, 

Both (i) and (ii) above are written only in German 
and take the place of the traditional, text book. 

iii, Loose pages for use after each film with the most 
important information relating^to the theme of the 
previous film, Ihis material Is written in the 
participants' mother , tongue with the most r$levar)t 
German vocabulary items shown in parenthesis, A^/ ^ 
the "^end of /each page there is a series of questions 
which relate the contents to the course participants, 

6. INFORMATION 

The purpose c/f' this course as stated was not on2]y-to 
impart an elementary knov/ ledge of the German language'' but 
also to iriform prospective employees about the way of * life 
in Germany. Apa/t from the information pages for each \ 
follow-up lesson already referr^s^to in (iii) which 
offered a good start, forVnal instruction was given from 
publications of Bundesanstalt PUr Aroeit (NUrnborg): 

a. "Inf ormazioni per i lavoratori italiarii che vanno ad 
occupare un posto di lavoro in Germania" , and 

b. "Notizie gener^li sulle condizioni di lavoro e di vita 
^ in Germania" . 

' la addition, students were briefed on the following topics: 
i, general conditions of life in Germany, 
' i±,n hours and conditions of work, 

iii. social insurance, taxes and family help, _ ' „ 

Iv. form-filling, , ' 

V. valuable advice on job interviews. 

•■^^ • * 
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7^ ^ TEACHER .AND .TEACHING TECHNIQUE 

i, TEACHER^ . ' . ' ; • 

It must; be realised that the role .of the ;teacher in a 
course (such ag this) based on a language teaching film is 
somiewhat different from that of the traditional language 
instructor. 

As the film itself presents the language material, a^ ^ 
novel approach is reqiiired^ in tjie follow-up lessons v^here the 
teadher^ assuming the role of mediator, . mUst not only adapt / 
the pr^sehted material to fit his students* particular needs> 
but also to create q lesson atmosphere which is quite different 
Trom ariy traditloijal:, concept of school inatruction. In . 
addition, the teacher should be able to speak the partici^^^ts» 
mother tongue and preferably have some idea of the way of 
life of foreign^ employees in their home country as well as in 
Germany, The importance of the teacher's having a"j?horough 
knowledge of .present conditions in Germany has already been' 
referred to in the context of the film's role as an information 
imparting device .(see paragraph 5 aoovc). ^ 

Fortunately, the teacher of the cJourse in question. Miss 
Schumann..- a^native German speaker of 30 years of age - was \ 
atfeeH;© fulfil / most of these requisites. In the first place, 
mss Schumann ait^tended a 3-day %eacher training course on 
language film instruction given by the Goethe Institute's 
Director of CoUrses and thereafter taught the course throu^ 
its progressive stages under the latter 's close supervision. 

Miss Schumann, moreover, spoke good* Italian and had a 
satisfactory /knowledge of local conditions. Another factor 
contributing/ to «the success of her teaching was Miss Schumann's 
fine personality and pleasant demeanour and her ability in 
creating an .excellent teacher/student relationship, 

/ ^ 

ii, TEiyCHiNG TECHNIQUE . ' ' 

So far we have been concerned with the general didactic 
featurejs of the material used in this course. It is felt 
th^t some comment may toe of interest at this point- regarding . 
the actual technique ,employed by the teacher. In this con.text 
"we refer to the lesson plan which sets out the ^ 
procedural steps followed "by the instructor for teaching one 
film and the time allotted to each step. 

It must be remembered tjiat the film "viel Gluck in • 
Deutschland" is itself in an^experjimental stage and that the 
lesson plan^ therefore, represents the fruit of the experiment 
gained during tljis course rather than one formulated according 
to pre-established criteria.^ A close examination of the. 
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lesson plan referred to will reveal that the teaching , approach 
adopted in this course of study was entirely in linp with 
modern principles of second, language teaching and', /in 'particular ^ 
with the Councilrs own recommendations to give a certain 
pre-eminence, at least during the initial stages, to aural 
comprehension and practice in the spoken language (see 
Pro Memoria paragraph 2 (a))^^ . 

8. ^ TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT, SERVICE, ROOMS 

Instruction usinjg the' multi-media system can only be 
successful if the technical and organisational aspects are 
' sufficiently catered for, In this context, ICEM is ^^ebted 
to the German Commission, (Verona ) wHov put at ICEM's disposal 
the necessary equipment /for' screening 'including a l6 mm 
sound film projector as/well as slide projector with remote 
control switch. / - 

i " ' 

In addition to thfe teacher, an assistant was present at _ 
classes at all' times to handle, operate anri attend to the 
maintenance of this equipment. It was felt necessary to free 
the teacher from such technical operations which would only 
•^have represented an additional and constant preoccupation. , 

V 

The room where the screening takes place must offer the , 
^minimum requirements for film projection such as darkening/ 
possibilities, gpod acoustics, no sound disturbance from the 
projectors as well .as being of such a size as. to 'permit, the 
projection of a pj^cture sufficiently large f oiwjomf ortable \ 
viewing. To these exig^ncies^ .the Goethe InstituteJ^g^main , 
hall^ responded admirably, ' , ^^^^^^^-^.^/^^ , 

9. STUDENTS AND STUDENT PERFORT^ANCE 

The course Cas planned for skilled and unskiife'd workers 
who; / ^ - - ' ^ 

1. had compiiited elementary school (which means a certain 
reading and writing ability), 

ii. were between 21 and 58 years of age, 

iii. had an expressed desire and a real possibility of obtaining 
work in Germany. 

It was immediately noticeable that the professional 
prepara.tory training of the participants at this course was 
generally higher than that of the unemployed in southern 
J Italy. In particular, their ^perceptive faculty in the reading 
and writing skills was surprisingly good - a difference 
prej^umably attributable at least in part to their origins as 
inhabitants of a large city such as* Naples. ' In addition^ 
study motijviation was particularly high>?gjS most were genuinely 
interested" in oj3cupying a position in 'GeiPT] 



erIc , rQi26-- 




The 11 students who Qpncludf^; this course were all 
asslgftBd' sa-kiSf actory gyadings at 'the final examiriation, ^ 

lO; -^ FLA'CE^-IENT IN GERMANY -'^ ^ . ' - 

^ The 3erman representative . in Italy for the BunSesaftstalt 
^Ur Arbeit offered participating students every assistance i^ 
indingk.suitable employnifent in Germany, *In this connection 
_ndtf5^t the request oi* ICEiM he visited Naples on 10 Deoembcr and ^ i 
personally conducted interviews during the course of i^'l^ich a 
total, of. 10 students completcd.^employment applica.,tion forms 
which v/ere subsequently forwarded to Germany ("zentralstelle 
f\5r Arbpltsvermittlun^* in^Pr^nkf Ifrb ) with a-^iew to obtaining 
work contracts in line* with students' qua lif.:^at ions and 
experience. " In addition, for $ of the sStudehts a professional 
interview >)as not considered necessary iji that the candidates 
cohcernffd'^ere already in the employ of ^ 'German^ firm (Schlinder 
Company) |ind who were awaiting, cn the dompietion of the ' \ 
course, a^^ran^fer to the company i s headquarters in Germany 
After 10 l^ceoiber no further visits td this course- by German 
Commission representatives were^ made as, the general economic 
situation ip.[t}:ie 5;ederal Republic at me time excluded the 
possibility^ Qii If n immediate* placement for course participants. 
Hov/ever, thk'm^ did give as^iiranc^^ that every single ^ 



worker/studentW receive -pers^^of notj-)fication. regarding 
the general] employment situation in^ ^erma^ as well as a 
follow-up ^"1^^ as feoon as' this sit^alion improved. 

11 / . -CONCLUSIONS AND^ R£cQMIffi?g)ATIONSl ^;^ fe^f ^ 

1. 'In general terms, instruct/ion ba^ed^:^' rtlm^d material 
possesses in-built motivational featu3^j|^iw|a highly comment 
it in the teaching of -language par ticuiaMy^ to persons of a j 
less privileged cultural and education^O^iH^cK^oi^^ for whom 
the traditional classroom learning^.situat^h lis ^i:her entirely 
unfamiliar or, at least, C^lnapproor iate , ^ . ^ 

2. ' However, the fi'lmed course " viel Glucfe in Deutschland" , 
althou^ ;^w and tailor-madp to fit this S{)eclal category 
of student, does have its negative a?peets yip-ch, however, in 
this course were greatly mitigated by ^irtuf^of the adaptive 
,and mediative role of the teacher as wellf as the expert ^ 
supervision and guidance on the part of the. Goethe Ir-stitute. 

3. Not every teacher is adaptable by temperament and. ability 
for filmed language instruction: only thp^e who possess the 
necessary prerequisites which include their '^having received 
a period of specif ii^c training in 'this kind of specialised 
teaching. 
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j^r^rV 4, It has been pointed out that, for v^lous compelling 
iM"^ s reasons,, it is not practical at present to give nipre than 
"^i '• 72 hours of instruction. Under more suitable conditions, 

hpwever, 'courses of 200 or more hours could be expected to" 
i Lj give much more' satisfactory results. Such courses would be 
wf^ ' of an intensive nature involving up to. 6 hours of instruction 



per d'^y. This, in turn,' would mean that candidates would 
,. have, to devote their full time to study and would nee^Jto. be 

Iiai<f an allowance to compensate for their loss of- earnings 
^ . during ,.tfie' period -df the course (7-8 weeks). 

\^i:i'e the possibility of organising such courses on -a 
^1 ■ regular basis- may be fairly remote at present, an experiment 
along these lines could lead to significant and v^liJable 
results. ^'aT 

' • 5 The role of the German Commission in endeavduring to 

obtain work contracts for students in line with thel^r qualif ic«tions 
and experience has already been referred to. . These «fforoS _ 
were most appreciated and of particular value as students who 
> enter into contractual il^lations with employers in this way 
are moved to Germany urder the auspices of the pomi^ission 
with all the advantages that such assistance affor^^,^ 



In fact, very close contact with the Cpramifgsioajwas l^eptj^ 
throu^out the fentire period of the course and candajra^e^ • 
were repeatedly dissuaded from any temptation to depajS^ alia 
Ventura*^ oart^-cularly in the pr^^plng economic clima^^. The 
Comraissionis involvement and inteVe^t, moreover, hadji*s\ 
obvious beneficial effects on student motivatibn ai^' process. 

6. In a large measure, the satisfactory resQl^l °I^L%'" > 
present course are to be ascribed to the fact t^hati^CpK'jWas, |* 
able to avail itself of ■ the services of the folIowlYig' bddlesr 
Italian Ministry of Labour (in the field of r6crui%enp,.^ the 
Go6the institute (technical supervision), and the (^,*rman , 
Commission (placement):. .. Each was, able to offer an^< expert ■ 
contribution in the area of its specialisation ;apd ICEM|- ,fo^ 
its part, was able to channel and co-ordinate these actg.vities 
■which it has done to the best of. its ability. 



Uli 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS 



4 



RESOLUTION (70) 35 
(Adoptedhy tbe-Ministers' Deputies on 27 November 1970) 



SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR THE CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS 



^ The Committee. of Ministers, 

1. Having regard to the recommendation subrr.itted to it by the Council of Europe 
Special Representati\c for National Refugees and O\er-Population, follov^ing studies 
that have been carried out and in tho, light of thc-orinion expressed b\ his Advisor) 
Committee on school education for the children of migrant workers ; 

IL Considering that the instruction and education of children is an ' inalienable 
right which may.be claimed even in difficult circumstances, such as those engendered 
by interna.tional mjgrations : ' ' ^ 

IIL Conscious of the necessity of ensuring, in their own interests, that the children 
' of migrant ^workers do not lose their cultural and linguistic heritage and that they 
benefit from the culture of the receiving country ; 

\ ' — , . ' 

IV- Considering that ^efforts made by emigration and immigration countries to facili- 
tate school education f<5: the children of migrant workers will promote their adaptatioa 
or inte'gr^^on and consequently that of their parents; 



V, ' Considering that in this matter clo^e collaboration between the relevant depart- 
ments of the European member States to promote educational and cultural integration is 
in confocmity with the aims defined in Article 1 of the Statute of the CouniLril of Europe, 

Recommends that jjovc cn hie nts of member States : 

A - Guarantee, by m*e<^ns of legislatjon or regulation, exercise of the right of migrant 
workers* children to school education ; 

B • Take appropriate measurc% for the attainment of the following objectives : 

I, To improve^jj^J;' iniormation given to families before departure about the educa- 
tional facilfties and recyjirements in the immigration country, and to provide on arrival 
adiicc and assistance ?^ cohnectiori with enrolment in schools for those of compulsor), 
school age : ^ 
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2. To provide for the children of migrant workers who do- not emigrate with the 
head of the family the opportunity of staring or completing their compulsory education 
in their country of origin and possibly to*provide free schooling and school equipment 
i for them^^ for example in maintain e4'or Stale schools ; i 

^ 3'. To ensure that the responsible emigranon senTices and school authorities ad- 

vile the families of migra^.f^^.^orkers to obtain, before a child's departure, standard 
rrfcords providing information pn i^s school career and health, to assist in the assess- 
ment of its level of scholasti|^ attainment ; 

^0 < » ' 

4. To ensure that the appropriare l^cal sejvices;^and where appropriate, the em- 
ployers of migrant workers, iiTform the school authorities concerned without delay of 
the arrival of children of school age ; j ; ^ 



5. Possibly to establish/ if ieeiJ be, in co-operation with the authorities of the 
countries concerned, in areas whdrfe^a sufficient number of migrant workers' famih'es 
hvel special classes or courses '^.lesigned to assist the gradual integration of the 
children into the normal classes of the country of immigration, in particular by helprng 
th^m to learn the language ot 'xhe country; children of migrant workers should be 
taught in sj^ecial classes or attend special courses for the shortest time strfctly neces- 
sary ; . . 

' . ?" 

6. To promote, after a pVrTod of adaptation appropriate^each child, full inte- 
gration into normal classes rn order to develop mutual Wderstanding ; with this in 
mind, immediate integration into the school in certafn^lbbjects such as drawing physi- 
cal training, ^dicrafts etc., should be, encouraged as far as possible ; ' 

7 To see to it that," where practica'ble (and except for special classes or 
courses) compulsory classes do xiot ^pgtain dissimilar pupil groups in numbers likely 
to prejudice the teaching boe^,pf th^Jfehildren of migrant workers and of the native/ 
ci ten, . y::--'':^ . ^ / 

8. To encourage, Kith the assistance of public and private bodies in the receiv-^ 
ing country, the organs sat^n^ assisted and supervised study periods after school in 
' "'""''^ educational help for cljjldren Who do not receive it' Z 

• \ 

_ 9. To admit migrant workers' children, on the same basis as other children to 
holiday camps and establishments for children b^ll school age, and grant them 
scholarships, exemptions and other facilities ; - 6. ' 6 -^ni incm 



10. To encourage migrant workers to take part in the life of their children's school; 

„,i.r.V'J\'"""'T '^'f''^'' '° receiving country who ha,;e the children of 
migrant workers in their charge to- acquire • an adequate knowledge of teach'ing pro- 
™mies in the countries of.ori gin of such pupils; , ceacningpro- 

V^^re^"'"""''^' '"^ '"J'' °^ '° follow courses' 

in hv receiving countries and vice versa, in order to promote^ understanding of the 
cultuml and educational systems qf-these countries • ^ ' 
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\ . . . ' 

13. To promote, in the emigration countries, and also in the receiving countries, 
it the appropriate authorities agree, the training of specialist teachers to educate the 
children of migrant workers abroad, in the civilisation and language o^ their country of 
origin ; , - ^ 

14. To encourage co-operation between the educational authorities in the emi- 
gration and immigrjation countries'in order to promote §uch instruction arid award to the 
children who receive it certificates or diplomas drawn up in their motner ton^e and 
seating the level attained 

15. To promote re^nteg^ation into school education of children of*miWant workers 
who return to their country of origin ; 

16. For the purposes of admission to educational establishments to lencourage a 
liberal attitude in relation to the equivalence of certificates and diplomas Which testify 
to a sufficient level of- education ; and to ensure that migrant workers* children who 
have obtained such certificates or diplomas are enabled, on returning to their countries 
of origin, to enjoy all opportunities for their school cafc^er on the same b'ai>Ss as other 
pupils haying pursued their studies abroad ; \ 

C - Report to the Council of Europe every four years on measures taken to give effect 
to this resok 
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, .SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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•COUNCIL OF EUROPE EXPERIMENTAL SPECIAL CLASSE^' 
•1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR . " 



I 



• REPORIJS EROM SCHOOLS ORGANISING THE CLASSES 



Secretariat Memorandum 



I-^ lOTRODUCTION ' . ' X 

Reports on Council of Europe experimental special classes 
for. the 1972-73 school year are contained In addenda I to v' 
to this do(|^ument . * 

Before golr)g on to analyse these reports, we shall giW^_ 
a brief account of the background to this project and of thi^. 
council of Europe t,s alms In Including It In Its Work Programme! 



^ The Council of Europe, whose primary concern has always 

been t.o safeguard the interests of the Individual, especially 
; in those areas where they >|^re most vulnerable, has done' much 
tii to help one of the most deprived categories of persons, natnWy 
migrant workers, in recent years, for Instance, the Committee 
of Ministers had adopted a series of resolutions, prepared^^^^ 
^ ^ the Special Representative and his Advisory Committee, on \ 
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such problems as, housing^ language teachings ,the equivalence 
of qualifications, participation by migrant workers in the 
life of Vheir firms, occupational safety, equality of treatment 
as between national and migrant workers, the reuniting^ of 
families, the recovery of outstanding maintenance paym^ts,' 
social services for migrant workers, the return of mig^nt 
workers to their home countries and the equivalence of „ ^ 
prc^fessional' titles . ' 



Since emigration also al?fects the families of ' 
migrant workers, the Council of Europe has- given attention 
to the situation of children. who receive their education in 
a country whose language^ they ^do not know. Although the 
absenceSof statistics makes a precise assessment impossible^ 
experts ^have calculated, that in 1968 there wereo about • '^^ 
1,200,000 children of unskilled migrant workers in, Europe •♦^^ 
This fi^re, which has certainly increased since then, gives 
some indicaf'lon of the scale of the^probiem. 

It was in this context that, in 1970, the Committed of ^ ' 
Ministers adopted Resolution (70) 35 on school education 
for the children of 'migrant workers, whereby it recommended : 

- the provision of information for families, the host ^ 
community, school authorities and employers; 

\' ' . 

-'the Introduction of measures to ensure that the children 
of immigrant workers are entitled to ^school education 
ar|d: that, ' if .they subsequently return to' their home 
countries, "they are reintegrated into the local school 
systemj 

' ' . ' , \ \ 

- the setting up of special/school classes, or courses to 
promote the gradual integration of immigrant children - 
into ordinary classes in the » immigration pountry; 

- the^ trafaiiog of specialist teacfers conversant with ■ ■ 
'immigrant children's languages and the sch&ol systems 

in their countries of origin; 

-*"^Larious forms- of assistance, such as exemption from - 
school fees, the^provision of books and other* school^ 
equipment free of charge and free admission to edlicdtional 
establlshm*ents Tor migrant workers' children wishing 
to carry on their education In- their home countries i 

•eft 

The aim of tlie recommended special school classes- 



is twofold> viz: 



\ 



- to facilitate the integration of immigrant children ' irito 
the compulsory school system^ of the host country; \*\ 
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- to enable immigr6.nt children to keep in touch with 
the language and culture of their home countries. 

The second aim is as important as the first, since 
experience has sbown that a gulf develops between parents 
and children whenever the latter know only the language 
of the host 'country .V It is easy to imagine how serious the 
consequences of such' inability of parents and c|;Aildren to 
communicate, with each other might be . 

Moreover, familiarity with the native lan£^uage and 
culture is important in the event of a migrantfworker 
'^returning to hia home country, as it will savefhis children 
from feeling foreigners in t>haC couptry. 

Per each of ^^the '5 experimental, ^special clas\ses 
^organised, the council of Europe* has made a financial ^ 
cdntribution to the educational establishments responsible. 

It is hoped that the classes will provide information 

on such matters as organisatiional arrangements, the vai^ious 
problems involved and the solutions envisaged, criteria 
adopted in the face of .this or that situation, and -teaching 
methods used. This should 'dllow the nartional organisations 
concerned to compare the results of the ,^d if ferment experiments 
in order to establish an oip^^i(k^ methodology . ^ 

In the 1972-75 school O^eary the^f olloWiij^ Couucil of 
Europe .special , classes were run: 

• * *" ' , . i \i 

- one in Belgium, by the, I^o^j^^l Co^mittee^"^f or. Permanent 
Education of the Municipality cSfir R^tinne ^ (Li^ge) ;\ 

- 3 Fi;»ance, by: 

a. the Vauban Colleget of secondary Educat^lpq- (CES)^ 
Strasbourg, with the co-operation of the • ^ 
"Association Contact et' Promotion", / 

b. the National Institute for Educationa,! Research 
and Documentation (iNltop), 29, rue dtUlm,',.P.gi^ils, 
which set up a class at th^ Anatole Prance 
Co-educational primary school, Vitry:, and " 

iother at the St.-Exupery School; Oagny; 
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one in Sweden,. by the National Board of .Education at 
^ I the Rinkeby School (1), • ^ * . - ^ 

ANALYSIS -OF THE^REPORTS . 

^1- The experimental character of ^"^fTesa_5 classes has 
ena^ed jertain problems regarding the' provision^ of school ' 
eduea^.on for migrant workers' children to be spotlighted. 
The>jst significant of .these problems are mentioned in 
the reports*; - - ' 

* First, the aims pursued. All 5 glasses pursued the 
twof-pld aim. of introducing the children to the school system' 
and preserving the culture and language of their countries • 
of origin; a special feature of the Rinkeby class was that 
lessons in t^e mother tongue were optional. \ 

The prob|Lem of selecting pupils -^ seldom mentioned. 
The- need for ^ prior survey of catchment .areas is emphasised 
(Rikkeby); ijt^ iS" suggested that only pupils who have not been 
in.%he immigration country for more than* a year be taken 
(Strasbourg); it is specified that selection in one cage Is ' 
carried out by the Social Sevice for Foreign Manpower, the 
distribution of a circular by the Educational Inspectorate 
(Strasbourg) . . ' 

In this context, attention tends to be-more; diirected at 
the problem of the homogeneity classes/ the- questiori being . 
consldejred from the standpoints of nationality , scholastic i 
attainment and age of pupils to be selected . [ ^ ^ V 

Homogeneity of nationality was a criterion generally _ 
adopted; the only exception was Vlt^y, which chose heterogeneity 
on t^ie ground that this would induceX the chi;Ldren to use 
French as the language of - communication . 

The Advisory Committee may wish to discuss the various 
criter^\ involved with a view to preparing a directive in' 
xne matter . ' ~ ' ^ 



(l)^jRGports on these classes are ^ippended hereto, viz: 

\ rJaddendum I: Experimental speCsial class at Retinne 
. ^- 4 (Belgium) ; - . . . ^ ^ : / 




--addendum II: Exptarimontal spec iaJi' class at Strasbourg ' 

(•prance) ; - , * • . ' ® >'.".' . • 

- addendum IIB Exporimental special class, at Gagny {Pv^ric<^) 

. - addendum W: Experirtw|)tal special, cla^s ah Vitry. '^(Franc - 

i - addendum V:, Exper imen;eai special class at "Rinlfeby 



(Sweden) . 



# 



0J3S ■ • : ' ' 
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The need for homogeneity of scho/lastlc attainment and IQ. 
would appear to be generally accepted* It is empha^sisedy fot 
example, that too wide a range of standards raises | / 
methodological problems, necessitating individual' Reaching X 
for written work (Strasbourg). / 

Homogeneity of age was'' ^dopted at Strasbourg |(l4 - l6 years) 
whereas the report on the Gagny class shows a fairly wide 
range of ages (from 9 years 3 months to 15 years 8 months). 
This question should also be looked into by the Advisory ♦ 
Committee. 

. The question of teachers is a key one, since it is clear 
that foreign pupils, differing as they do from local, pupils 

' in so maay ways (linguistic and cultural background, ^ ' ^ 
psychological and social circumstances, etc), need teaqhers * 

'^■^ capable , of overcorhing the resultant difficulties (l). ; - 

\ ' ^ Accordingly, 'a high degree of specialisation is required, 
though "this does not always appear to be suf f icient3^y / 
em^tjasised by 'the reports. 

^hJLs ' requirement was borne in mind by the'expei^ts who 
dre^ upN^ouncil of Europe Resolution (jOY 55 on school 
, education>4;^or the children of migrant workers, paragraph 11 
of which-j fdr example, recommends thaf teachers be encouraged^ 
"to acquire an adequate knowledge of, 'teaching programmes in 
the countries of origin of such pupils", while paragraph 1? 
refers to the need to "encourage and assist teachers in the 
countries of origin to foMow courses in the receiving _ . 
countries anii .vice versa, in order td prbmote understanding of 
the cultural an^d" educational systems of these countries . , 

- \ : s ^- 

(l) A study is being prepared at the Council of Europe, as 
part of the activities of the CCC's Committee.' for _ 
" General and Technical Education, on speGial'i|||t training 
for teachers responsible for teaching children of . ^; 
migrant workers . This study will be examined by an . 
ad hoc conference to jbe held ip';=<Strasbourg in t^ie 
' '■■ second half of 197,4 under the atifepices of the Standing ■ 
.Conference /of European Ministers of Education, .for 
which the C<i)xmcil of ^ Europe acts as secretkariat. This . 
is in line/ with the recommendations on specialist 
tji'aining /or teachers of immigrant children..in ' 
paragraphs 11,. 12 and, 13 of Resolution (70) 35 of 
27 Nov^ber 1970, on school education for the children 
of migrant workers, s ^\ • ■ . 
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Now alfchoui|h the reports do contain some interestirie: 

SfJIc^f if tS^f^*'? attitudes ^ong teaoher":'u'^oSld have 
,Deen useful if they haa also dgait with the problem of teaahP-p 

/- Nevertheless it would be virong to disregard these 
observations, such 'as the one- by the Vitry class psychologist 
who pointed out that the teacher, an Indian, was ^particSSlv 

problems of foreign children'' "Lew Shen to Sve " 
■the children free .rein and when to be firm'' "was 2=.lS 
patient and never high-handed". The conclusion is reached in ' 
the same report, that teaching foreign pupils "reduires a teaSher 
to make a great effort of adjustment and to be highly fle^!b5e 
in his or ^er methods". The report on the Rinkeby class on ' 
the other hand stresses that preparatory class teacherl-whS 

spe.ak-the language of their pupils found that "the - 
absence of, a lang^aage chared with the pupils and the lack of 
^7J:fl^. their cultural. backgroSnds gave riSe to 

forrniciable communicating* problems" . 

fo« . '^^®7^^^? confirms the existence, of the prior problem of,' 
^nr ^n^ii^.^iH^?^.f mentioned earlier and offers gi^oSnis 

for hoping; that the problem will be given due emphasis in the ' 
reports on- forthcoming Council of Europe special classes. These 
-Sf of could usefully be passed on to those responsible^^? o? 
Jnl ^f"?^tion of immigrant children, at both Intergovernmental - 



As regards the important question of what teaching methods 

. .are most suitab^Le for foreign children, emphasis is placed ' 

above all on learning the language of the host and/or the home 
country. This is probably due to ,the fact that language • • 
• ^f^.L"^^" concern of t^ose running a special class 
• J fitting foreign pupils into the local 

educational system, for which a knowledge of the host country's ' . 
; language is A sine qua non and of the language and- <?ulture of 
the children's countries of origin. ^ ' ' ,' 

What may seem surprising is that in each of the 3 classes 
pun in France a, different audio-visual method was adopted 
for the teaching of French. In Strasbourg, the method used 
was La France en direct" (Hachette), regarding which the following 
.comment is made: "This method, intended for use wit;h lyc<^e' 
pupils-, is oftep ill-.3uite<d to pupils fopom less favoured 
backgrounds. This, makes it necessary to adapt the contents of , 
various parts of the initial stages..so that the .pupils can , ' 
-^really be provided with what they need for their integration . 
with the French working World. " From this it is concluded 
that no suitable metho d is available for teaching adole scents 
whose parents -ar^ foreign workers ". ' ~ 
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At the Vitry school, the method chosen was »»Fr^re 
JacQues", intended »^fcr ail children from any country between 
7 'and 11 years of age»». This method is coH^idered "highly 
selective, implicit, ..audio-visuals omni-purpose and readily 
adjustable"^ As for the school at Qagny, the mei^hod c^^iosen 
was /*'Bqn jour Line, No i», which was considered "well suited 
to the needs of true beginners between the ages of 8 and 10 
but not to^ the needs, still less the motivations, of pseudo 
beginners aged between 12 and 15"? . * 

According to the psychologist who observed the V'itry 
experiment, these 2 audio-visual methods differ in that. the 
-former is based- on- the manipulation c>f figurines on a felt- 
board and the' latter on oral expression. 

Prom the above it- Would appear that in prance^good 
language-teaching methods are available for younger children 
but not .for adolescents. Accordingly, Pre^nce wouid seem 
to be f aced^ with the "problem of filling this gap, while 
for all the countries there appears t^ be the general . 
problem .of devising methods suited to "the different age 
groups of forign pupils, if not to their different levels of 
scholastic attainment. The members of . t|ie Advisory (Jommittee 
may wish to discuss^ this problem, the importance of which 
is clearly emphasised In Resolution (70) 55: /"..'.to assist 
the gradual integra|^ion of the children into Bhe normal . 
classes -'of 'the country of immigration, in particular by 
helpifag them to learn the language ^pf the country" (para 31? • 
The shortage of teaching aids is mentioned by the teacher 
in charge of the RinTceby classi while Retinne provides an 
e;xample of "individual special coaching in French". 



It will have been noted that eomments of a psychological 
4*iiature in one or other^of the 'reports; have been -.alluded to. 
Howevei^ the need f6r iTecourse either.^'to a psychologist or 
to a questionnaire survey app^ajijs tb have been fielt in only 
2 cases, viz at Vitry tpsychologist ) and at Rinkeby (survey). 
The' Advisory Committee may, wish to discuss whether the use 
of a psychologist is a)pprQt)^iate and to. what extent 
psychological investigatioh^sls a necessary ad'juncfc to- the 
teaching of foreign pupils^atid the' integration of both them 
and* their parents^ with the societ^r of the host^ country. 
_ in this, connection the Rinkebj^freport ehiphasises the prior 
condition, of §p incentive on the '|>art'cp foreign pupils and 
above a,\l the^f parents to be integrated) with 
local society, \arguing that such an incentive depends on ^ 
.their intending to remain in the host-country. We think:> 
howeyer^ that^ .regardless wheth^^r. It is iritended to '^^^^ 
i^ermia in the ho^t 'country br to return to the home country, 
the twofold^ aim "of the special* classes, as stated above, 
should i)rovlde sufficient incentive, as the classes offer 
those wishing to stay^an opportunity to learn the language ' 
of the host country alid those wishing tb return an opportunity 
to learn or keep up the language of their country of origin. 
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However/* the teaching methbd's^^^mployed are not enough . 
in themselves 'to ensure the^uccess of a special class. It 
is" "also necessary fpr aoti^' to be taken in the area in 
j which the cla^s is situated, ie ^ef for t§ to influence the • * 
& ♦attitudes of the loc^ indigents population and the foreign 
^children^ts pare^its, f or *i\ i% dfe^sential to create a 

favourable atmosphere arour|aLthel class ./ ,A passage qf great 
signifj!cance in* this respe<j)^4is \o be found in the report 
on the Rinkeby class ^cf add;V,-^ra 3.3), viz ^'.^^h. their ^ \ 
children, in spite of the dfscriminatiion they had to put 
up with, felt rr:ore positive^ '^towar.ds Syeden and were* * ^ - 

influenqed^ by Swedish normi^-^ifeo-'^^i^mat^r degree than^ their- 
more .isolated* parents . This distii^^dfricj^ between the 
imrtgrant parents and their^ chil^drfen' had led to many cases- 
, to serious conflicts within* ghe.'i[ami*lles;u .A similar 

observation appears in one of thfe^^reports on the Strasbourg 
class: "...the adolescent will\!|idb^ French culture" because- 
"as a result of daily encountering a lack of understanding 
or even contemi^^on the part of most people, he will seek to '^^ 
protect his self-esteem by trying to model himself on the 
. average Frenchman • This will re'sult in innumerable family 
'.^conflicts" (c£ add II> Part 2).^ 

♦ 

5 Accordingly, the Rinkeby report calls for "better 
2-way communication between immigrants and Swedes in reg. 
to the disparate living condition^' (cf add Y; para 3-1)* 

On th^ question of these outrof -school activities, a 
, . essential Qomplement t on education, particularly as far a 
making parencs aware of the -difficulties experienced by 
their children is concerned, tl-c report on the Retinne 
class me,y be considered exemplary. Various events, such 
as fdl|<: singing, ^f oik dancing, lectures and radio broadcasts, 
were organised to bring aiu7.ts Into closer contact with 
^ the host country ?s society, thus helping them to accept at 
r least the idea of children preparing themselves for 
integration with that aociety. 

The report on the Retinne class also mentions efforts 
njade to deal with the problem of relations between the 
' chlldr gn of d ite xdint i^orkers and their local-bom schoolmates^ 
Circular letters in Turkish were regularly', sent out to"paren'ts, 
inviting them to send their children tg enter tairfifSnts _ 
(film shows, puppet shows, etc) organised by the local • 
parents » association for all pupils^. Simila^rly, one ^f 
the 2 reports on the school in' Strasbourg (add II, part 1) 
emphasises that th^ teachers negle^cted no opportunity 
(news items. Human Riehts film festival, newspaper articles 
etc) to place stress on "respect for other people's v^ay 
of life" . Moreov.er, J^by being able to turn his qiilture to 
account and display it to his schoplmates, each c/hild came 
to take pride in. his origins and became interested in those 
of others", ' '/ 
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Efforts were also made at Rinkeby to foster friendships 
between foreign and indigenous children, but the "results 
leave muchrto-be desired as regards^the willingness of 
Swedish pupils to help their immigrant~classmates with the 
Integration process" . 

The reader of these reports will also find comments 
Which, although of a secondary or subsidiary nature, 
provide much food for thought on such questions as the 
inqlusion of hapdicrafts in special syllabi, the provision 
of . school buses to encourage school attendance by foreign 
■<5iaildren y/ho are scattered in .various places and the grant 
•Qf-a travel subsidy for "pupils in out-of-the-way places" 
^Strasbourg). There are also various interesting suggestions, 
such as one for the setting up, outside school, of ^«a 
recreation and work oentre where everyone, adults and children 
could contribute part of his national customs (handicrafts, 
cooking recipes, etc) so as to show that all countries 
have some thjpAgs in common" (Gagny) . 

In conclusion, men^tion may be made of the idea put 
forward in the 2 reports on the Strasbourg class that 
pupils from special classes shoiald -be followed up during 
their subsequent academic and even professional careers, 
since "such pupils often need a helping hand, and it is 
most useful to get in touch with their teachers". And 
again: "Every year we arrange a meeting of pupils and 
the xr families with former pupils^zmd other immigrant 
families; on 16 June 1973/a Jbarlp on the Rhine and a tour 
of the Port of Strasbourg tj?6k place". • . ■ * ' ' 

The reports on the firsV 5 Council of Europe special 
classes for migrant workers t children have one thing in 
common, viz a passionate desire^ prompted by both spiritual 
and intellectual motives, tQ^do everything possible to 
ensure that the children of ftJreign workers do not feel too 
disadvantaged in comparison with children from an affluent 
society and are. not condemne^d to suffering which they are 
unable to express and which might mark them for life . ' 

III. COLLUSION 

Although the information supplied by the Belgian, French 
apd Swedish authorities who qo-operated with the Council 
of -Europe in running the 1972-73 experimental special classes 
may be praised for its quantity and quality, the Advisory 
Committee <£( attention should be drawn to the need in future 
for information to be furnished that will enable an analysis 
bejade on-the basis. of comparable data. 
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The 'Advisory Committee may therefore consider, it 
appropriate' to issue instructions regarding the types of 
problems which sliould be covered in future reports on such 
classes ♦ 

r . 

In order to facilitate the committee's task, « the 
Secretariat ventures to suggest, afc'a guide, the following 
list, which might -^e supplemented Ifes desired: 

- selection of pupils (homogeneity or ^heterogeneity of 
classes from the ppints of view of age, knowledge and 
languages) ; 

- teachers (specialisation in the teaching of pupils 
from a social background as special as that of 
foreign workers; ability to grasp the educational 
ariS^psychological implications of the s'pecial 
circumstances of such pupils; measures taken for 
the training of such teachers, etc); 

« • . » 

- methodology (teaching of the languages of the host 
and the home country; methods used to enable foreign 
pupils to catch up in subjects taught in the ordinary 
olas^ into which they are to be integrated; information 
on the successive stages of educational integration); 

- criteria adopted to ensure that foreign and indigenous 
children accept each other in the ordinary school 

rstem (cultural events, Joint leisure activitees 
e^); 



[nterest and enthu 



s^Las^s^ 



- measures taken t< 
. pupils' parents, 

- any suggestions by authorities responsible for special 
classes. 
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■SPECIAL REPRESSNrkriVB^ ADVISORY COrB^ITT^ 



''COUNCIL OF'EUTIOPS SPECIAL SXPERUffiNTAL CLASSES 
^ FOR MIGRANT WORKERS' CHin)RSN 

School year 1972-73 



REPORT OH ?HS SPECIAL CLASS ORGANISED BY 'THE 
COMITS LOCAL D' EDUCATION PSRI-IANENTS DE LA COMMUNE DE PJITINNE 

(Lifege, Belgium) 



~ The TDresent jiocuiaent contains information given 
to the Secretarial; sOy the Co*ramune de Retinne (Liege, 

c 



Beigium) with regar;^ to the special experimental class" 
which took nlace, in 1972-73. 
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REPORT OK. THE SPECIAL EXPER^QffiNTAL OLASS ORGANISED 
BY THE COMlTE LOCAL B' EDUCATION PERMANENTE DE 
LA doMKUNE DE RETINNS (iS.^ge, Belgium) 



.1 



The Council of Europe grant for the school year 1972-73 
relatiiig. to the «chpoi,i^i of migrant workers has enabled 
us' to study 'the underlying causes of the educational 

iackwardn.ess af. Turkish chiMTeq^n Retinne, vith a/view 
o f iniaing"-€f\f>$ctlve solutions ana^eciding how "b.esi; * 
hey iDay .tie' helped * , • * . , 

While the linguistic handicap is v/ell known and rigiitly 
considered to he important, parental shortcomings appeared 
to. us every hit as consequential. This is linked to %he " .i 
socio-economic and cultural level of the* Turks in general, 
who find themselves in a position of inferiority in the host 
oountry. 

Consequently I we progressively adapted our programme . 
' so that it could he carried out on 2 levels: ^ , 

a. teaching v^d out-of-school activities , and 

h. a parallel effort,, though with a Slight time-lag^ * ' 
to make parents aware of the difficulties ' ^ ; . 
encountered hy their children. . / 

By this means, we are endeavouring to arouse in the TuiieS ' )^ 
an awareness of the problems, and induce them' to analyse 
them ^and find solutions through their desire fpr collective / ^ 
- advancement in their new community. This s o c i g- cu 1 f ur al 
programme aims at^-fche harmonious assimilation ^df the 
' • Turkish sub-ccmmunity in the local and regional contelxt* 

Teaching and out-of-schooH^ctivj-cies j ' )/ 

A. Specially designed catch-up 'classes in French |were 
organised for about 20 Turkish children between the ages of \ 
'6 a2»f lO.in the first/ second and third years of primary 
school. * These lessons included conversation, vocabulary, 
, spacer-time orientation^ manipulation, work that should have been 
done as homework, health and social' education. . . 

^48 2-^hour sessions were held by a Belgian pr;imary 
,scl^ol teacher specialising in the teachiYig of Prencji. to > 
immigrants (Mrs Michele HENRY-PAUVIAUX) assisted by a ^ 
'•Turkish student living in Retiftne^ (Mr Nevfel MORgiMEN). ~ ^ 
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There were 71 pupils 'enrolled in October*^1972 for the 
Turkish language course given on Saturday mornings , outside 
il'ormal school hours, by a teacher appointed hy the Turkish \, 
]||^ation,. At least half these children were attending 
^i^i'^ary an^i a^condary schools in neighbouring municipalities. 

In Sept^mo^r, pending the teacher's arrival in Belgium, 
to take pv6r f^om his colleague who had returned to Turkey 
in- July, m^i N<evfel MOR^XM, acting on the initiative of 
.the Local Clomm^ittee for Permanent Education, taugli^ some 
20 to 30 pupils every S'aturday. 

"> ^ 

l^om October onwards, thanks ,to the Council o^JUurope 

grant, it* wa3 possilile ' tp split the Turkish class'TiT 

2. Mr Mehmet uZDOG^AN, a'qualified" j^rimary teacher, took 

charge of one sectioii, and Mr IJDR^l^MEN was resp^sible for 

the other under Mr^ t)*z4ogan' s /dire'dj-t^ion and -supervision^ 

Since the latter arrive(| in Belg^iigim knowfng no French, the 

student was a great 'help, both tAirough .his kjipv/ledge 

of ^ the -language/ and because he was f amilier^^itk the 

local circumstances. ' ' | jtfe{. 

' ft * • ' 

. ^ Mr MORQIMEN did 98 hours' teachi^^ at the schQoj/f 
during 'the schpol year* ^ \ 

C. The work ji^onl bj^^Mi?' SzDOGAN and Mr lioR^flMEN togelftier 
led ^o'the laxiiiclii^g of ^a^ocio-educatioixal programme in 
which popular son^s and fQ'lk dances ^spebific t9/the 
Turkish children^v/ere addbd to tUte many-sided s^ci^o'-cultura]/' 
a\tivitie^ available to-:all i]5^fe, Wbalit^ (foSbbball,* 
basketball, Volleyball, .^ynD^a^ics child^*en*s aad , ^ 
young 'oeople's clubs liCr'arss^ youth centre, etc.). 

,Mr MORQIMEN- spent ^r)xpf(^s on these activities, 

D* , Circulars in Turkish were distributed regularly to 
parents invit.ing. them^to ^end their children to puppet' 
shows organised by tH:e, Mtuikcipal Schols Parent-Teacher 
Association, to the film,. .club, and to the playground i^hidl 
is open during the holidays at the Retinne Europa Cenxre/ 

T gocio-cultural . programme (education of adults) 

A. • The .i:)arents^ were invited to make qontact, with the 
Belgian arid Turkish teachers at the school and visits 
were made :to their home's in this connection. Notes v/e.re 
5ent in Turkish invdting them to meetings^ and lectures 
organise(i^by the Local Committee for Permanent Education and 
by th^ Municipal Scl^pls Jarent-Teacher Association,. They 
werfe provided v/ith 4-^^er^reters to enable them to follow 
the lectu2^^.s .;^d par'C^cij^ate in 'the discussiori^s. 
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• The Association of Ti^ric|sh^ Workers at the Hasard-Retinne 
olii^y, v/hich was set U'p"^vu:^^i)he aid of the Local Committee 



manent- Education & Jiff^-^-S^^^-. has been involved 
mising the activiOT^s^of .tlie folk-^song and\ folk-dance 
prganisction of reh:ear:?^^ls7^ making of costtimes, 
pfkpaiatipn of celebrations at R"e1;inne ori 24 Peb^ary and 
. ifMa-^^y trips to Be;yne-Heusay, Farciennes, Namur, Vervi^rs, 
^^|^g2}3^--Tre^leur anjd Liege in March, April and May)* 



^I^w^s instrumental in ensuring that the Turkish element was 
vraaa^re presented in the c^iscuss^on on, educational problems , 
'h,^d^on 7 March and. in the production of a Radio-Lifege 



mis JPurkiph Association (HASARD ^PURK^SCILIERI ~ 
YAIODIITLASMA DERNEGI) together with 21 "oirher~sdcio-culi;ural 
groups in^Retinne, several of them founded by immigrant i i 
workers of other nationalities (Polish, Italian and Spanish) 
participated in the setting .up of. the non-profit-making 
association known as the Retinne Europa Centre, a cultural 
centre which is to be. responsible for tha management of 
a reeently* established Inf rastructure which gradually is 
becoming operational* '' A delegate from the Turkish association 
is on the administrative board of this cultural centre • 

G\ On the ;inf tiative of JVfrs Michele HEK^-FAUVIAUX, 
circulars in, Turkish, with appropriate illtzst rat ions, were 
'Sent to the mothers of pupils drawing their atteiition to 
various aspects of their educational responsibility 
in health rtnat^ters - cleanliness and sleep in partiijgffar. ^ 
The , approach here Remains cautious; care" must be taken * 
to avoid offending oriental susceptibilities and ' intenrvening 
between the authority of the head of the family and maternal 
responsibility, • ; • 

D. * Mr Nevfel MORQIMEN, having become secretary of the 
Turkish Students Group at the University of Li^ge, brought 
about contacts between Turkish students and workers. He 
first enlisted Turkish students in preparations for the 
festivities* held on 21 February and got them to take 
part in the programme. There w^s a play -acte^' by ^the 
students, who also provided the musical accompaniment 
for tjae song and dance group. Mr Mor9imen subsequently 
organised meetings to discuss the special problems of 
Turks ^living in Belgium. 

. Furthermore, when Turkish students organised their 
own /festivities at Cheratte, they were, helped by the 
Retinne Turkish Association. * ' 
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MembeL-s of tlie HAZARD TURIC ISCimi YARDIMIASMA DERNEGI 
Committee took part^ in meetings and discussions organised 
in Liege by the Provincial immigration and Reception Seryrce 
within the framework of Immigrants Week in 1973. 

E. The audio-visual French course for adults financed ^ 
by the SPIA (Provincial Immigration and Reception Service), 
v;hich was held on Saturday afternoons at the Retinne Eyropa / 
Centre, was attended throughout the scfrool year both i 
by adult [^urkish workers and by young people from 14 to 
20 years old* The latter group included some nev; arrivals 
during the course of the year. 

The course is based on the CREDIP method with exercises 
adapted to local circumstances by Mrs Michele HENRY-FAUVIAUXm 
assisted in a voluntary capacity by Mr"'Nevfel MORQIMBN. ^ 
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The" above is not an exhaustive account^. We should- 
also mejition the help given individually to immigrant workers, 
which falls wijjhin the. sphere of *socia|l service, namely the >^ ^ / 
explanation and drafting of various^ documenfts relating to ' . 
medical care, unemployment, insura^n^ ^conta^i but ions*, ^ ' . ' 

family allov/ances, and a]^^o\ transiatiops , telephone calls 
and so on. There was a Meekly ,s];iiaiv/ing*. of Turkish films * , 
on Sundays from 11 am to 2 pm. \^ h - , 

All this, forms part of a,.programme which was- dravm ^ • 
up by orgajiisers on the Loca^nCommitte'e for Permanent/ 
Education, and v/hose 'stated >'alims were as follows: ^ . 

^ "During ^the petiod' 1972-73 the Local Committee *f^or 
Permanent Education will act as ^ organisational team for the - 
following a^ctivities: 

- it will endeavour to provide m^Tmum logistic aid ' - 
^ ' for the courses in French and in thei'V mother^ 

-tongu^e arranged for immigrant workers and theirs. ^ * 
^children.. Financial aid provided by tjie Coimcil ^ 
of Europe will make it possible' to undertake an 
'experiment intended to help newly-arrived Turkish , , 

children,^ in ^particular by means of catch-up courses;* 

- rt will gdave maximum support, to -the setting up and 
launching of the Cultural Centre; ° r - } 
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- it will increafee^4rt'S" sup:p6rt to various : 
groups, both in the ir^ .general activities 

and in respect, of fun'ctions which enable ^{ 
tliem to establish themselves suitalDly in, 
relation to older grbups such: &s the. . 
Municipal Schools Parent-Teacher Ass\)ciation,^ 
the B6lglan-Polish Circle, which hds ^ . 
• starte(3, a Polish lailguage class, the 'Griipo de. 
los Espanoles'\ which; is sharing part, 
of the heavy financial burden, of ^ the Spanish 
language course, the 'Gruppo dei Gemtori 
• e Amici aegli ^ ' i/ 

and the 'Hasard'Turk Iscileri Yafdimlasma 
Dernegi' J vdiose members hope to fin(3i'- 
worlQ, in Wallonia when the local colliery 
c!|.oseB^ in 1973; - . ' * 

it will do its utmost to ensnare the functioning 
of the services provided by the public library 
and /the arts workshop by seeing. that delegates 
from* the groups ^l^nterested are involved 'in 
running them;. ^ ^ . , 

- it v/ill make cautious attempts to renew links 
;^ v;lth traditional education," ^ 

55he Council /of Europe g^rant has practically trebled 
the/flnanjclal resources of th^ local Committee for ^ 
Permanenlf^ ^^ducatipn for the current year has made it 
possliblBilfor a large proportion of its regular annual 
funds* (2^ 'to. 40, 000 ^-Belgian/ francs from the Popular 
Educ^t3.on Service of the Mihistty of Culture.) to continue 
being /d^Yoted to: ^ ' ' ' ^- 

- supporting Spanish language classes at present 
organised by the'."Grupo ,de los Espanoles" with the • 
aid^pf Ja Spa2iish<, teacher who is a political refugee 
(35-45 pupils throughout the year, 3 li-hour classes 
per .week 'until March, -2 l|-hour classes "from April 
to -June); . . " ■ ; 

- proviiding financial assistance and organiser^ • . 
. fo7h^ local Italian groups, il&cluding the ; . 

Italian school (3 4-hour classes weekly, about 40 
pupils); , - . 

♦ . • 

- developing the activities "^of the Belgian-Polish 
' ' Circle, which has organised" a Polish language 

class (13 pupils, 2-hours per week) and has started 
a d^-ama- group. . • _ •■ 

Tlii§ Council, of Europe aid-^^^ -given us- encouragement, 
at-S time when ift was essenti'al ,1?p^ extend the activities 
OdTtlie liocal ^Opmmittee .f or Pemaiieilt Education in order to 
m66t' the important needs' of. the Retinaie Turkish community 
(now the second largest fore-ign "group ,s see Table I). ^.;It 
would have been itnpossi'Ble to do this without such aixi. 



/ . '* 
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It should also "be mentioned that ^ the Moroccans and ^ Greeks 
;in .the mimic ipality and neighbouring locali;ties have ' 
-repeatedly made requests which we^have not been able -to : 

meeit 'in full/.- 

The problem of the adaptation of migrant workers' : 
chi1d?^ett to the school, system is at presei.t jiart of the 
larger question of the harmonious integration of immigrant 
. CQinmunities into the society of the host country .which 
id itself changing to accommodate the life style of these 
foreigners who ^re indispensable to its economy. 

Any ^tempt to solve one problem - that of the children's 
-schooling., - independently of all the others would mean 
the deliberate sacrifice of a generation, namely that of the 
parents. Such an undertaking could, moreover, be 
considered as a kind of indirect abduction of\the, children 
and young people from the emigration coimtries. 

We feel that a variety of projects should be ^ carried'" 
out simultaneously at all ^levels (dhildretry. young people and 
adults) and on 'all planes^ Asocial, educational, cultural, 
family ^ and health) to counteract all forms of discrimination. : 

The finajticihg of the services which need to iDe set 
up in order to combat d i.acrimi nation should be the 
responsibility of states **and -^^temationaD^ organisations, ^ 
for the financial burden itaposed by the presence 'of ^large 
numbers of immigrants is too ^reat to be l:orne by the' [ 
budget of a largely working-cras^ municipality. . '^fe^ 



On the other hand, if the financial burden were |tPi! 
assumed by one or other of the supranational organisations, ^..^^"^'J 
this w^juld relieve 'the, political pressure on the "''^c^r^-^^o 




administrations at lower levels (in Belgium, the communes 
provinces) v/ho are makinjg praiseworthy attempts to offer , 
the immigrants better opportunities in life* , \' 
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SPECl/iL KEPll£SgMtATIV£!S j^DVISORY COKMIITEE 



COUNCIL OF EOfeCiPE SPECIAL EXPMlHeKT'AL GLASSES 
FOR MIGRANT WORKFRS' CHILDREN 



School year l9i72-73 



REPORT bjsi THE SPECIitL ciASS' ORQAWISED EwjE 
"COLLEGE D»£KSSBIGKI£H.EhjT SBCC^NDAIRE" "VAOBlir' 
STRASBOURG, WITH THE ASSlSTi-NCE OF Ti® - 
'"COK;IACT ET PAOHOTMll"*' ASSOC liiTIOr - 
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in 1st. Part, the inioruatioA (siven to the Secretariat 
by the Strasbourg "Contact et*^ j: romo'tion'" ^association 
conc6rnin& a special class atVifche "College d'Enseignem^nt 
Secondaire"(CoE.&. ) "Vauban'* , wlti^ti^ie ^.ssoc ration helped 
to organise 

in 2nd Part', the- report by M* .OTPAft. the' Principal' of the 
"Colletse .d^Enseignement Secc^pdaire (C«£.&o) "Vauban" , in 
his capacity as supervising authority/-^ 
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1st Part 

REPORT. BY THE "ASSOCPATION CONTACT BT PROMOTION" 
'ON THE EXPERIMENTAL SPECIAL CLASS 
. • FOR FOREIGN ADOLESCENTS AT THE 
./TAUBAN "COLLEGE D ' ENSEIGNEMENT. SECONDAIRE", ' . 

/ .STRASBOURG 

this special class for foi^eign adolescents, after being 
confined to, girls aged between 13 and' l6, from ^.eptember I969 
to Jun^' 1972, became co-educational at the beginning of the 
1972/73 academic year. 

Since September I97O the class, which is an integral 
part of the French educational system^ has been housed at the 
Vauban "College d'Enseignem^nt Secondaire" (CES) , the tuition 
l?eing giv.en by 2 Ministry of Education teachers. 

Even so, the "Association Contact et » Promotion" , which 
created. the class, has being able to continue assisting with • 
the. education of these children of foreign, workers, and has 
been doing so in the following ways: ^ ^ 

1. Purpose^of the class: we consider it esi^^tial to seek 
not only to help young foreigners to be fitted into the French 
educational system but also to keep them in touch with their 
native culture an^. ensure .that they are not cut off from their 
families and home countries. Hence the need for activities 
featuring the way of life, customs and his tory^fi: ea'ch ethnic 
group as well as the decirability of instruction ^in the 
relevant native lar|guages . 

2. Remun^<r^ion of teachers not on the otaff of the oVa,uban 
-school: ^ ^ 

- for a 'few months' a girl gave typing lessons to the 
more advanced pupilo, which enabled, them to improve 
theii^ French spelling and type school papers such 
as circulars to parents arid texts produced by the- 
pupils themselves; , . 

ft a Spanish course did not unfortunately meet with any 

success among the pupils, who were already fully 
V occupied with the work given to them by their 
teachers from the* Spanish Consulate; 

" ' . ^ . } , ' 

-.it proved possible ,to run a poiS^guese course 
throughout the year. \ 
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3# • Aid to thg classes regular 'teachers : the teachers "Sf" 
such a class cannot limit their work to timetable hours; /they * 
must 'be freelj available and need to have undergone highly 
specialised training. They have to establish corxtact with 
their pupils ' ^families an4 do a great deal by way of guiding 
their pupils. ^ This .ye'ar they also undertook to supervise their 
pupils between noon and .2 pm on days when the latter did, not 

'return home fpr lunch (see timetabl'e). Thanks to the financial 
assistance from, the Council 'of Euro^ie, "Contact et Promotion" 

^was able to^ pay the teaxjhers for this over-time work* 

4. Practical aid to the class: thanks to the Council of Europe 
grants we were able to meet needs in 2 -f ields during the 1972/75. 
academic year: 

/ 1 ' ' 

k. Learning of French with a ♦ view to speedy integration in 
the ordinary school system or thetworking world: to this e^d 
we provided: 

- all the audio-visual equipment necessary. for' 2 levels 
v.: ("Prance en Direct'/ method): teict-books, cop^-books^ 

teacher's card-ipdex, filmT&trip; 

card-indexes- for functional analysis*; 

h * ' ' " • . . 

V card-indexes f or Preinet teaching system; 

- various* text-books* for oral and -wi^irtrten/ work. 

n. Keeping the pupils in touch with their nativ.e, cultui'^e: for 
this purpose, . the class library was supplemented with some fine 
books on each country represented in. the class, so as to-enable 
its geography, culture' arid wky of life to be studied. 
' , . ''"^^ 

Pupils were al^o proWided with pocket atlases. 

The puVqhase of a .duplicating machine made it possible to 
reproduce inpex -cards, circulars, teaching material, pupils' 
written work, etc. 

5. ' "Contact et Promotion" continues to regard dtself as the 
"patron" of this class and does i-t^s utmost to keep^in touch 
wit^' its former , pupils, particularly those who have 'been 
integrated in ordinary secondary and technical classes." \,Such 

' puDils often need tp be helped, -in the early stages and it is ' 
highly useful to'^tablish contact with, their teacher^s.- \ -/ ^ . . 
sortiething which thk parents cannot do. Each year we arrange a-/ j 
meeting of pupils and^their families with' former pupils and 
other fojreigh families: oh^l6 June'1973 'an excursion on the 

^iRqine and a tour of the pori^^f SJbrasbourg took* place. 
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SELECTION OP PUPILS . * • • ' ,.' , 

Pupils have been selejcted silmost exclusively by the 
"Service Social de la Main d'Oeuvrsa Etrangfere". * 

We approached^'the headnlasters of Various primary arid 
econdary schools but found that they had little knowledge of 
the class (^v en* though the Education Inspectorate had^ssued 
a circular at the .beginning of.^the academic year) • The.- 
headmasters referred to us many cases of foreign children* 
w|iose schooling was deficient or ^ho ^presented various 6eriou§ 
pl-obleWis. -This Led us t6 Set up remedial classes^ijn schools 
both, in the^ cerri^re of Strasbourg (Schoepflin and St. Thomas) 
am on the out^irts (KronferibQurg) • 

It should also be pointed out that some of the 'pupils 
referred to us by headmasters had already been living in 
Prance for a number of years and were suffering from personality 
disorders. The special class, however, should be confined to 
foreigners who have not livid gjjtn Prance for more than one 
year, so as to be a genuine introductory class.. A certain 
.decree of homogeneity is also necessary with regard^to age,- * 
and this year most of the pupilst?were aged between 14 and 16. 

TIMETABLE ^ — ' . ' » - ' . 

The special class at the Vaaban School is the only one 
✓ in the Strasbourg area which admits^breign adolescents: This* poses 
a transport problem, 'as most p^t)ils are unable tcr return ^home -~ 
at lunch time. As the Vauban Sishoal does not -have a canteen, 
pupils have had to fee_^ent to the frsnteen at the Marie. Curie 
Lycee, and this raises the. problem of "supervision bej;ween 
* noon and 2 pm (such supervision is in-ffact provided by the 2 
teachers, "Contact et Promotion" pauir^ f or ^their meals and 
overtimed ^ ' - ' - ' 



The school hours were as follows: 



Monday 8 am to 4 pm (followed by language lessons); 
Tuesday 8 am to noon; • ^ 



Thursday _8 am to 4 



pmj 



Friday 8 am\to noon; 
Saturday 8 am to noon; 



% 
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ihis^ directly governed by the .standard reached by the '* 
pupils in^their hom^ countries', their living conditions, 
pequiregenT^s regarding their aSjustment to urban and industrial 
life and their intentions for the future. ThOundamental 
purpose of the class is to effect a transition - transition from 
adolescence, from one country. to another, from one language to 
r another and from one wgy of life to another. 

The main-^occiJipatioii is learning French, and this takes tip ' 
. almost the whole^yf-theNfeimet-able, for, in addition to French 
( lessons proper, the French language is, used for the teaching 
^ Of arithmetic, hiistory/ geographyland natural science. 
Moreover, Frenchr' is usM f or ttf§w?^ly visits taa museum, 
a factory or a /part/'5Kth«-:town as w^l as for the shipping 
that is done in preparation for the do)ne*feic\ science lesson 
during which a meal is jointly prepared. " , ^ 

. • The utmost is done to ensure that the' pupils feel at 'home 
during their stay in Prance, not only during their year \n the . 
special' class but subsequently. The purpose of the various 
outings ,^s to acquaint them with the working* world and help them 

• to decide what they want to do later, ^hose capable of pursuing 
th^ir education further m^y attend certain French classes at 
the CES and so progress ivel;/ adapt themselves to, the ordinary 
educational system. Thus, for example, foreign pupils feve 
attended lessons in mathematics (first year of secondary 

^ education) and in French .and .English (fourth year of secondary 
education). Sport and music also provide tsuch pupils with an 
opportunity to meet French pupils at the ^ool. 

, -f' . ' . - ' 

• A„ -further aim is to enable ttie pupils to face jjip to the 
realities of present-day society by providing theiji v»it?i^ general 
of -the kind which is 'often disregarded altogether 
with supei^stition, such as.adviqe about health and 
. Wygi^ne ('including sexual matters)^ dietetics, domestic economy 
child-care, administrative and Qqi>6pational formalities, and ' 
- labour legislation. An effort ls\also made • to- prepare them 
for* adult life, as mo^t of ' them will need to become adjusted 
• . to the working world.; Accqrdingly, considerable emphasis is' 
placed on team work in class so that each -pupil has an 

• .opportunity of exercising responsibilities similar to those 
encountered in copununity life. 
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PUPIL GUIDA< 



It would have been useful if the pupils had been tested 
by the Pupil Guidance Centre and their^ progress subsaquently 
kept under review. Unfortunately, however, the centre does 
not have any facilities for testing, young foreigners. Efforts 
to guide them were based mainly on their, attainments and 
inclinations. They learned to seek jobs through the 
'newspapers and take the necessary steps for .obtaining 
employment. Next year, most of them will be preparing to 
serve apyprenticeships and they have thefefore had to find 
employers-. In their search /they were accompanied by the 
teachers,' and this helped them to establish .contacts. 

The pupils aged I6 will be able to receive preliminary 
occupational training, and those aged 17 occupational 
training proper. The 2 pupil^ who have proved capable of > 
transferring to secondary edi^cation will, at their request, 
be staying at the same sciioT51. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHEP^ AND PUPILS AND 'AMONG PUPIL3 

To bfegin with,, there were signs of racialJjsm among the 
various ethnic groups. However,, the many discussions 
initiated by the teachers on current events, films 
(particularly during the'Human Rights Festival), newspapers 
articles, etc led to a marked change. Emphasis was laid on 
respect for other people's way of life, and as, each pupil 
had an opportunity* to turn his own culture tc/ account and 
display it'to his. classmates, he came to take pride =in his 
or.igins and become . interested in those of others. One of the 
teachers, who possesses a diploma "in, ethnology and is therefore 
qualified' to deal' with such questions, was able to.^explain 
various customs scientifically. 

This constant availability of the teachers .was appreciated 
by the pupils, and as the teachers were not sparing of their 
time, patience or efforts they were able to be-all the more 
demanding towards the pupils . Indeed, they , cons id.er this ♦ , 
essential for preparation for adult life. ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



As th5''^nuniber of . pupils in such a class should not exceed 
15 per level, the class soon fills up, though foreign families 
continue to arrive throughout the year /4n March the special ^ 
class numbered 32 pupils, and at the end of the year the 
headmaster had to refuse to take any nm*ei)upils) . In the 
case of such a class it might be advisable /for the academic 
year to be divided into ^alf-year terms rather, ^an quarterly ^ 
terms. - • • . 



^ We would also like to draw the attention of the 
Ministry of Education to the problem of integrating younger 
ctildren froril "introductory classes" (part of^-priraary education, 
"^ito ordinary classes); Such pupils should :;o through a 
j'ansitional class to be prepared for admission to an upper 
primary or lower secondary class. Our experience has shown 
^at, afte/r spending a year in ah introductory class, they may 
Jell be able to express themselves' orally in French but are 
shock-stricken at the prospect of attending a traditional 
school ccJurse. • ^ 

We intend to continue car efforts with regard to remedial 
tuitiori in schools where there aie many foreign children. 
This tuition, which is given twice a week after school hours, 
prodiHied excellent results last year. It is orovided by^a 
voluntary team guided by the Vice-President of our As^ciaVion, 
'whp yis a highly experienced teacher. , 

We have felso raised the question of modem language 
tea!ching with the headmaster and hope that it wiil^be- possible 
to/ enable all pupils to study their own languages. This has 
been one of our concerns even since the inception of t^e so^cial 
clas5, and we shall try to continue to help pupils in^'this* 
respect, through tuition given either by voluntary teachers of 
our Association or funds permitting, by pai-d teachers. The 
d'ifficulty is that sometimes an ethnic group has only one 
rebresentative (for example, this ye^r we (had one Greek, one 
-Tur^,^ 'one Czech and one Yugoslav). \ f 

We realised too late that pupils at tfhe Vauban School 
were not subjected to medical supervision/ within the educational 
svstem. Yet we believe this to be essential- for the pupils 
vjith whom we .are concerned, in view of their age and the fact 
that they have come from another country."' vi^ shall therefore 
take steps to ensure that at the beginning of the next academic 
year any^obvipa? deficiencies of which niiircint workers^ childijen 
frequently suffer can be detected and treated. ^ 

Lastly, we hope that the various activities that enable 
young foreigners to get to know their French schoolmates will 
be further expanded^ as the special class must not be a ghetto 
but a place where mutuail^jr^ beneficial contacts may be 
established. 
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2nd Part 



REPORT BY THE HE4D OP THE SECONDARY TEACHING COLLEGE 
VAUBAN IN STRASBOURG FOR FOREIGN YOUTH ON IHE SPECIAL 
EXPERIMENTAL CLASS ORGANISED WITH THE' COLLABORATION 
. OF THE "CONTACT AND PROMOTI(»I" ASSOCIATIOI 

A class for adolescent girls of foreign origin was 
Svtarted iwSeptember 1969* The worlT^was concerned particularly 
witl^ adaptjation- to social life arid domestic econoniy in ah 
urban setting. 

' ^r^ny September 19XS\onwards' the class became a mixed one. 
Jt now sets, out to be ah Initiation flass only instead of . , 
being siraul'tanecJusly a .qatch-up class. This (decision was 
taken because of the problem of numbers and the way in which 
the class teaching was organised. 

, The emphasis is placed on acquisition of basic^Prench 
for the juirpose of adaptation to the working world 'or 
• integration into the normal school system. To this' end, the 
teaching staff is in close contact with the Social Service 
for Poreigi; Workers and with various bodies concerned* with 
vocational guidance. -i, c* ' 

Ntunbers ' 

— . - • . •■ 1 

The curve showing overall numbers cl^bs steeply at the 
beginning of the second term, and the numbers then level off. 

This is due 1:o the "late" arrival of families. Many of 
them first arrive in France at the beginning of the calendar * 
year. New pupils thus join' the class in .large numbers at . 
that time. 

This situation regularlj- creates problems v.'hen the 
national education statistics are drawn up in Septetmber, since 
the: class /does not at that.Trtiroe exist in its optimum form, 
(2 teachers \ov 30 pupils^ in other words 2 groups of 
15 piipil^, \^ie maximum number for effective group,vork). 

o ' 

DistrpibuvjLon according to sex is now normal, approximately 
to the general numerical reiatioa between males and females. 

The representation in terms of nationalities is 
satisfactory. It can easily be related to l^hg* natix>nality 
distribution of immigra|>t workers in-the country as a^ whole. 



QlSS. ./. 



The pupils are thus all cht^en\of immigrant workers. 
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Ifnhere are more Portusuese and Spaniards than xNorth Africans, 
tnis is because the former jjnore often bring their families 
with tnera, while the lacter mostly live alone here. . * 

^ r> ^f;'ent ion must be made of a^pecial category:.- Americans and 
^fL vanadians (childrenvtof university staff) joined the llass to 
acquire the basic el^ents of the language, and, as soon as 
tney had done so returned to special classes within the. private 
' educati^i^ system. . . 

Re^ui^eYit ' • V • ' 

This is carried out almost entii^el^ by the Social Service 
for Foreign Workers. . ^ ^ c\ U ■% 

^ - if immigrant workers 

A bulletin prepared ^ by "che Schools Inspectorate is 
circulated, at the beginning of the school year, but the aim 
of the class often seems to be misunderstood: 

' V l " ' 

- Pupils often spend severa'l "months in schools in their own 
qistricc before the Social ServiSd for ?oreii;n V/orkers 
discovers the^i there and sends them to the initiation class. 

Foreign pupils coning from special schools (phycho-. SQmatics, 
slightly retarded children etc), who have often been in Prance 
for some years {3-7 years as far as 197 -'-73' was concerfied), are 
sent to the initiation class by the ' princioals of the 
institutions they were attending. " " , ' 

AS there is no catch-up or adaptation class, ■ pupils who 
already hav,e a grounding in French, though in&dequate to follow 
the first or second cycle in a college. secondary education 
or a class in a college o£ technical education, in the normal 
way, rind^themsfllves side, by side with classmates who are 
compiece be^j^SriS. • . ' ' ^ 

Age - . Graj|h ' 3 ' ^ ' « ' 

The 11-1<L. year old pupils are mentally too young; and 
should still be attending primary classes. - ^ 

The largest numbers are in .the l^^izi5 and 15-16 age groups, 
that is' to say, pupils on the verge crftaking up employment 
who have come to Frano'di gust .before ^hey ^ere able to enter 
employment with, the a^m"*of preparing themselves for it by 
learning French. - • — T 
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Academic level - Graph 4 . 
' ■ ■ — ~— ^ ^ ' 

The majority hav^^ on average/ completed a school cycle 
corresponding to the ''Cours Moyen" (lower secondary level) 
in France. In fact, thi^'^critg^^ion is not a reliable one 
since the educational level is nofe uniform throughout the 
various countl:»ies of origin • ' } 

Some pupils have'' already. work|gd in their home country, 
atffending school when they were abla to do so,* In the case 
of these pupils, 2 or 3 years very irregular schooliijg 
have often proved insuf f icient:^o inculcate "the fundamentals 
of residing, writing, and aijithmftic. They need to be taught 
literacy almost from scrateii. M , , ' 



The considerable range , of ^|1:adeniic^ levels presents 
methodological problems, and n^^lessitates individualised 
teaching. of the written langiaa^e (readings and writing) • 
For the same rea'son it is essenBial to preserve 2 distinct 
groups, the. first concerned with initiation into elementary 
courses and the rudiments of. literacy, the second providing 
an initiation into the secondary courses and adaptation 
classes for the more advanced. pupils , (The complete French 
language method generally comprises 4 levels.) 



Methods used . , 



Systematic audio-vi-sual French course based oh the 
"La France en direct" series, ' published by Hachette. 

This course, which vjas intended for "lycee" pupils, ^is 
frequently ill-suited to the needs of pupils from less 
favoured backgrounds,- The lack of a course designed for 
teachitig adolescent children of foreign workers is to be 
regretted/ This situation means that we are continually 
having to^ adapt the contents of some of the early stages of 
the course in order to give pupils certain elements that 
are indispensable to their . insertion into French working 
life • 

As well as^- acquiring .in a systematic* and intensive way 
acknowledge of the vocabulary^and s^tructures of the French 
language, it is essential that these pupils should, be ' 
enabled rapidly to'cope with various situations ia^ everyday 
life. This constitutes an- important part of the class? 
activities. 
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Since they have come .from poor* tiaelc'grDunds In their home 
countries^ the pupils liave had little opportunity to benefiJb- 
from creative activities; consequent* ly,' sport and an * 
introduction to the arts .are important^' since for. most of the 
pupils this is the only time in their lives when they will be ■ 
able to enjoy them. ' ^ - 

Pupil guidance - Graph, 5 ' \^ ' 

While based pn their age and the level they have reached, the 
guidance given to pupils takes into account their tastes and 
trie opportunities open to them in the locality. ; It would be" ^ 
useful to be able to follow the pupils' progij^ess over sever^al 
years in order to find out whether the guidance given was ' . . 
effective. \ 



As there is only one class, the pupils are recruited 
thrdtighout the town and its environs. They often have 
considerable distances to travel and high bus fares to pay« 
The Social Service for Foreign Workers gives grant.s to those 
who are in their first year in Prance, and who thus have a 
real need to be in the class. 

Furthermore, some pupils receive ^ travel grant for 
"isolated pupils" paid by the National Education authorities • 

* N Pupils attending the class work hard! and there is an 
almost * universal desire to learn. Attendance is regular*. 

'Absences are linked^ to the fact that the pupils are rapidly 
conscripted a^ interpreters by their parents (for dealing with 
social security, family allowances,?), employers, etc). 

Since the mixed nature of the cilass has been maintained, 
there will doubtless, be problems of lijunibers in 1973-7^: this ^ 
will result either in ivould-be pupils bein/s refused admission 
orrln waiting lists. 
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NATIONAL CULTU?lES 

Tike initiation ^lass giv'efe adolescents who have been 
'sub;Ject^to the imprint of very different cultures not ofily 
a44i>asic vocabuia^j^ but also the elements of culture whiSti 
wlil enable them\o adapt to French society, 

- This indispensable acquisition brings with it the risk 
of cultural uprooting or even acculturation. Since he wants 
to Achieve the t^est possible results at^achool and in his 
^ork,^ the, adolescent will adopt French cult^ure. Experiencing 
daily" incomprehension or scorn on the part of most of the 
peb^e he meets, he. will attempt to avoid injury to his ' . 
self -esteem by trying to conform to', the model of the average 
Frenchman • This will result in countless family conflicts ♦ • 

Moreover, we have been able- to discover through a brief 
enquiry that there is an almost unanimous 'desire to return 
to the home country within a reasonably short time. This- ^ 
destre represents an escape route in the face of the 
culttiral conflict, but also reflects, the need to feel part 
of th6 way of life arid th.e future of the society in which 
c^one lives, and thus to be fully integrated. 

Biat the return to the home counjtry may itself be a 
dramatic experience,, due to loss of fluency in the language 
and difficulties in conformfhg to the customs, which may 
meat! feeling a foreigner amongst one»s own people through 
having partially lo,st one»s original culture. ' 

In order to. minimise thes^e- frequently ineradicable 
traumas, it is necessary at >.ll costs to instill an 
appreciation of national cultures by means of language and 
civilisation courses, by teajcthing respect for the customs of 
each country, in order to bring about greater mutual 
understanding and a better balance in the personality' as a 
whole, . , : :— -■ 
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I'. DESCRIPTION ANT CHARACTERISTICS OF TH&^LA 

-' 17 pupils, all Portuguese, whose ages ranged from ' 
9 years 3 months (girl) to 15 years 8 months Cboy). . 

All, had attended school in Portugal, the length of their • 
schooling )ranging from 2 yeaJ?s (primary education) to 6 years 
(full primary and post primary education). 

7 pupil^ had attended school for less than 4 years, ** 
5 for 4 years, 2 for 5 .years and 3 for 6 years. 

■ All the pupils were, from a similar socio-cultural*. " 
background (factory or building workers' families). 
).2 out of 12. fathers worked; 4 out of 12 mothers did domestic 
work. The eldest 2 children in a 3-child family worked, as 
well as the father and mqther. 

The families' houses included a modern flat in a high-rise 
building with a lift, a small detached suburban house and . 
provided accommodation (mushroom-gr'ower living "on the spot'^). 

The pupils seemed in a satisfactory state o'f health , on 
the whole and had received dental care. ^^'"^^ 

II. TEACHING ARRANGEMENTS - 

!• Inclusion of the mother tongue in the tink-fable 
and, tentatively., in the curriculum: ^ Z 

a. 4 hours' tuition a week was given by a Portuguese , 
, teacher, Mr PEREZ, who also taught the special clas^r ■ 

at the VITRY school. He did not meet with any jg: 
objection to-/the idea of Including the mother tongu%'. 

b. Through talks on linguistic and -socio-cultural matt'^ 
the Portuguese teacher sought to preserve the pupilp^f 
knowledge of their mother tongue and keep them in W^. 
close touch with their families and their cultural 
community. 

' — ^Fc^rtuguese teacher arso gave information to the ot;her3^.|l. 
teachei^ concerned or liable, to .be cooderned subsequentlv>.'5r '31^^ 

'mm 



\ 
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2. Integr ation of the Portuguese pupias in the ;schoo.U:^ , 




Mr Cattier's class (30 pupils) and Mr Guenee's class ■ 
(17 Portuguese pupils) were combined twice a week, on Monday;s 
• and Thursdays, 'from' I.30 to 4 pm. . 

' . ' ')•) ''' 

The pupils are divided into two groups: 

' . 

ff' 15 French pupils '+ 8 Portuguese pupils in Group A 

., ' - 

15 French p.u'pi Is + 9 Portuguese pupils in Group B 
.. • ' ( 

While Mr Cattier dealt with . ne group, for certain -subjects, 
Mr Guen'^e looked after the other ne for 'different (--r supplementary) 
activities. S." ^ ' i 

OBJECTIV£S OF THE EXPERIMENT 

'1. To integrate the pupils more speedily into the 

'educational system and, hence, into French society. 

2. To encourage French children to accept children, who 
do not speak their language. . 

MEANS UTILISED 

— — — — 9 

- Combining ^^f the foreign pupils with French one's for 
non-basic subjects and certain gyfnnastics periods. 

Constant intermingling of the 2 communities '^tsometi^fes 
difficult and* cknnot be forced).' ^ ' ' 

The presence of older Pv:>rtuguese pupils made the task 
. difficult and accentuated the differences in chiTdren's mot i\rat ions . 



RESULTS 



f - • The result.s were satisfactory in the case of tha girls, 
who got on well with one another. ' The teacher noted 
constant communication be^een them during library 
hours:' the P-^rtuguese girls spoke ^ read and wrote 
French with evident determination and the French girls 

\ brie^ ^to -speak P )rtuguese^ 

T^^re-syits were also satisfactory in the case of t^e^. 
bo,ys of/the same age as fourth year pupils, thovigh 
things v/ent less smoothly th'an in the case of the girls. 

- The main problem was the older boys,- who did not- feel 
at ease in a--elass of smaller children and, whose pride 
/sometimes prevented them from, trying to make the progress 
> ' . ' hoped for, ' ' ; 
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POSSIBLE llEMEDIES 



■• , Instead of being placed in one class, the J'^-rtuguese 
pupils Rfe-Quljd perhaps have been split up. for certain periods 
and spread throughout the schodi's classes according to their 
age proficiency. 

The whole of the school's staff (/fom the caretaker to 
the headmaster) should be involved in such an experiment. 

To preclude the emergence of racialism, it would bfe ' 
advisable to enlist the co-o'peration of everyone, includi>ng 
the parents of all the pupils, so as to open dodf&'®nto the 
outside world. < U 

The ideal solution would be to create, outs^ide the ■ ^ 
achopl, a social centre for recreation and holsbi^s where 
everyone, adults and children, could conirllbutQ^ome thing of 
tiis national customs (handicrafts, cooking recipes, etc). 
This would help to show that, while forms may differ, things 
elsewhere are not so very different from- here. 




TIME-TABLE 



• -. (See section II, 2 above)' 



; / 0 N D A Y 
' -K ~- 



• , Mr GUEMEE 

G-rouD A : l.-^O to,2.45 pm 

ART .... '45 minutes- 



Mr CATTIER 



; Group B; I.30 to 2.45 pm 



SINGING .(introduction 
to music) .... 50 minlites 



Group B : 2.45 to 4 



pm 



'ART 45 mtautes 

SINGING (muoic) ' 

30 minutes 



IQAI; . g)UCATION 



'Group A : '^,^\o 4 pm " 'i-r 
PHjY^'CAL EDU^ATIOM 



Li.- 
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' Group A ; ^30^^'?.*ty pm 

Highway Co^e; Ethics ... 

^* minutes 

•HANDICRAFTS 



I 



T?HURSDAY 
\ 




Group B ; 2^45 



Highway Code; Ethics . . 

15 minutes 

HANDICRAFtS\ 1 iRour 



Mr CATTIER 
Group B ; l.^O to 2.45 pm"^ 



8 4 8h^wiQg of audio- visual material 
followed by a dis-oussion 

b. LIBRARY. Sustained reading 
Group A ; 2.45 to 4 pm 

I, 

(SAME, ACTIVITIES as for Group B 
from 1.30 to 4 pm) 



- Tjm ALLOTTED TO SUB.JECTS PER WEEK 

I 

Sub.jects taught in French by the teacher of 
the "initiation class"' (Mr Gu6nee) 



FRENCH LAJ^GUAGE 
READING . 
ARITHMETIC 
GEOGRAPHY' ■ 
HISTORY' • 
OB^rR^^IGN SCIENCES 
RECREATION 




Total 



'7" 1/2 hours 
2 1/2 'hours ■ 
5 'hours . 

* 

'1/2 hour 
^ ' 1/2 hour 
; jAjhour , 
11/4 hours 



13 hours' 



\ 



18 'hours 
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Lessons attended with the pupils --f an "ordina ry^' class 



SINGING ( with introduction 
to, music) ; 

ART • ' ' 

JiANQICRAFTS 

PHYSICAL EDUGATION . 

ETHICS; HIGHWAY CODE I 

AUDIO-VISUAL ACTIVITIES/LIBR' 



1/2 hour 

3/4 hour^ 
1 hour 
1 lA hours. 
lA hour 
W J 1 lA hours 



Tjtal 



5 hc'urs - 



" 5 hours 



* Teaching of Portuguese (Mr V-irgilio PEREZ ) 



LANGUAGE AND CUI^JRE 
HISTORY \ 



3 1/2 /hours 
1/2 hour 

i' 



Tf.tal 



U '*hbur s' 
GRAND TOT^fi'L 



4 hours 



27 hours 



III. METHdX)S . • - , . „ 

• / U ' )< 

^ Teaching material and utilisation thereof : average range > 
Including TV jjrogramjji^s language teaching by .traditional and 

audlo--vlsual methods. 

/I * « 

CREDIF language -teaching methc^d XDIDIEH .serleB)> 
"Bon jour Line" , No 1 ' 

This "Is highly suitable for trye tieginners/aged from 
8 to 10 but not apprt^priate to the needs,' let alone the 

motivations, of pseudo beginners aged from .12 to 15. / " 

./ 

It^ was used in a less and less formal manner thanks to : 

1. the up-^dat Ing .of the contents/ the material from 

everyday life and the use of mass media: this was / 

J particularly beneficial lnH:he case :>f ^seud ) beginn^t* 
as it .seemed to increase thelr^ Int'erest ; 
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2. a-r^w-JtechniQue: preparation of, films and presentation 
of fe^s'^ns^'by teams of'^pMpils; 

3. a specif rc. use of the method: ^ 

a. bodily and^graphic expression were incorporated in 
the 'model lesson at the(explanation and comprehension 
stage) by^txhe following means' : 

- . drawl^ngs ("primary" means of communication), 

manipulations: articulated figurines on a felt iDjard, et 

^ - gestures and graphic expression, to facilitate the 
phonetic aspect. 

\ 

b: -to ease the transition to the "written stage", attention 
. was given' to the transfer from gestures to drawings, 
' then from drawijigs to writing^ so as to lead the pupils 
rri to reading ai^d ^writing, thef elements of spelling 
(intuitive or formal, bufc^h^ped' by- use of colours) 
and an introduction to senteSoe construction on the 
basis of pictures; 

efforts were to give gres^t'er^ interest to nyntax 
exercises by means of: ^ . ,^ 

•semantic and grammatical f m^ipulations" , ' 

the "grammatical wheel barrow"7 



'the use of the "function-colour" method, 

logical relationship games, etc. • 

and to spelling -and writing exercises, by means ot\ 

"silent dictation" (from a- picture), 

'"description of the content of a j3icture"y 
transpositions: writing <; ^- spelling^, 

"word trains", etc. ' 

School correspondence and the jlass newspaper provided 
a constant- incentive' - f a general kind. 

' " ■ i 

Attention was given to the P-.rtiuguese pupils' foreseeable 
activities during the summed holidays^ '.bet we en the 1972-73 
academic year and '^t he nextfWe. ' . ' ^ 

^ ' " • • 

r, ^- pupils were homing spend their holidays In 

Portugal, jnainly in AugustlA''-' ' . 
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•The teacher succeeded in arranging for -one vf^ 'the 1.0 
pupil's -who planned to Gpend their holidays in France to 
go to a holiday home* ; 

6 or 7, pupils were therefore probably able to re-establish 
v^^^jientact with their mother tongue, but the majority were unatle 
to do so. At least one pupil may have fostered his integration 
into French society through participation in, enjoyable activities* 
For the others summer courses were arranged. 

IV. TEACHING OF PORTUGUESE 

The teaching of the pupils' mother tongue was continued 
by traditional means: exercises, dictation, essays, grammar, 
conjugation, etc.^ 

History was given more emphasis in the time-table in the 
, last term.-.r'.The pupil? also made an elementary study of man* s 
evolution t^hroughout the ages. 

All in all, the results obtained went far beyond our 
most optimi.^tic expectations, con?ideririg that* our :;bjective 
was to stabilise the pupils' level of knowledge. ^ 

There Is no doubt that the .whole \ f the ^^lass made 
progress, although less perhaprs than if they had learned their 
language' in Portugal, for withy<K; an under^lying social 
structure the language ^-ystem >uends to disintegrate. 

As time goes by a foreign child increasingly tends to 
use a Pr/ench word in place '^.f the mother tongue word he has 
, forgotten. Even^ the strjucture f his sent^ce.s may become 
French if he has been in France for a long time. This happens 
despite the daily use of his mother tongue as a communication 
. medium within the family. 

The 'teaching of the mother tongue at school therefore 
5erve5/at- least to check the collapse, the language system 
Moreover, it may eVen be asserted that the teaching of 
P^rtuguese.^ as part of the French curriculum is bound'to be 
benefi-cl-^1 to a child. 

The more c-ntact a child has with his own l^rifeuage, 'the 
less risk there is of a break with thfe P -rtuguese community 
and indeed the family.. This appties In the event of the 
^ ^child Jpemaini:^ i^vPrance. It^..alsp' applies jf the child 
returns home, Cpr learning ^the" mother tongue, -^>r at l^ast , 
".keeping it M^^Ci^ essential for 'the ^S^ntinuat tbn- of his 
education in Pcirtugal. 



.Up to now PctPtugal ha^-<iot made any arrarigm^nts for the 
>^ educational reintegration of">such (spiX^veji nn their return hnme\ 
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inspection' FOaM FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL SPECIAL CLASSES CESC) ^ 



.1. The School : 

I. The school in which the 

- (experimental) special 
class is operated: 

Saint "Exuppry; GAG NY 

2\ The total number of 
pupils in the school: 
320 

Native: 270 

Foreigner: 50 ^ 

3. J)o 'you consider this 
school as the best 
available one for 
the ESC 

Yes, because it is 

- central. 

II. ' The pupils of the ESC : 

4c. Number of pupils in 
the ESC: I7 

5. . The classes which the 
pujpils will ^attend at 

le completion of their 
:erm in, the ESC: 





CP 


CE 


CE 


CM 


CM 


6 


9 


CE 


Grades 




1 


2 


1 


2 


III 




2/ 
















ciy 


















1 


IPupUs 


0 


0 


1 


3 


7 


1 


2 





6. 
7- 



8* Observations in" regard to 
the relationship between 
the native and ESC 
children: 

Very good, no problems 
in the case of the 
younger pupils. Some- 
problems in the case of 
the older ones (problems 
of 'age,, notv^f 
nationality) 

9» ^ The degree of success of 
the puDils: 

a. in targets language 
lesson: 

b. in other lessons: 

c» in extra-curricular 
activities : 

See individual files. 

10. The number of pupils 
transferred to the 
normal classes before 'the 
end of the school year: 

None . » 
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Their nationality: * 
Portuguese. 

Atteadiance of the pupils 
very ^6d. • ' " 



7 



The degree of success of 
those pupils in the 
normal classes who have 
attended an ESC before: 

Not applicable. 



(1) CP = 1st year^'of primary 
i and 3rd years o'f pt'imary 
and 5Xh years of primary 
secondary education. 



education; 
education; 
education; 



CE 1 and CE 
CM 1 and CM 
6 III = 1st 



2 = 2nd 
2 = 4th 
year of 
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A. 
12. 



■.. ^ , : ... \^ 

The teachers ; 

The target language ^ ■ 
. teacher; 

a; >J'ame''pnd suraame; 

Virrgiilro JPEREZ 



13^ 



14. 



15- 



16. 



17. 



TJ^^ qf service 
the pr\>fession; 

■2 ye^g ; 



in 



.'c. Time ' of s service .in 
these ►'ciasse^ ; 

1 year 

d. Nationality; 
Portuguese. 

e. Monthly salary; 
Hourly fee of 20 F. 

Assiduity; 
'Good. 

Has he (she) received 
inservice training * , 
courses in the fie-ld; 

No. 

\v 

His degree of success in 
utilising his observations 
effectively, for the 
purpose of integration; 

Good. • 

Has he yisitfe'd the 
country of his pupil; 

He is of Portuguese 
origin. 

Is he able enough to be 
allowed to continue his 
service in these classes; 

Yes. -^ir 



19- 
20. 



B. The teacher for 

preparatory lessons; 

^^8* .a. Name and surname; 

Mr Gn^n^.e^ 

i 

b/Time of Service in 
the profession; 

18 years ^ 

c. Time of service in 
- these classes ; 

10 years in Algeria 
(including Z years^ 
as a. lecturer at a 
teacher training- 
college) 

d. Nationality ; 
French 

e. Monthly salar^r, 
1,300 F f • 

Assiduity/: ^ J , 
Excellent . 

Has he '(she) received 
inservice training 
courses in t(he field; 

Dates: 

' course from 12 t6 23 
J\me 1973; . 

- 1967-68, "1 year's 
course at audio- 
\/i^,ual centre 

21. Does he know the 

language of^he pupils* 
,If so, how (fid he learn 
it-? ^ 

No. 
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22. 



23. 



24. 



IV. 

25.. 



If he is a for.eiga^r, 
the status of his 
employment : 



a. Was he selected and 

sent byMii^ country ^ 
exclusively for the 

' job: 

Or is he an ex-teacher 
iR-i>ije worker statuj^: 

c. If so, is the consent^ 
cf"the diplomatic 
mission of his dountry 
obtained for.. his 

* , employment : ^ 

He is Prenctf; 



26. 



27. 



28. Are the teaching 

materials adec^uate for 
the purpose : \ 

a. For the target- - 
languag-e lessoft 

Yes. J 
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If he- is a foreigner, 
does he know the target 
.language; if so, how did 
ledrn it? 

Is '.he able enough to be 
allowed to continue his 
service in these classes; 

Yes. 

Education: 

Is there a specially 
prepared textbook forf^ 
the target language 
lesso^is^?T * 

Ye s , V ar i Vu^te xt b o oks 
used in French classes, 
plus^the "Bonjpur Line 
course* ^ 

Is there a key book for 
the target latngu'age 
teachers : 

No. 

Do you find the 
classroom library 
adequate : 

For. the target 
language lessons: 

No. ^ 

b". For 9ther lessons: 
'No. 



: r 

i 



y 



b. For oth-er lessons: 

The ''Ben jour Line" 
cburse is adequate 
\ for younger pupils 

- but not f orr^ * 
adolescents br pseudo 
beginners. ^ 

29. Are there radio or .TV 
progranjmes 'to support 
the instructions in the 

' ESC? 

No, but use is made of 
school broadcasts. 

30. Is the weekly 
distribution of lessons < 
based on\:edagogical 
necessities'^ 




Yes. 

a. Has the ESC a 

specially designed 
programme ( inc luding 
' clearly defined aim 
of the class;- the 
principles which 
should be observed to 
realise' this aim; the. 
special aim and 
techniques^ of the 
teaching of 'the 
target' language; ^he^ 
contents of the otiiei? 
lessons and activities) 

Yes, but it is an 
empirical programme. 

. Is there a reasonable 
relationship between 
this -special 
programme of the 
school: 

Yes... 
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f$^. Ai?e the teachers of . 
^ the ESC familiar .with 

the educational system 

of their pupil ^s 

country: 

Yes- 

33* Is the school 

administration 
r familiar with the 

students of special 

classes well enough 

to help them 

effectively: 

Yes. 

34, Does the school succeed ' 
in establishing a close 
contact with the 
families of ESC pupils: 

Yes. 

35- Do the pupils of the ESC 
participate' in the 
varl^)us activities 
of the school life: 

Yes. ' ' 



56. 



The views, requests 
or recommendations of 
the school director v 
and the teachers: 

Objective pursued: 
Integration of pupils 
in the sdnool system 
and at tlie samq time 
maintenance of their 
links with the culture 
of their home country. 

Need to continue the 
ex,F>eriment by going on 
td\a second stage: 
distribution of the 
children among the 
"ordinary" classes and 
support in language and 
written 'expression by 
a teacher dealing with 
small groups ^or about 
2 hours ^a day, ' 



V. Other points : 
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VI. Comments and 'recommendations 
^ i6y the Inspector 



An interesting experiment which would have been even 
more useful had it ''not started so late. As a result of 
this lateness, the contributions of the psychologists and 
linguists jw^re koo limited^ and it is scarcely rP'^^ssible 
for any valid conclusions "to be put forward. 

Should it be decided to repeat the experiment it 
would' be advisable for the persons concerned to be informed 
by mid -Sept ember • ^ 




i 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



COUNCn, OP EUROPE EXPERIMENTAL SPECIAL CLASSES 
POR MIGRANT WORKERS' CHILDJlEN 

^ Academic Year 1972-73 , . ■ 

REPORT ON THE SPEICAL CLASS INTRODUCED AT - 
THE "ANATOLE FRANCE" CO-EDUCATIONAL ^ 
SCHOOL IN VITRY (FRANCE) 



S 

A This document, contains :^ 
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1st Part 



REPORT ON, THE EXPERIMENTAL SPECIAL VlASS * ORGANISED BY 
THE- ANATOLE. FRANCE PRIMARY SCHOOL a\^VITRY (FRANCE) 

1. REPORT BY THE FRENCh/ TEACHER ■ 

I. CONSTITUTION OF TI^E CLASS 



\ 



_Shis adaptaiioa jJlass or f ore/gn pupils was- constituted 
as show in the tables below: 

TABLE SHOV/ING MONTffljY . ATTEN^ANC^^ NATIOll^ITY 



NATIONALITIES 



o 

0 
CO 



o 

O 
O 

o 



Portuguese" 
Italian - 
Algerian 
Mordccan, 
Yugoslav 
Senegalese 

No* of pupil/s 




u 
o 

S 
> 

o 

12: 



11 
1 
'6 

/r 
' 1 
1 




12 
1 



1 
2 
1 



21 23 



1 

6 
1 
2 
1 



23 



14 
1 
6 

•2 
•1 



24 



12 

5' 

1 
1 



19 



< 



12 
6 



12 



19 



19 



\ 



6 



19 




ATTMDANCE^Fg^JDIPFSRENTJlGE^GR^ .; 



YEAR OF 
BIRTH 





1^ 














O 




\l. 




9 




S 






0 






> 




O 




CO 


o 





. 1964 B 
G 

'1963 . B. 
G 

1962 "b 

G 



No. af. pupils 




u 

E 
<U 

o 
0 

3. 



6 

3 

3 
5 

1 
1 



^1. 



•-3 



6 

2 
7 

1 
1 



23- 



6 

4 

2 
7 

1 
1 



o 



6 

2 

4 
8- 



23 



2 

2ir 



6 

2 

2 
5 



19 



1 
6 



2 
4 




1 
6 



19 



-19- 



1 
6 



2 

,4 



19 
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These^ two tables revea^ the mi^xed nature of the, adapta.fcib^ 
class for foreigners, bothj from the point of view of nationa;i|;^3r 
(Portuguese^ Italian, Yugoslav^ Algerian, Moroccan, Senegalesl^* 
and from that of age (6 - l6 years;. » iSJ^l^*- 

The variation ,in the number of pupils throughout the 
school year proyes that numbers are not constant: pupils eora^^i 
arid go in the course of the year, thus: - ^' 

October : , 2Vioroccans, as against 3 in September, C^'^^^ 
Following an oral test and observation in the classroom, it^f^<f^ 
was noted tliat a Moroccan girl pupil was well able' to f olloW^'*^^^^ 
a preparatory course/ She was transferred to, the normal 
school system,^' whe^e sh^ adapted very well, ^^-^^ 



November : 
December : 
January : 
February : 

Mar.ch : 



April 



4 new- pupils, complete beginners, 
2, new pupils, complete beginners, 
nothing;; to' report, -^^^^-.-p-** 

2 new puplils^ complete beginners; l departure* 
(moved house) ^ - v;^^, 

i departure: '.returned to home country. " t^-^ 

3 pupils sent on trial to' adaptation class'f-N^'2, 
the standard of which .was fairly high. Th^:^^ ^ 
pupils adapted well tq this new class, aecej^ed 
the change w^ll and '^lad little difficulty in' 
folia^jTing the courses. '^-^Ve /feel, in fact, tfkt 
the time pup'ils'take to transfer to our 
initiatioi5__c.lass varies according to their-^ 
lev^el^-^' • ^ . 

1 departure, 1 arrival. • '"I; 



percentage 



months 



100 

99 

9'8 

97 

96 

9% 

9^ 

93 

92 

91 

90 



II. ' ATTENDANCE 

^ ^ 

Attendance percentages 




S 0 N D J F M A M J 



^ irregularity in school attendance is explained in 

irt by the fact that the children are often ill (winter. 



vacrcinations and also by the fact that the parents take 
their children to the market or post office to act as 
interpreters, for as often as not the parents" do ndt^ speak 
Prend'h. l 



V 



\ 
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. Ill . -C- sdSrAL^TUATION 



'.-oat ofiL6 families 






1 i 1: 

Works 


Does not^^wor'k 


Industrial accident , 


111/ 


. /Father 




1 




1 


Mother 


3 . 

1 2^ 


; 13 




- 



IV. CLASS HOURS 



Language * ' , ^ /' ^8 l/^ hrs ^ 

Reading ^ " / 5 l/2 hrs 

^^/r it ten work ."^ / 2 l/4 hrs 

Arithmetic ' 3 l/^ hrs- 

./^Mo^tner tongue (Portuguese) 2, hrs 

-^General discussion j 3^^1/2 hrs 

Recreation / 2 l/4 tos 



27 hrs. per week 



ie mother tongue Is included in the weekly timetable.. 
The p)4pils spend the 27 hrs in* the ' adaptation class. \ \ 

As far as ppi'siblie ;Lt is desirable that ^fehe foreign V 
pupils should spend some of their time in the normal class^^ 
for their a^e .group, but it is difficulty to apply this principle 
in view of tiie alread^ high numbers in the normal clashes a^ 
the school. '^T ' ^ . ' n< 




. During the first month only the 
language lessons in order to dnoul^ 
knowledge oi* the language. After 
on language lessons ^jun the strict 
in speaking an^j^^rlting rema:|.ned systematic, but formed part 
of the_ varied Educational activities, language methodology 
quiJ^:^soon became very rlexible (choice and pace: lessons^ 
some stages omitted etc). ' -^'^ 



werfe systematic 
minimum basic 
less time was spent 
'£)h the term. Training 



V\ METHOD 



ERIC 



Language: "Frere J"acques" me tho^/' ^devised by the Office 
for the Study of Languages ^nd Civilis'ations - (BELC ) j ' 

^ - method intended for\j.l children from all countries 
j aged from 7-11 years, 

? ^[^ - highly selectivfe^ implicit^ audio-visualj universalist , 
^ but ^r^diiy^^^P'table . ^ 

^ Qualitkt'J^ -^"^^^^^^^ language of ordinary oommunication 
used by mid^e-^tla^^^'enoh. children from 7-11 years of 'age. 



0177 
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20 lessons, 300 words ^ ^bo„V-3«0-^ words 
25 lessons^^ 500 words / . 
in course of ^prepaLratiori:, ' about 
20 lessoas^.. 900 — 




Quantitative aspebt : 

"Prere Jacques-'' I 
"Prere Jacqifes" II 
"Prere /acques" III 



Themes . ' ' ' ^ 

• In "Prer^e Jacques" I and II, we follow four children aged ' 
from 7-9 years; we see what getmes they play, what they tl:^ir^ 
about, what- they do, what plans they, make, and how they relate 
'^to each other and to adults. Animals and traditional French 
festivals occupy a prominent place. 

"Prere Jacques" III tells a tourist-detective story in 
which thec'heroes are 4 other children aged from 9 -11 year^ (l)-; ' 

VI . LgVEL OF PUPILS IN SEPTEMBER OR ON ARRIVAL 

The pupils entering the adaptation class neither spoke nor 
. understood French. Some pupils X^ad had some schooling before, ♦ 
'while other (the majority) were attending school for the first 
time. The -early lessons require delicate handling. The child 
may-.well have unhappy memories of earlier schooling. It ,is 
necessary to establish the right "atmosphere, by giving the 
children^a warm welcome and gaining their confidence. It is 
only when this has been don^e that it is possible to, get down 
to work. . ^ ^ ' 

Pace of classes; 



In the first term it wa^ not^ passible to hold more than \ 



1 language class ppr week. 



classes per week were^ held. 
Diffie?ulties: 



The manipulation of 
the teacher to start with 
To teach thj^s method, th^ 
mime an<i acting. 




second term, 2 language 




.little figures 1\ difficult for. 
DUt^an be mastere^d K^irly quickly, 
teacher needs to have a^ gift for 




- ;Abstract concepts are difficult for the pupils. The. 
method attempts to convey feelings etc in concrete terms. 
Since the figures are neutral, a certain lapse of time is 
needed to allow the child to interpret the reactions on the, 
character's face: / 

^ ■ / Monique is crying> 

'Monique is happy> 
. , * iMonique is bored. 



(l') ^ have .mer.ely given a brief outline of the method 

(for mpre detailed inf'ormation, consult: "Presentation 
O d'u;1e m^thode d 'apprentissage du frangais" ("Freres Jacqi 
ERJC published by B.ELC, ■•9- rue Lhomo^id, PARIS 5e). 
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.. In* each case, the image remains neutral. The ^beacher 
serves as a link between the pupil and the figure. -It is for- 
this reason that- the teacher needs to have some acting talent. • 
; ihls simplicication of the image makes manipulation easier for 
the teao.her. * , 

> ^ 

■ ' The equipment accompanying this method comprises one % 
flannelgraph and 2 boxes of figures/ plus tapes. The tapes / ' 
Sm??^^^? P^^.sffting the dialogues, for they may appear ' 
fL lif l^ ^° '^^ cnildren. The recorded voice does not bel<mg 

- to the framework of everyday life. The teacher's voice is ^ 
-much jnore direct an4 much more "stimulating" than a recorded^ 
voice. On the other hand a tape recorder is' used to record • 
pupils voices. At this age, children do not listen' to- 
themselves when speaking but they enjoy hearing their voices 
on tape. This makes correction or self -correction easy. TovS' ' 
are also used (kitchen unit, carpenter's tools, dolls, mini -shop 
telephone etc) to facilitate communication between pupils and/or 
llTf-V^ teacher and pupils. Darts (rubber -tipped ) and skittles 
made by the pupils out of plastic bottles are used to introduce 

■'S!^: aperat.ions of addition, subtraction and multiplication. 

These are excellent in encouraging the pupil to count,- on his ' 
own.- Puppets can also be used, for this is something which 
everybody enjoys. It has an important advantage for the pupil 

• in that he is able to reinforce his- .expression by manipulation , 
oi the- image and by mime. . *- 




, VII . . CLASSROOM TfiACHTNG , • ' ' ' 

^' /cquisltion of French; 'having' acqiiired the basic structures,"^ 
loreign pupils will always have difficulty with certain French 
words, i^i particular with regard to gender and Conjugatiah^'vof 
vers^ in the third group. The French .language is so aonfeyc 
' of com:nurii6ationthat th^ children' themselves are^>&are 

or ti?e difficulties. Aj/TBe beginning of the school year, ^< ' 
class was homofeeneotls ofily witlv regard -to the pupils' level in""-' 
French.' As tike went on it becafihe Inc-peasingly noticeable that 
groups were forming. Thus, in the second term it was necessary 
to distinguisn befcwe.en a group that was good at raiding and 

!^ ^^^^ rea-(3ing method is linked to the,/ 

method of language teaching. Thpre was uniformity ofVlangdage 
'iT'li' ^Jt;the oeginning of the third term I was disappointed ' 
^-to see that 'a third group, was forming. The pupils in this 
■ group comd no longer keep up in reading. • 



Id, 



Arithinietic : 



^ I^ari thine tic, the same divisions wece again present.^ 

At the beginning of the year^ all the pupils were ab^e -to 
rol.lqw the modern mathematics (introductory couf^se level) 
^A3.; they had never d.one any before, they all ' advanced/ at. the 
' ff"® I t' observe that .the. pupil/s who.h'Sdx 

- . • airpady .been to school and done some arithmetic we^se bored ■,'"^> 

ajd wanted tfo go fa&ter. Thu^^an advanced group wal^ set Ud- « 
• it acqtiired the m^ch^nisms of the operations and^gott-^d^^' faif' ' 
as understanding -simple .problems . . On the other hSnd^^'the ^ 
s^c6nd group stopped at •■, simple- addition and .subtrac&^ 
' ■ o carry-over-s-.- ' ' . . • : 2-,. 

•erIc - - . ■ ■ :- • 
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c • ^ Reading and French : 



Reading was linked X^th language instruction (^^Prfere Jacques" 
method); There is no obligation to* follow a method systematically. 
I have sometimes chosen a sentence spoken by a p«pil to get the 
class to understand the sounds us^d and developed my reading . 
lesson on the basi§' of this sentence. Since we are teaching 
structures and not Isolated words, it is syntax that is taught 
first. The substructures are learned by^ substituting elements 
within the sentence. By making use of ihe syntagmatlc and' 
^paradlgnjatic ^axes it is possible to teaJph rgrammar^con jugatlon. 
and vocabulary. ■ It is .easier to learn (the written language • 
on the baais'of^the spoken than to do trte opposlte^and thus 
priority -must^ be given to the spoken language. ' • ^ 

d.'^. Creative activities ; .c ^ 

''""'^ • * ' " ' , 

Drawing and painting are done either freely or, on the basis 
'of a story. Thefee activities take place in 'several^ stages- and 
encompass alroost'-all Important subjects: It^ is the^tory - 
which makes the child want to draw or p'alnt. The tfeacher tells 
a"children's stof^'jr in an Indirect style. - The chlidp^4)ut it 
into dialogue p,na mime it... In this way' the store of lexical 
items tends to be^^jincreasBiJ. ' • • ^ 

' In fact> the vocJSbulary provfted by the method-is soon 
Inadequate^i bearing in mind that, the language is .used outside 
the closs^^both In the school environment (recreation, contacts ' 
with frlendsketc) and e.Ven more outside- the' school. T 

As a result, we are obliged to ir|tjf'4)dvi<ie a language of 
/the general school type orders, suggefefrioris etc),/and a "common" 
language, going beyond the' method'"i T§;t§ke an Bxample from 
life, to the question "How much (many) ^" It/is possible to 
^ giv^ different types of answer - (number-, weight] caga&i^jr etc ). 

Each child draws or paints the scene '^ich amuses or"' ^0 
appeals to him. The drawings' are spread' ou^:on the ground 
. and^the story 13 recbnstltuted thrpugh the 'dracWings^; a- vote \ * 
being takea to choosb between two drawings repres^entlng the * , 
same scene. After tni^ the bhlldren "do- wriMsten work: 
< ^lompositlon of a short text, of three to four lines us^g 

mpiot^sed structures, rul^s of grammar and rules of^w^jugationV - 

Recitation and Ringing ^ are us^d as a basis for sy'^ematl^c 
a^(^ general phonetic- ^cgrrecti on. - • " \. ^ \ 

A gymnastics teacher' is responsiblj3 fo^*?" physical eduoa 

^ . 1. . CONCLUSION ^\\. 

\ » . . . • 5 

' Thfs'^mi:x:ed class has one definite, advantage : the chlldr'e'J^.^ . 

are obliged -to use French as the language of communication. " .^^'^'^ 

At the Same time it has a disadvantage: phonetic .correction , ' 





^ ft 
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is difficult tpv the teacher because of the different types of 
interference^hich occur. If psychological tests had been - * 
darned out at the beginning of the year the -teacher would have 
been aware of the children's socio-psychological difficulties . 
and been able to make his teaching much more individualised." 
ihis type of work was also hampered by the large size of the 
Class* • ' . 

fco siX^?^i-hS^L°^*'^^ experience last year, I should like 
basf. ^-iif ?^ the adaptation c\ass be held on a part-time 
nnnti; .1 "^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^" ' the moming/ the ' 

teacier of^Jh^^'^H ^J^^^^ arKjimetic lessons with the 
wS?nAnJ^ of thef afternoon they 

fS.-S fo -into Classes corresponding to their age group-and -,. 

ac?i?it?el "^TM^^'^f Senerll creativS' ' ' 

T^P JniinS^i i^l^^^"^ yielded excellent results last year, 

^le tMf vL?°''T?^fH-^°^"^^^^ "'"^h ^i'^^^ th^ was the • 
in ?wn Lrf^* f.^^^^ ''^''^ '^^^^^ ^he Class could be split 
taa T.^ J^ would be possible only if the classes were not . 

cSssS^oAiv liKii'^ ^P?^ "° join such 

Inf tll when tney had acquired a, grounding in the language, 

and t^e time required for this would vary with individual 
pu pi xs • » • 
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2. REPORT BY THE. PORTUGUESE TEACHER 

I. CLASS SITUATIO^f ^ ' ^ 

• ■ . . r 

,"The teacher was responsible for the Portuguese pupils, 
who ^constituted more than ^0^ of the class. 

These pupils di3 not of course form a homogeneous gropp 
because there were great differences in the length of their 
schooling in th^ mother tongue. 

II. WORK GROUPS ' ' ^ . ^ ^ 

/ Two work groups were.s.et up to meet the educational need. 

It is certain that because of the teaching time, the 
teaching was more concerned with linguistic "maintenance'* than 
with acquisition' to begin with; this factor cannot be overlooked 
in an adaptation period. 

III. METHOD • ^. 

In view of this situatlonb^^e worked with the material at 
hand (newspapers,- magazines, e^^^^cH?^ from documents etc ...) - 

'The spoken language ndtura-l^'to^fe precedence over the \ 
written language. It would seem H*iat the initial aim should be 
the stabilisation of knowledge f»atf^^'t&^n its development, 
particularly in the "school" manner .-"/^^ ' 

' . . ^ ^ ^ ' . ' •* } 

'TSf. LIAISCN WITH THE FAl^tlLY MJLI£U 

The experiment did not last long enough to permit ' continuous 
and adequate liaison with families. This point needs to be 
emphasised, for it is indispensatjiLe for a fully effective ' 
teaching pr9cess that it should be, understooti by families - 
who are |requently ignorant of the context', methods' and 
characteristic attitudes of the schools in the Uosyffe^ country. 

.Contacts with, families are rendere;i more difficult still 
by the fact that the children are taken to school Jlu'''.the 
municipal school bus. * 



V . GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



' However that may be,-, and taking into account the^brief 
duration of this experiment, the mother tongue initialiy - 
has little attraction for the pj^plls^ • 

It does, of course, enable th4 pudils to. express - . 
themselves in class free of the linguistic /cdnstraints ' 
of the foreign language. , / > ^ * ^ 
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But is is precisely tha.t language, the major obstacle 
to integration into a new society, which they find interesting 
in the context of their day-to-day lives. 

If the parents accept "marginal status" and willingly 
take refuge within a small community, the same is not true 
of the child, who experiences integration into a more diversified 
milieu which is acknowledged to be a "milieu of acquisition". 



This -situation is undoubtedly felt to be both absur/ and 
stimulating. • O' 

For the moment therefore, it would seem dubious to affirm 
that the mother tongue has a role to play in "the rem'oval of 
psychological blocks", at any rate as far as the older children 
are concerned. 

The same is true on the strictly linguistiC'^plane with 
regard to the question whether knowing another language helps in 
the learning of French. 



In fact, the foreign language is learned above all by 
absorption in a continuous real-life situation. 

This being said, the mother tongue serves as an essen 
element, of communication on the following planes: 



in cases where the child has to return to his home 
country in the. near future, 

in the more likely case of his remaining in Prance 
and following a normal school career, the knowledge 
of a language which will, paradoxically be 
considered as "foreign" will be very useful to him, ^ 

the continued use of the mother tongue allows the 
child to remain in contact with the family cell 
and with a^ cuLtural community towards whiph he is 
bound to turn when adult. ^^d^ 






,< - 



INSPECTION FORM FOR THE EXPKRIM 




VI. A P>P E 



;ntal special classes (e^q) 

\- 



!• The school ; . / 

!• The school in which the"* 
^ experimental spec:^al , 
class is operated: 

A* Prance B. 

vitry/seine 

2. The total number of 

pupi-ls in the school : 275 

Native: -99 . ' 

Foreigner: 1?^ 

Do you consider this school 
as -the best available one 
for the -r^-^r • 
ESC: 

^ Yes , 0 - 

TT."-^^.| gup>bls of the BSC : 

4. yNumber of t)i4)ils"in the 
ESC : 25 

5. The clai^ses V/hich the 
pupils will attend at 
the completion^aDX their 

• termJLn the ESC • 



Grades 



Pupils 



Prepay 
ratory 



11 



Primary 
1 



Primary 
2 



7 



ERLC 



6.' Their nati^onality:. 

Portuguese^ Italian^ 
Yugoslav^ Senegalese, 
Algerian, Moroccan., 

Cf , Attendance of pupils: 

see appended .table. . ' 

8. Observations in regard to^ 
• the relationship between 
the native and ESC 
♦children: ^ 

, ^very good, no problems. \ 



The degree of succe 
\ in the pupils: 

aXin target language 

\Lesson: fairly good 
'^b/ki other lessons: A.B. 
c. ih extra-curricular 
activities: 1 

10. The'riumber of pupils 
tran§>ferred to the normal 
class^s^- before the end 
of the school year: 5 

11. The' degree of suacess-.of 

. tho^e pupils in the rtdrrtal 
classes who have attended 
SO before.: adapted well • 

a. in target language lessqn: 

good ' - y 

b. in other lessons : \good . 



12. a. 



b. 



d, 
e 



Name and surname: 
PERES Virgiiio- 
Time of service in 
the profession: -2 years 
Time of service *in 
these classes,: 1 year 
Nationality: Portuguese 
Monthly salary: 

Rate .of.. pay per hour: 
.20. Prs. - ' . 



15.- Assiiiui^y: Good 



Appendi:xr - 



14. Has he (she) received in- 
service training courses 
in the field: No 

15* His degree of success, in 
V utilising his observations 
effectively, for the. 
purpose of integration: - 

16. Has he visited the ^ 
^ country of his pupil: 

\ Teacher of Portuguese 
origin. 

i7- Is he able enough to be 
. . allowed to continue his ' 
^servicKe in these classes:- 

B.-^l^ii^ teacher for preparatory 
les^<kis: 

18^ a. Ham and surname: 
MOGANARADJOU^ - 

b. xTime \f service ^in 

the profession: 

1 ^ . 9 "years ^0 jnonths 5 days 

c. ^Timel of service in thes\ 
clashes : ^ ^ 

2 yeara, + 6 years in 
Algeria" ^ 

.Nationality: French 

e. Monthly salary: ^ 

I, 700 (approximately)" ^ 

19. Assiduity: Perfect 

20. Has he (she) received in- 
service training courses 
in the field: * 

No, but one week^s training 
in Algeria in 1969 and one 
Keek at Fontenay-sur-Bois ^ 
(Prance) in 1971. - 



21. Does -he know the, language 
of the pupils. If so^ how 
did he learn it? Uo 

22., If he is a foreigner, the 1 
status of his employment: 

Indian of French nationality 




Was he ser^oted and - 
sent by his country 
exclusively f-or the 
job: . 

•Or is he an ex-teacher h 
in the' worker statys': 

, If so, is the consent 
of the ^diplomatic mission 

^of his country obtained 
for his employment: 

/ 



If he is a foreigner, does 

know the target language; 
if so, how Sid he learn it? 



/ 



Is he able 'enough to be - 
allowed to* continue his 
service in these classes:. 

Yes y 

Education / 

'Is there 'a specially .prepared 
textbdok fob the'' target 
language lessons: ^Yes 

26. Is the^e a key book for the 
target language teachers: 

No • ^ r ^ 

♦ 

27.. Do you find the clas^sroom 
library adequate: ' 

a. For the target language- 
.lessons: No * 

b'.^ For- other le^sonsV Yes 
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2S. Are the teaching* materials 
adequate for the purpose: 

a. For the t^get 

-language^ lesson: Yes 

b* For other lessons: 

y4s * 

29. Are there radio or TV 
^ogrammes to support 
the. instructions in the 
SC? No 

30* Is the weekly distribution 
of lessons based on- 
pedagogical necessities? 



Yes 



51. a, 



Has the ESC -a specially 
designed programme 
(including clearly 
defined aim of .the class 
the principles Which 
should be obser:yed to 
realise this aimj " the 
special aim and 
techniques of the .teaching 
of- the target language;" 
the contents of the mother 
lessons and activities)* 

Yes 



Is there ^arl^easonabre^^ 
relationship between this, 
special programme of the 
school: Yes 

52. Are the teachers of the ESG 
familiar with the educational 
system\of their pupil's ^ 
cpuntry: *No' T * 



55. 



5^- 



55- 



56. 



\ 

V. 



Is the school administration 
familiar with' the students 
of special classes well 
enough to help them . / 
effectively: Yes 

Does the. school succeed 
in establishing a close 
contact with- the families 
of E3C pupil? : Yes 

bo the pupils of the ESC 
participate in the various * 
a64;ivlties of the school 
llf^: Yes ' " 

The views:,- requests or 
recommendations 0/ the' 
school director and the 
teachers : 

The numb^s in Tiormal 
classes should be reduced so 
that *the SBC pupils can 
jpin them on a part-time 
basis, 

Other points ; 
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VI Comments and recortinienciations made by the Inspector 

. Jhe exp.eriment carried out at this school has been most 
^useful, for it has'^'af forded highly valuable observatio^i^s, • 
"analysi"6 and reflections on the teaching of foreign (Children. 

"However, oneiRnust not be\ tempted to draw hasty 
conclusion^. For this reason, I feel that it would be 
useful if thiSc.year^s work could be continued under -the same 
rconditl'On^. diaring the coming school year. 




v 



aaaena um 

/l ■ • 
I. 

2nd Part 



PSYCHOLOGIST'S REPORT ON THE SPECIAL CLASS 
IMTRODUCED AT THE "ANATOLE PRANCE" CO-EDUCATIONAL sraojOL 

IN VITRYJ (PRANCE) (l)/ ' 

Prb^i January to June 1973, the Coi^ncir of Europe carried 
but an experiment in prance bearing "*on "the problems of 
educational integration in 2 Prench-language classes for 
migrant workers* children. . 

/ Doth are primary classes functioning In paris suburbs • - 
which cotnpBise a high percentage of migrant .workers . They 
differ in several respects, the main distinguishing features 
-being the following: ' " ' 

■ ^ The class- in Gagny> (seine-st. -Denis ) is composed of 
older children aged from 8" to 15 years, mainly of BOE^tuguese 

0 nationality,' the class in Vitry (Val-de-Marne) is/^S-'^posed '.. 

^of younger children aged from 6 to -10. 1/2 yeal-s,/ "mainly ' -'\ 
of Portuguese but also" of Algerian nationality/-.^ \i ■ 

in Gagny,-the CREDIP method of learning French is 
used, in Vitry, the BELC method (2). /. 

Th^ CREIVIP method called "Bonjour Line" is an 
audio-visual global- method which Concentrates • on oral 
expression . The BELC method called "Prfere Jacques" is 
also audio-yisual but based on the manipulation qf " t 
-figurines pn a flannel board . Both lend themselves ■ 
Readily to extensive adaptation by the teacher. 

AX the time when I was asked to take part .on this ^ 
experiment, i was already working on the problems of migrant \ 
workers' children in the context of an extensive muTti- yi 
dfgtJiplinary research project^ (3) at Auber'villiers as a 
rtiember of Mrs .Gratiot-Alphandery »s team. " * 

I was asked to take part in the Counail*of Europe study 
,a^little belatedly (.af -the 'end of March 1973) and to 
concentrate on a single class,, the Vitry one, which"is the 
Reason for the somewhat limited, scope of my" contribution. 



- ' \ I ■ ° ■ . * 

(1) J:n view "of the' length gf the reporC'^give -only ' 
■5 _ extracts from^it. .■ ~ f_ - 

(2) CREDIP.-.. (J^ntre De llLcherc.h^ e.t; -d 'Etute pour la diffusion 
»du Ji^angaisT.' . , 

EELC:, Bureau d 'Etudes de-Langues etSse Civilisations. 

(51 Research carried -out by the USR institut 'de psychologie 
• ". for the- Univer site de' Paris V. • • ' 
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I*. Characterl ftlcs of the yitry class a t the time of mv ' 
partf51patlon ; ~ , — ' ■ 

Prom the- star^t of t^ie academic year until March 1973", 
the class was very heten^igenecjj^s regards pupils' 
nationalities (Portugu^e, AlgTrlan, Italian, Yugoslav, 
Moroccan, Senegalese ^.i ' v- , ^ 



■ ■ •■W-^- 

1^^^ The number of pujills varied constantly: some children 
left, others arrived, ''and others again vfere transferred to 
a more adva^ic^d clas^ (15 chlldl^fen in Septepiber - 17 in 
October - 21 'in November - 23 in December and January - ^ 
2^ ih Pebri^iary) . ~ . y • 

■ At the start of my participation in March, the" class 
became stabilised from the point of view both of nationality 
it comprised only 3 nationalities - Portuguese, Algerian 
and Senegalese, and numbers: there were 19 puoils until 
the end of the academic year . ^ ^ ^ 

.The children'^ ages ran^ged from 6 years 3 months to 
10 year? 9 months and, CQr^stitute^ variable which made " 
for considerable scholastic heterogeneity, since it implied 
• . great differences in the length of schooling periods aad 
in academic level . , 

The soclo-occupational backgrounds are. very comparable 
as most of the parents- belong to the lowest class with 
■ the least vocational training:' semi-skilled workers', 
unskilled labourers (with the exception of an Algerian • 
who was a building-site forerran) . in -3 cases 'out of 10 
the mother of a Portuguese family works, whereas Algerian 
mothers remain at home. ' . i 

The pupils arrived at the school on different dates 
throughout the whole of the first term: the Algerians-,, 
arrived mainly in November and December which is not a 
favourable time for starting; the- Portuguese pupils arrived 
raainly in September, with th^ exception of 3 : a little 
girl who -arrived in December and - according -to the teacher - 
ad-Justed very quickly, and a brother and sisfer who 
arrived in Pebruary; they had great cjiff iculties in adapting 
(timidity, reserve, mutism) for some,mohths as the other.- 
pupils- lo the class had already formed a\well-structured 
- group and had made a good start at le'drnaW Prench . 

The- 2 groups differ in one important respect: the 
Portuguese 4)upils receive instruction in their mother 
tongue (g hou^s a week) but not. the A l^lri-an-" pupils . o^e 
wonders whettt^r this > '"^pref erential treatment" influences. * 
.the group's cohesion in"l:he clas'^iand whether -,it facilitates 
the. lear^ng^of French. "^U.'-Jf 



c 
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I was therefore concerned with s j^oung class of 
predominantly female and predominantly Portuguese pupils 
from the 'same kind of socio-e<iononic background* There 
was a great diversity in the 'class as regards' the age of 
the pupils, the date of tYi^iv arrival/, the length of their 
previous schooling, and th^e availability of instruction in 
their mother' tongue • . ^ 

Observation of the class , ^ ' / 

I spent 2 successive mornings^ in fct^e class as my 
timetable didTnot permit me to spend more time on 
observation, 

I was immediately baptised "teacher" by the children 
who received *me v/armly. My presence attracted their 
^ttentilon only briefly, for they wei^e obviously more interested 
ini^the activities proposed by their teacher. 

A • Activities at which I was present 
Language lepson: &BLC method 



'^Who wants tb play ball' with me? - I cannot, my'fobt^" 
hurts I" - A dialogue is mimed by the teacher with 3 * 
figurines representing 3 children with neutral facial 
expressions,, whom the teacher brings to life by manipulating 
them on a flannel board . . " ^ \ 

' ,The children then practise by, Joining .in a kind of ^ 
*fT>imea vet*t!al game' which involves repeating key phrases- 
arid,. adapting them to slightly differerit sitijati^n^§^ "Who 
>/ants to play cards -wit b meJ?"^- "l cannot> my eyes" hurt i" 
- (r?iy elbow hurts, I have a stomach-ache, ^etc ). While 
the Qhildren exchange tAis series of questions and 'answer 
the te^acher intervenes only' to correct ijiistakes or 
'mispronou^nciations * 



'I 



r ^ 

s. 




eading exercise (with .part or* the class): readings 
f an^^iptire short ^sentence* written on the blackboard, 
followed by a word-by-word analysis the hen is sl-eeplng j 
it. is i-ll y .sup'plVmented by .a drawing r^epresenting the henT 
Each child goes.^to the l^ackboard, and reacts the sentence; 
pointin'g out ^ach 'Word i'^ the children then call out 
IndlvAcJIaal Vordk in the sentence^-at^ raridom and he must 
r^ognif^larid point to them,-'' 



- Writing exercise: the ^cJiildr^»-w?lte the sent.^nce on 
^'theip .slates arid* then in their^, e^r-cise books. 

,H ^ , While- part of the clasjs 3^ busy, .with this writing 
.•'exercise, the remaindfer, the more advanced pupils, do more 
Complex ^ language exercises with the. teacher. ' '* 
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-•Rehearsal of a small play.) ."Little Red Riding Hood" 
The part^ are assigned accpt^ding to the children ts wishes . 
This kind of ^exercise is excellent for developing pupils » 
verbal expression and their tas-te^-for dramatics** 

"Any method- is wointh trying if it makes the .children 
speak". They mu§t be t^ght language oonstructions and 
basic sentences which they understand and. can use' in - 
games of this kind"^ ( the »teacher ) . 



- The children have a whole range of equipment and a 
collection of toys at their disposal designed to facilitate^ 
communication be tweea themselves and between them and the \- 
teacher: telephones, dolls, puppets, kitchen' sets', 
carpentry sets, mini-$hops, dartsy ninepins, etc. l. • ) • 

B* The teacher " ' . . ^ 

A frenchman of Indian origin, he was particularly 
conscious of the problems of young foreign children/ He 
had taught French for 6 years in Alge]3ia. ^ , ^ 

He knc>f exactly when to be firm with the children » • 
-and- when -~to~J9e- indulgent . He was calm, pati'ent/ancj never 
authoritative. He^was highly respected andriik;^d by the 
children with whonThe did, not seem to have any serious 
relationship problems- He was also experienced in the 
use. of BELC method'* which is not ^mple and' calls for 
thorough training ^nd practice in the handling of the 
figurines, miming abilities and continual physical pr.es.ence. 

In view of the diversity in age and ^^cliolastlc level 
of the pupils and their varying' degree of maturity, ' the 
teacher j^i^st be highly adaptable and apply his methods 
with great flexibility. ' ^ ' . , 

C • The class atmosphere alnd the attltgdes of : the children 

The atmos>pher§ was verjr rel^ix^d and friendly' and . 

^ encouraged the "children to speak, and to act spontaneously. •> 
At tier tain times they were free to spe^k on any topic and 
to come and go as* they pleased. ^ They were never excited. 
Their liveliness?' and spontaneity were never repressed but 
we^e used cl^everly 'by the teacher to make them express 
themselA^.^s by words and gestures and communicate wit^i 
others. The children sometimes laughed loudly at blunders T^' 
• (words invented or deformed in a comid^way) made by their 

J classmates but their laughter was not hurtful to the child ^ 
who had made, the^errdr. ' / ' - , ^ 'V.^" "^ 
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The older ' pupils tended to overwhelm the younger pupils 
with the^r knowledge but, the teacher intervened— to mitigate 
the effects of this tendency, - - . - ^\ 

The presen'ce of more than one child J'rom the same 
family influenced* the cohesion arid interrelations of the 
" group: it created either tensions or closer .relation^ 
which I failed to detect through observatibn but which * 
individual psychological examinations revealed clearly. • 

' The differences in nationality between the children 
d'id not .po'se any serious problems becai^^ the French 
language spoken at school served , as the common uniting 
factor. However , ^ here, too, my examination of individual 
pupils enabled me'*;to analyse more accurately the differences 
which had repercussions on interrelations within the group. 

- - ^> ^ ^ 

II • psychological examination of the'children 

The purpose of ^individual psychological ex^iminatfons 
is to find out more 'about the childr^.^in order to get to" 
know them better 'and ^understand the ii\ situation- in all 
its^^^Q.9n)i4«Ji"4^yr ••with out making judgements qr classifications. 




They also onablo ob^octltre' faots ,to be establiflhoit for 
purposes of *assessnent and of comparison betweeri^ the 
. children, ' ' ^ , ' . ^ - 

In the Chi Id -examiner relations'fiip'^^fehe-^hlld^ is 
considered as -individual ; it is a pri"(riaeg'!§d relati-bnship 
which, is, to a certain, extent outside the school" context but 
il nevertheless enhanced by the reassuring and; ?»d'ts inhibit i: , 
atmosphere of the school. - / * ^ ' 

A Each ""gxa^i nation lasts some 2 1/2 hours: the variety 
.y and brevity of the tests rfender,' these examinations very"" 
^ bearable (the" children often ask to do them again). 

Tag te'st^ the reasons why they were chosen . 
• V. ^ — ; ^ 

* • -r Level test : WECHSLER Intelligence Scale for Children. 
Identical ^tandp.rd situation for all, whose main objebt is 
' to* enable'^ Assessments and comparisons to-'be made. 

- Dra^win^s : a'' free drawing and a drawing on a set theme 
(drawing of a- family).. Graphic expression test to permit ^ 
^ eu better assessment of small 'foreign children without 
interference from the' lirrjltirig verbal factoi*. 



ERLC 
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- A -conversation of a s6mi-^irective kind .durin 
i^t is sought to form an' inpression of the chili^ fro' 
he 'says abput himself, his family, his school, 
school" activities, his home country and the host c"* 

/ " .s 

But as the child's ability to express himself 
inadequately developed, these convercations are ofte 
limited value ... / 



whic|i 

v/hat/\^ 
:u6-^j|- 
ntrS^^ / 

often 
of 



V 



NB As the nUmber of children examined was smalll, 

the results naturally do not have, any stat^Jptical 
^ value . 



/ 
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T^ie older pupils terided ,to overwhelrji the yqunger pupils 
with their knowledge but the,' teacher intervened to mitigate 
the effects of thi^s/ tehd'^ncy.. 



' "The presence ^f ^mor^' llx'i^ri one child from the same 
family influenced the t^onasion; and interrelations of the ^ 
^ group: it created either tensions closer relations 
'which I failed to detect through observation but which 
individual psychological examinations revealed clearly. ' 

The differences in nationality between the children 
did not pose any serious problems because the. French 
language spoken at school served as the common uniting 
factor. However, here, too, my examination of individual 
pupils enabled me to'^ analyse more .accXirately the differences 
which had repercussions on interrelation? within the group* 



II • Psychological examina-tlon of JbJri^schildren , 



4^- 7 



The p(|^pose of individual psycho^jog^^^l examinations 
is to find^ut more about the , children^ in 'order - t'Q_geJs\^ to 
know th^m better and understand their situation in all 
its complexity without' making judgements or classifications. 

They also anablo ob^octi^re faota^tLO .be establlHhoi^ for. 
purposes of assessnent and of, compari5;;bn between the 
children i ^ 

J In the child -examiner relationsliip>Nthe child is^ 
considered as an individual;, .it is- a- privileged relationshi'p 
which is ta a certain extenj; outside the school cont!ext but 

'^is ^nevertheless enhanced J&y the reassi^ring and "disinhibiting 
atmosphere ^>f the school". > ^/ 

^.^(v $;ach ^examination lasts some 2 1/2 hours: the vai^te^ty 
afjS'^blrevity .;of the tests render these examinations yery 
bearably ('the children often ask to do them again)'. / 



The test^; the reasons why they vjer^^^hos^n 

- Level, teist: WECHSLER Inteni^^e--Seaie-^o]^^^bhild^^^ 
Identical standard situation ;&or all, whose main ob^ct is^^ 
to enable assessments and -compaj^isons to ^be made. 

- Drawings: a free drawing ancJt-a jdrawing on a set theme 
(drawing' of a family). Graphic expression test to perjjrit 
a better assessment of small foreign children witho^j 
interference from the limiting verbal factor • 
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Re'liilts or- intollligence-leVel test CWISC) (1) 

Applied to fbre4s)i children, this test has advantages 
and drawback^'^ of whichi^l am well aware; therefore I use ^ 
16 prudently* - 1 

• Being devised for [French children, the test places 
foreign children at a disadvantage as it is unsuitable for 
them. I do not therefore re^^ard the results of the test 
as absolute . ^ 



/ ' 



Since th^ test puts all the children in a standard 
situation; it is interesting to note the differences and 
similariti^es in T^ult^s- and behaviour. The test is an 
instrumejnt for cromparison and observation. 



;3f( jr^ie aim of^the WISC is to establish 3 kinds of 
intellectual q^^rotients: a' verbal IQ (2) obtained from 
the result^ of the verbal scale (verbal test), a performance 
IQ obtaitied from 'the results of the perf ordnance scale^ 
(non-verbal test) and a general IQ based on the results 
^obtained from botJ^.. scales . 

m view of the- inability of these children newly 
^arrived in_France to express themselves verbally, most of 
'them wer€#sub jecfeed to the performance test only: only 3 

children's knowledge of French was adequate to justify 

giving th^m. the -verbail test . 

^ The Sivisipn of the- test into 2 scales therefore 
enables^the foreign child to benefit from the less 
,unf avourable cMiditions. of the non-verbal tests^'^ I'these 
tests p^r^i'V arP assessment of his non-verbal intelligence 
quotient' which corresponds fairly accurately to his actual 
intelligence ^uptlent> iY np^t too strmgS:y influenced by 
other factors which it rem^ains for us^o try and determine. 

Results • 



Colleot;lve'resi|l^s: ^ 'il\of the children had a 
non-verbal IQ^ withi^, the ndrm'(lGl 8(3^09)> including43 whose 
IQ was at)ove avferag|^ f 100-109) f^ 4 children ^were si^uated^ 
in the marginal^^zorje; (iQ 7C-7^') and |^ in the* lower zone ^ 



(IQ 50-69) . ^; 



it 




ech4|Ler ixp^el^igence Scale' for Children 



(2) IQ = Ifii^llig^qce Quotient . 



ERIC 
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/ . 

Results na.tionalit'yj , the highest levels were achieved 
Wportugues^ One^gbod level was attained by an . Algerian 
(IQ 90-99). H^iwesi^, the number tested was too small for 
s^y conclusions to be drayi from the tests. ■ 

individual results: we, had complete failures _ 
which^did not, howe-i/er, reflect the'\ children »s real ' ' 

potentialities. - ^ 4' , . 

One Algerian child becafne^, very shy^'an^phowed little 
interest in the tests. I ^ . 

The senegalese child was highly , mistrustful,, ill at ease 
and not very co-operative (the child in question normally 
did very good work in class) . ^ ^; - 

One Portuguese child '!j>ars^semi-deaf and I had great 
difficulty in communicatirig^ wit^h her. 

Comments on the IQs ^ 

The IQ indicates the speed at v;hich a child adapts 
itself to our language, our culture and our way of thinking. 

The longer a child has lived in Franc and the younger 
it was when it arrived, the more easily it assimilates our 
way^of thinking and our^ languagje and the rrore normal Its IQ 
becomes . _ " ' < '1' 

However, there were a few oases of exceptional and^ 
precocious success and a few individual cases of total 
failure among children who had lived in pranqe for the 
same length of time. These dirfferences were due to personal 
factors which it is difficult to analyse, except in the 
f pllowing 3 cases already mentioned : . ■ . 

' \ . ' 

- failure to pass the test reflecting the school 
situation by a child ^ged 10 years and 10 months 
uninterested in the work of the class; 

- failure by a highly mistrustful,- awkward child; 
* failure' by a semi-deaf, child . \ 

performance In the non-verbal tests ' < 

The non-verbal scale comprises. 5 kinds of tests calling 
for various abilities. ' 
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- Coirpletion of piciurss: ability to observe details* 

- Arranging of pictup-esf ability to organ^.se a story 
in titne and space = socialt,sed sS^ioation. 




- cubes: ability to^fcnalyse and synthesise visual and 
spacial data. - ' . / 

• Assemblin'l^'of objects: organisation 'of space. 

\ - code: c<;^icc-ntration, sustained attentloH]^ emotional 
control.' 

It is interesting to determine the kind of test^-^ which 
children are|&} 
fail most of ten. 

Comments on collective results 



the children are|^ost successful and the Hind in which \they 



The children definitely did best in the "completion 
of pictures" test: 11 marks around 'the atverage, 
(j^j^rks 9-10-11) • ' t ^ 



'I was in^the "code" test that the^ did next best in: 
^ct^ks around,, the average and 3 marks above average, ^ 
^/'marks of liy 1 mark of 12). ^ 



^ The "cubds" test produced 5 markg around.;^ the average 
(^l^^lmanks of 10, 1 mark of 9). ' S ^ 



_ The tests in which_the children did- leas!e-^^^l were 
those calling for specific abilities ref lec^i^hg^Htellige 
organisation of space and time^.'* ^-^ 

- In the "assembling of objects" test 4 l^vefage marks 
were obtained, including one good mark {^2). ^ 



' - m the "arranging of pictures" test, K average marks 
were obtained, including one .good ma^k ^12) . 

\ This latter test, the least wel^ done of all, involved 
^-^^^a distinctlyf^ultura^ factor in addition to the space/time 
I. factor: the situations represented in *the pictures to be 

r^^.. , assembled ref lected<^social situations' encountered in ouo/ 
^ civilisation .and cull^ure. ' \ . 

experience with French schoolchildrelT^f the 
same socio-economic level £ind age as the children in the 
k^^^ ^\h.s experimental class prompts th^ following xjomment: in 
\ ^'/^^^ the non-verbal tests .the' foreign children ts performance 
\^ was very similar to that of French children (successes or 
failures in th^i same tests). 
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Pferformance in the verbal the' chiidr 

whom it was possible to apply thei 2 scales: 

Their iqs wer.e as follows (ly 




ist'^'child : VIQ 92 PIQ 107 
2nd cKild: ' VIQ 4y PIQ 102 
^rd child : VIQ 70 ^ 



PIQ 



91 



TIQ 
TIQ 



99 
91 

78. 



The verbal intelligence quotient of these 3 bhildren, 
all Portuguese, was lower than their performance IQ. There 
v.-are 15,.19 and 21 points of difference respectively- between 
tne 2 scales . - . • 

I 

All 3 did very badly inNihe '\vocabulary" test which 
called for a knowledge and und^:*^anding of words, and 
also the ability to define words bj^their use. » Their 
marks were 6, 4 and 2, respectively^Xhe best mark being 
obtained by the child who had been in Pi?ance longest 
(2 1/2' years). * { \. ^ 

All °3 children also dipH rattier badlv^in the "information" 
^ test which measured cMlp^l and ^holU^ic attainments. 
- ThexT marks were 7^>^d 3, re'^pectif ely, the best mark 

being obtained bjs'^^e child who h^<T been in France for 

2 1/2 j'o-rs. ■ 

The 3 children di^^fe^onabiy well in' the" "similitudes" 
test (ability to generalise )>aJ3d the "comprehension" test 
(cotwnon sens 2 and. understand ing/>£ everyday situations) 

B. S\:.udy o f the free drawings 

"A di^av/ing made by a child Reflects, its^ H^ion of 

the world, the. way it perceives ^and j^^essesi^he world 

with its whole b-ing" (Marie-clCLz^rrfBfenne ir/"Le dessin 
Chez I 'enfant"). . ^ 

-In fa.ct, a child's drawing is fap^ore than that; it' is 
the result of his psycho-physiOlogis^ make-up and hife 
past experience. ^ ' 

We "shall leave aside th^ psychoanalytical interpretation 
and focus our attention^n"^ ^he, first/ aspect referred to: 
How does a foreign c^iXd $ee the world, the people around 
hlra, his surroundi^s? - / 

(1) VIQ = vlmMl Intelligence Qjfjotient; PiQ Perfor»nance 

lntelligen>e^Quotient; Tm = Total intelligence Quotient. 
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We shall try and see whether any differences can 
be detected from the -modest samples of drawings^ made by 
chilcjreh of ,2 nationalities. 

, " ' ^ 

It is by a study of the content and subject Qf the 
drawings thaJt-i^re will try and determine how the~child 
perceives his environment and how rich his imaginary 
world is'. ' . ' , 

1 . Subjects taken from j^choor life 

7 out of the 19 drawings'* -represerfbed subjects taken 
from* school life and dealt with receptly in class in the 
form of 'Stories told or playlets acted: 

6 children chose "Little Red Riding Hood" as their * 
subject (4 Portuguese, one Algerian, one Senegalese); 

« one Portuguese child chose "The 3 Little Pigs" as his 
subject. 

, It is not uncommon for stories of this, kind which 
/ feed ^young school/-children ts oral aggression fantasies 
to furnish t^em^with ample materia for drawings- and 
linfluence them for more or less lengthy pei^iods. This 
phenomenon is not peculiar to small foreign childreh^.V ^ 

2 . Outdoor scenes 

Portuguese chil'dren frequently d:paw such scenes . T^ie 
Portuguese pupils produced: 7 outdoor scenes portraying, • ^ 
landscapes, with .or without persons; 2 drawings, representing 
aspects of outdoor life but not really constituting a scene, 
a single theme . 5 

I 

The- Algerian children drew: only one outdoor scenej 
withQut persons; 2 drawings which showed aspects ^of 
outdoor life. 

The outdoor sceiiea varied: 

- 2 outdoor scenes with classic landscape (house - trees - 
flowers) and/ persons 

- one outdoW /scene, without persons 
• - a little glbl picking flowers \ 

^ - a little ©Irl in the rain 

7 * 

- an urban ^cene (houses - roads - mot^or-car) 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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- a fishing scene, with a'^ers.oa,;. 

- a fishing scene, without a person* * 

3'. Indoor scenes ^ ' 

The Portuguese children drew very few indoor scenes: ^ 
there was only one (the inside of a house, without. persons ) 
by a Portuguese 'boy,, but the house was not the central'" * \\ 
subject of the drawing. ' 

Oply one ;drawing showed a family scene, the unity 
of the family gi?oup being symbolised by a circle drawn 
around the pei»^sons* , ' ' * 

/ - _ ' K f T 

Among the drawings made by the Algerians, 3 out of 5 ' ' * 
showed numerous aspects of domestic and interior life, all/ ^• 
of which were connected with personsV ^ " ^ " 

'Comments on the subjects \ / ^ '^A. 

7 / ^,r/ ^^^^mi; 

. Study of the subjects chosen revealed t^at some of the^ \, 

children found their source of inspiration in school life.^^ * 

Another mc«?e numerous group chose the classic ^commoq-^^^ 
place theme of fiouse and landscape, thus ehow^hg a ^ 
conformism characteristic of all children. / » * 

Lastljr, .a few children,' mostly Algerians, drew aspects 
*of interior^ and domestic life,* - 

This dif;'ference in the frequency Jwith which subjects vieve 
chosen •\ outdoor ^ life by the Portugue.se, indbor life by the 
Algerians - prompts the follov;ing question: Does family 
life, indoor life, make a greater impact on the Algerian 
child to the extent "carf influencing his imagination? ^ 

This tendency ^rejvealed by Qur analysis encourages 
us to continue our study of the subjects chosen for free 
dra;wihgs- and tc extend it to a large number of fore.ign 
children. 



. wealth of astpects represented ^nd socio-cultural 
characteristics^ ^ 

- The house appeared 1^^6 out of the 19 drawings / 
It v^s 'the central 8ubject,»in the outdoor scenes.. 



/ 

/ 
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• I counted a total of 25 houaes In^he drawings of the 
Portyguese,- but oniy^ houses in those of the* Algerians. 
2 Portuguese children^-drew houses vvith certain Portuguese ' 
-cl^racter is tics': white, 'square houses i.'i-th a flat -roof 
isypicai of certain 'areas of Portugal. 

There' was no drawing of a castle, although this is 
a favourite subject with children of the same age in our 
country, nor of a tenement block.' 

Landscape features ^ 

There were many flowers and trees but few suns : the 
. sun was shown in 2 drawings by Portuguese children and in 
one drawing by an Algerian child (pmall, uncoloured sun). 
The sky was very rarelyxrepres§nted : twice. Water appeared 
in only 2 drawings.. The landscapes were not very varied 
(no mountains, no sea). . ^ 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this 
relative apsence of natural features. 

Features of indoor and domestic life 

These were rich and V^ied in the drawings of the 
Algerians: carpets,, brush, umbrella, domino, apple, tables 
set for a meal, tables with flowers, television sets, many 
domestic animals . • . ^ .\ • 

They were, rare in the For tuguese' drawings : a table set 
for a meal, a tomato. 

The carpet shown in ,the drawing of an Algerian child 
IS a common household object in Algeria. " 

Aspects of social life ■ - 

- - \ 

- 5 television sets in Algerian drawings, none in 
Portuguese drawings . ' • • 

- 4 cars in Portuguese drawings, none in Algerian drawings. 
- ^Ships appeared in 4 drawings . ■ ^ 

- A magnificent bus with a loaded roof, characteristic- 
of the buses one sees in the 'Algerian countryside, 

in the drawing of an'Algerian girl. 

r 

. - A donkey, main means of transport in many Algerian 
country areas, in the drawing of an Algerian boy. 
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Elements from social life were seldom represented^ 
considering the place occupied ^by motor cars^ television^ 
sets, ships, rockets, aeroplanes^ etc, in the drawings 
of small French children.. 

persons 

K 

persons w§¥%^^ortrayed in 11 out of 13 Portuguese ^ \ 
drawings and 4 out of 5 Algerian drawings: 

- figures from fairy tales or religious tradition 

- 5 Little Red Riding Hoods . 

- 3 Little ^s 
one JEather Christma§„, _ 

- persons met with at school, 
persons in action 



\ 

\ 

\ 



- one fisherman 

- a man driving a car 

- a little girl picking flowers ^ ' - 
a little girl in the rain ^ 
Persons from the family circle 

a complete family ,(one boy', one baby, father, mother) 

- men - v/omen 

- little girls (drawn very frequently)- , ^ 

- little boys. ^. 

J" 

It is interesting to note the absence in these ' ^ 
children «s drawings, particularly those of girls, of ^ 
I'airy godmothersy ' queens or witches^ figures often represented 
,in tl;:e drawings of little French girls. It must be ^ 
remembered that in our civilisation such figures appear ^ 
mainly, in children ^s books, children's filn^s and on 
television. * 



summing up, we may say that socio-cultural objects from 
everyday life in the children ts home country appeared in both 
the Algerian (carpet, ^otikey, bus) and Portugu^e (type of 
houses) drawings, revealing the still re,cent ^mpact 
of the home, country. 
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On the other hand^few aspects of .pur socio-curt>ural ^ 
life or of the modern tii^an /surroundings in which the 
children live appeared! in tneir drawings^ Apart i^rorn the 
subjects inspired by the refcent Influence of the school, 
and already mentioned, the/drawings contained few pf the / 
subjects dear tc^ French c|/ildren of the same age: castles, 
fairy godmother^, queens^"^ aeroplane s,^ etc . 

It would be interesting to s^e how the subjects and 
content oSs^e -drawings change as the children's integration 
progresses 

. r 'We could learn a great deal about the ihdividual 
child from a study of other aspects of the free drawings 
(use of space - use of colours - how the picture is drawn 
the child 13 attitude - the time spent on the drawing) but 
we^ nad to confine ourselves to studying the content. 

Study of the drawing of a family 

We\asked the children to draw "a fam^^ly" and not "yodr 
family'^ ^.o that the detachment allowed by the term »|a family" 
might encourage the children to express themselves Treelyf 
and uninhibited ly . ' ~ 

2 children were unable to do the drawing, one because 
he was. recelvlng^ eye treatement, the other because he did 
not understand the lnstr;yctlon . / 

We shaLl analyse only a few of the abundant aspects 
of this drawing and try ^tp see whether differences between 
nationalities can be detected . . / 



, 0 



Composition and str€crt'u1re of the family group 
The family groups wfere composed as follows: ' 



/ 



2 parents .vjitri onfe ch'j^^^, 

2 parents with 2 children: 
one Algerian) . . 

2 parents with 1^ Children: 
one Algerian) ) 



t^ice' (-2 Portuguese) 

6 times (5 Portuguese - 

\ 

i 

tw^ice (^ne Portuguese - 



Mother and' one child: "'twice (one Algerian - one Portuguese) 

Mother' and 3 children: ''pnce (Portuguese) 

Mother and 4 children: once (Algerian) 

4 children without parents: once (-Senegalese). 
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Tha most fre(3uent compos1>Mon is therefore thajr^f . ^ 
2 parents with a\ children (a bojjr and a girl ) ^^^^^^^^.^ertft ' 

composition cprr^ponds onlV in a single cas'e^o the /"i 
actual Ciompos/i^tio\ of the "ch\ld 's own .family .x v 



other\ cas.e\ the 
to hav^15he ^chi 

numte^\al tho 
iidren , 



amily? 
Ldels ' Dy o' 




h 



jpils omitted a, brother oi|[# 
Iren which v/ould see'tti^to 
all 5 cases the fam 




drawings\ l4 fart\a^es portrayed were imagi 
ly appro^hipgrfehe\composition of " the chil^^ ' 
' ^ant omissions. 

ew ^family wnbse .composition 
and am of its rr^mbers correspc^ded 
lilyVj^ m l4^dra\ings the family ! 
the^fe^oj^^iSinall^r (as, a result of 



Chi 




- ^ 



unconsciously 
he influenced by the 
society? Can it be 
^TftSl^fe^ie^ponsijbiliti which are often 
er childr^Pm^^tihem wish f or^ a less 



he 4 coVples of children from the same 
the Vitty^clrass^ | indulged in clear 
|^>ters afeed respgcltively 6 years and 
^.r^tnd 2 -others ag^fe 6 1/2 years and 
omi^ied ta\ portray la sister b^* the sa 
cla^s; both! the older -and t; 

noirtenon says qui^ a 

.the 
unger^ 



conception] 
les and a 
h^ere are 
4s . ^ 






" -father|/lmages^^^i^ family s 



;tache^ to the rhother in all 
she oc(^^pies ft. privileged place.' I 
±B^..HhiJh^the ora^^r^the figures were 



:ablishe3T"she occupies thq forefront 



./. 
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^ Even.'v/here. she does not, otjier details rove'al \the 
importance^ attached to her: her' size, mbch bigger ^Ijan 
the othei' persons or the father; more elaborate ' ^' , 
clothing details; a ihore co'.r.plete bodily outline; a more 
varied expression and more varied facial details, ^-^-^ 

. " ^ ' ; . ^ ' ' ' 

" This phetiornenon was noted in both ethnic, categories". 
rfiv2 out of 5 .Algerian drawings the mother clothing was 
characteristic of the home country: turban on the head, 
long frock with big flowers ,ori it; there were also a. few - 
tjypical houses (square, low, -with a terrace roof). 

Only, in one drawing was a mother-daughter relationship 
clearly portrayed, but in another drawing (without parents) 
there was a big sister taking a little brother's hand in 
a very motherly way. 

The father occupied a secondary place ; in 5 out of 1? 
drawings the- father : was omitted ('ty/ice by Algerians, twice by 
Portuguese; once by the sendgalese child), while the mother 
wa^^ omitted from only one drawing. He often cooupied second 
plafi^^^in the. drawing of tJhe family (7 tMmes); in certain 
ca^^ he was represented as smaller than the children. He 
was not , always differentiated sexually 'and was often shown ^ 
as debonair and Cnobtrusive . ' - 

Jn only one drawing, by a Portuguese boy,^ was the^ 
father given importance and fjride of place and'^drawn big 
and in profile. ,in ona'draWing only was a close relation^ip 
between- father and son clearly discernible and expresl^d ±h 
a dynamic way. " ^ * 

In 6 eases the father-son relationship was one (jif^, simple--^* 
proximity, * r ^ ^ - 

Although .one should be wary of rtiaking deductrefrsj from 
these facts' one , cannot help , speculating about this absence 
and diminution of the father** s i^ag^ in the drawings of 
these children. . V ' ' 



D . The talks their content • ^ / 
' - 

In the talks 4. types "of |)robleins were broached. 
^ a>. ^How does a child> feel about^ its family situation ? 



I will dwell on;y on those aspects of fam|l||^ife which 
are "easily definable.' Fam^iiy relationships (bIWien child 
and.chidd, mother and " daughter or son, father and child),, 
the role and place of the members of the family are concepts 
^Jhich are difficult t^o disduss with young' children witji 
a' limited knowledge of French. 



V 
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For most of them the father's work was a/vague notion. 
To the question "What does your father do?"'^he child replied 
"He works" without being able to explain where - except. in 
a few cases ("He is a builder"). 

Predominantly female, the group had a more precise and 
more concrete idea of the mother's work. "She does housework 
she looks after babies, she cleans for another lady...", it 
was ndt rare for the girls to identify themselves with their 
mother's example when asked "What will you do later on?". 

For 5 of our children the home atmosphere had become 
unhappy because. parents hab had to- cease working (at the 
time when our talk took place) as the result of an accident 
or ah illness, on which the children commented spontaneously 
and at length. 

- The children had chores to do at home: the older- girls 
of the class ^had to look after a little br.pjiiher' or sister, 
washed and dressed them and often took thetn'to school. . Some 
did washing Y^i wash the trousers, the frock.,."), others' 
did ironing^ still others cooked in the absence at work of 
the 2 nal^ents. All did shopping, some admitted rather 
proy^-Iy that they wel'e teaching their mother .prench 

Most of the children described' their hdme as "big" • 
Oul: of 14 children who were asked' "Where do you sleep - 
with whom? 11 replied that t-hey shared a room with a 
bl?other or stster, 3 said they had a room to themselves. 
^According to the children, "none of them shared their room 
with more than one other child . 

b.^ How do they feel about their ^phool life ? 

The favourite . activities tin the case of the veryjoUng 
children who had never gone tq school before, these. were 
writing, "copy work" and drawing. One child referred to 
the, fact that they could go to the back, of the class to 
play with "the shop" . 

In the case of the older children, the favourite^^ 
activities were: writing, reading, dictation, arithmetic-; 
when. speaking of their preferences, the children's talk 
was punctuated with' phrases howing their desire to please • 
adults and their cc^nformism: ".we must write well... we must 
work well . . .we must' read well to be able to go on to a 
higher class . . ." . 

One young child spoke with pleasure of the Portuguese 
lessons: "I like to speak Portuguese with the teacher". 
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, The teacher was spoken of as someorje good, kind and 
deserving/ of respect: "He is big, I am little and I call 
him Sir". His fortuitous absence one afternoon upset jlone 



9f the little girls :^ "I don't like it when he is not 



there" . 



/i)uTing recreation the children chose as friends other 
chj/ldren of their class and the ethnic groups mixed freely; 
the children also made friends with children of other classes 
but only those that were foreigners like themselves. 'Only 
one boy who had been in prance for 2 years had both French 
and foreign friends. ; 

" ' Almost all the children lunched in the canteen j[because 
they lived too. far away to go home); but they were jkll 
happy to eat there and did not want to go home for lunch 
even when it was possible. ' •{ 

On the whole the children therefore liked school: 
they played there, had their friends there, a nice jbeacher 
and pleasant activities. This information and thesp 
impressions gathered from the children must obviously not 
be regarded as absolute, but they nevertheless show! that 
the children's reactic^n to the school is favourable 

c • Out-of-schodl\activities 
^ 

Television occupied a big place in the children's 
leisure pursuits: 11 out of l4 children asked about it 
said thejr. had . television, the others saiS they went to 
watbh' it/wit^i/neighbours . TV is watched on Wednesdays 
(children'" s programmes) on Sundays and in the even:^ng, 
but usually nbt very late. 

Pinocchio, who was the hero of a TV series during the 
Christmas holidays, was mentioned twice. In general the 
chi^ldren did not enlarge on what they had seen, buj: merely 
said that they had watched "films" . 

walks with brothers, sisters or friends and v|isits to 
relatives took up a part of Sunday and Wednesday- 

The children often referred to the games they played 
with friends or brothers or sisters in the courtyard of 
their block or in a room of the flat. 2 children/ spoke of 
cycling trips, one boy of roller-skating, another/ boy of 
playing football with friends. Only one child spoke of 
going to the^swimming pool. None of the children w6re 
members of a club, a youth centre or church club/. 

The children's cultural ^Assimilation may s6em very 
limited but in fact their activities do not appear to'' differ 
greatly from those of French children from the pame 
socio-economic and urban environment 
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d • ' ' ^motional impact of the home country - desire for 
r'' integration 



In 12 cases where the home country was mentioned during 
the talfk, the child's reaction wassJiighly positive. 



The r^sons given by the child Kfor liking it in ' ^ 
the' home Q^ui^try were generally purely affective: "There are^ 
cakes, ^rea.Ti I have my doll ... ^Jou^re' not smacked^ you. can 
play ... it is nice there because there are shops, motor-cars^ 

trees and flowers...! have many relatives who are very nice 
to me*, .there is my grandmother, my uncles .there are 
many boys and girls to play with me... there are horses". 

* "i 

The 2 children who said that they did not like their 
country. did not explain why.. One. of them said "I like it 
in Vitry" . \ , ' 

10 children answered the question: "Do you prefer to 
live in Prance or in your own cojntrl;^?" 

o replied frankly that they "wanted to remain in Prance" . 

. r " ' . / 

2 wanted to return to their country to Live there. 

- 2 gave a more subtle reply ^ 

The children gave the frollowing reasons for wanting 
to remain i^ prance; . ^ f ! 

- "There are houses^ there is heading. 

/ 

~ in Portugal I do not have hot v/ater. 

! . ^ ^ i 

- It is prettier here; there arc many boys. 



- Here there are many boys to play \\ ith . 

/ 

- In Algeria there are no roundabouts or seesaws. 

- Here one can learn to speak prench." 

As can be seen^ the reasons given are connected directly 
with childhood pleasures (games, friends) or dictated mone ■ 
or less by the parents* influence (material comfort - learning 
Prench) . , ^ 

In this short study, there is nothing to indicate whether 
,the foreign children have a desire for integration; such a 
desire must obviously follow from the parents' own desire 
for integration and their Reasons for emigrating. It . was 
impossible to broach these aspects in this short ^^^^^^ 
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comments on the experiment - Its limitations - its onilsslons 
' - *- , • * 

lEn^vleW ^of^my brlef^articl^ation in this study (2^ 
days a^'^eek f-^r } months j'^^had to limit my choice of 
problems to be studied-v-X ^ * . 

My experience ef^ the BELC method is too slight for me ■ 
to express an opinion -on It^T 

in order ^to be able >ta define the problem of these 
children « s verbalistlc leV^l 'and to ancwer the qjestlon 
concerning the contribution made by ohe teaching of the 
mother tongue at school, it would have been essential for 'me 
to have the assistance ^jof a linguist conversant with the 
language pi'oblems of fo^eig|)ers. 

Lastly, it is perhaps -regrettable that a psychologist 
was active in only one of the 2 classes involved in the^ 
Council of Europe experiment. 
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PREFACE 

This brief description, draws upon the following sources: 

1. A project carried out at the Institute of Psychology, 
Stockholm University, to satisfy requil^mei|ts for a * 

. degree.. (App. 1). ' ; ' 

2. A summary report from the Pedagogical Centre, City 
Education ^Authority, Stockholm (App. 2). . - 

3t A brief description of experimentation with the 

subject of handicraft, (App, 3). 

. ' ' -rs ^ - • - ; ^ ' ^ ' 

The research officers wer-e-. Sven Martinsson, associate 
professor pro tern with the Pedagogical Centre in Stockholm 
and Yvonne Waern, senior lecturer with the^ Institute of 
Psychology at Stockholm University. 

Continuous contact s^s,.maintained with Margareta Ek, 
expert/ with the National:^Bo'ard' of Education, 

A reference grouj) c,<^nsis-ting of the persons. , named above, 
headmaster Ingrid von' UeS^iq^ll .and director of studies 
Bo Nordquist at the Ri.nkeb'y- School and the educational 
advisers for immigrant ;in^ructi on at the' Stockholm 
Education Authority, .MeVi Forsberg and Bertil Jacobsson, 
have followed the day-to-day activity. "The group^s meetings 
were attended by the 't^^atiiers in charge of the immigrant 
classes, . 

A special working^j^party consisting of 4 teachers of 
textile work, woodwork .and metalwork has prepared, in 
conjunction wit^. this studj^: and in partnership with the 
National Board of Edtlication and the Stockholm Education 
Authority, a set. of illustrative and textual materials for 
adaptation to immigrant pupils in the subject of handicraft. 

) 
/ 

/ 
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•BACKGROUND 



The investigation waj 
cinit (grades 7-9) of basil 
Stockholm. It should be' 



; , crarr'iod out in an upper department 
school insidq the Rinkeby area in 
„ _ _ ^ointedJ^put that the Rinkeby School 
is not representative of S^tockholm's schools, and even l^ss 
so of the rest 'Of 'the country: that is because it has an ^ 
unusually large proportion of immigrant pupils, amounting to/ 
about 50^ of the total enrolment] (out of 302 .pupils 90 are ^. 
immigrants), Of\tHe immigrant pupils about 45^ are of / 
• Finnish origin and. about 'y^% Turkish. . - 

The school's cVtchment area is characterised by . 
considerable socio-economic problems. ' To the same extent 
as the local immigrai^tsy the Swedish population in Rinkeby . 
Is characterised by comparatively low social status and :fets 
related problems df^^ocial adjustment. 

'HGitwever, It is likely that the school's special 
character offers a great variety \ot viewpoints on the 
situation of immigrant pupils, which is to the good, 
considering the investigation's problem-cataloguing focus.. 
Tiiat is, also the reason why Rinkeby in particular .was' chosen 
for a special study. On the other hand, this complexity 
generates obvious difficulties when it comes to .identifying 
a conclusive causality behind possible problems. That in 
turn limits the scope for formulating constructive 
proposals for improvements on the basis of the results. 

Org;anlsat'3on of immigrant instruction at the Rinkeby School 

The Rinkeby School contains all the facilities for 
immigrant instruction that are prescribed by the official 
syllabus : 

J- Preparatory classes for newly-added immigi^ant pupils. 

- Auxiliary teaching a. Swedish for immigrant children; 

in regular class 

. b. supervision of study in other 
, ■ subjects- given in the hdme 

language. 

r Voluntary instruction in the; native language (home 
language) throughout the school period. .. 

Preparatory classes are available to pupils who do not 
know enough Swedish to attend Swedish classes; ' There is 
one Finnish preparatory class (7 pupils) and two such classes 
for other immigrant pupils. The 2 latter classes are 
divided up according to knowledge ^of Swedish, one for 
beginners and one for more advanced pupils. The beginning 
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- ''f^-Sjgi-a^iS contains I3 pupils (12 Turkish and one Hungarian) and 
)^^^o dbes the more advanced class (8 Turkish, one Pp%$sh, one 
.-■^ Yugoslavian, one Greek and 2 Porttiguese ) . The pupils attend 
^ Swefdish classes in non-theoretical subjects (handic'^aft^ V 
physical training, domestic science and drawing) and, in,. 
■•/*' ^ occasional instance's, in some other subject. 

i-.J^' * "^he Finnish preparatory class has one bilingual teacher 
^j^y who looks after instruction in Swedish, study supervision^ '. y 
and instruction in the mother tongue. 



Each teacher in charge of the other preparatory classes 
. looks after instruction in Swedish^ while special immigrant 
tfeachers attend to study supervision and instruction in the 
mother tongue (2 hours per week of ^ study supervisiof? and 
2 hours per week of instruction' in the mother tongue)* 
Instruction in the mother tongue is voluntary. 

A strengthening has been made for the Turkish group so 
that one Turkish teacher supervises study of civic orientation 
subjects and another Turkish teacher does the same in respect 
of mathematics and natiore-orienting Cbasic science) subjects* 
All instruction in these subjects has been assumed by these 
, teachers. 

: /"-^wThe pupils may take English at beginner level afteii^ 
ordinary school hours. Other lessons are then exchangeable 

In each of the subjects of woodwork^ metalwork and 
'ttejttile work, provision is made for two extra hours per week 

tq. adapt newly-added pupils to thase subjects, which may ^ 
^involve certain safety risks. 

Provision was made to strengthen instruction in music 
and drawing for one class of many immigrants, with the 
result that 2 teachers now »sha!re these duties. 

Pupils who hav^ left the preparatory classes take 4 hours 
of instruction per week in Swedish and most of them' also take 
2 hours of instruction per week in the mother tongue (optional). 

The Turkish* pupils receive the extra study supervision 
described above. A fcailor-made curriculum in technology and 
handicraft/domestic science Is available to pupils in grade 9. 
• Turkish pupils beset by above -average difficulties take . ^ . 
speci^Jr^ instruction.' , 

Pupils leave the preparatory classes after individual 
^ evaluation and by means of .successive transfers. 
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InvesTO.ga'ted groups ' * 

Two Immigrant ' classes were selected 4*or investigation: 
a class with I3. pupils of whom 12 wer6 of Turkish origin, ; 
and one with ? Finnish pupils, . All pupils 'were«si- in the age 
range from 14 to I6 years and were formally enrolled in one 
of the upper department grades: 7, 8 or 9; ^ ^ • . * 

Since these classes continuous^ly admit and sluice out 
pupils, .it follows, that study progress in any. one class 
varied In extents ' The Finnish pupils had spent 1/2 to .-_ , 
2 1/2 terms- in their class. All the Tur*i^s^ /pupils had^' 
been/admitted to their class during the ^utfiB&i' ternj of'^.l972*. 

Participatipn in the study of sl^Ki^ini the^Swedish 
language, which was carried o.ut l^s a ^fb^ee-jqualiCying^'' 
project at the Institute 6f Psy^l^ologi^j^ujRBisred iO Turkish 
pupils, :5 boys and 5 girls, all;of th^>tronj Kulu, an ^ , -z. 
agricultural district some miles soutl^of Ank^a, as yell as'* 
the 7 Finnish pupils, 4 boys and 3 giris^ who came frpm urban 
settlements in Finland. ' Members of the latter group Irad" . 
gone fo Finnish schools for periods ranging from 5. to, .8 years 
the different lengths being due to year of emigration. ; The 
Turkish pupils were deemed to share certain cultural and 
educational variables in cornsnon. * . ' ^ 

2. • RESEARCFx DESIGN . ' . % ; ' .1 '-L 



Scope and limitations of the study 



To 'permit prope'r understanding of the school's internal 
conditlQjis -u.in this case the situation "of immigr.ant pupils - 
the school shoula be seen as one pai^t of the larger' society. 
Since* a research ^project on this scale was ruled out, iDecause^ 
of the heavy resources this wouW entail, we had to restrict 
our ambitions to studying .the school as; such without - oth^^ 
than in exceptional cases - being able "to .cast si-de. glances 
at the immediately surrounding or neighbourhood society. 

2.2 Ob.iectlve . 

The overriding objective was to map ^out the situation 
of immigrant pupils in tiae;. Rinkeby School. This could not 
be done until 'the 'followfngl^ircuiflstances were first . 
explained: ' ^ . . • • 

\ The school's organisational structure with emphasis on 
material and manpower resources intended or the » 
immigrant pupils. . 

- Contacts between me,mbers of- the scho^K staffs 
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• Contacts between the school and the "larger society. 
(Ay alreafly noted, the fbcus here is confined to the 
school's percept ioa of these contacts). 

- Attitudei to the situation of immigrant- pupils held 
by the_^arties concerned. 

Opportunities to* test and diagnose the pupils for 
their achievements and skills. ' 



Method of invest lp:ati on 

Questions were put to representatives of different 
fxifictions in the school society. Direct interviews were 
used wherever this was feasible. In cases where the' 
particulars we asked for were of a character that the 
informant could not specify, we resorted to questionnaires. 
Standardised tests were adrrrinistered to pupils to as3ess 
their achievene nt s. 



5, RESULTS OF THE INTERVIEWS 

The responcbents could be- divided into 6 categories on 
'the basis or their attitudes to the problem area: 1. Head- 
masjber,. director of studies, welfare ^officer, psychologist 
and- school nurse. 2. Recreational assistant. 3. Auxiliary 
--"feeachers. 4. Pupils. 5. Class ^superintendents. 
S. Preparatol?y class, teachers*. \ .. . ^ 

3 . 1 ' Headmaster, director of studies, ivelfare officer ^ 
psycji61op;ist and school noarse 

On most questions this group shared a substantial 
unahimity of views. According to the group, the^ 'integration 
of Immigrant pupils with the school was obstructed 'by the 
follow.oing circumstances: 

r The society^ s difficulties of integrating ^^i^migr^nts* . 

- Thie' large proportion of immigrant pupils in the school* 
There were enough pupils from Finland and Turkey to^^ 
enable them to form their own peer groyps. ^eTat4^s 

. between these groups and the school^s other pupils 
we,re blighly antagonistic. \ * 

- The proportion ef immigrant pupils per class varied 
considerably. vSbm:e class^^ had 'a mere handful of 
immigrant pupils while in other classes these 
pupils were in the majority. ^. Groups, strongly tended 
to form nation by nation in latter type of classes* 
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- Cortacts between the school and the parents of 

immigrant pupils were unsatisfactory owing to language 
difficulties, working conditions of the parents (in 
many cases both father and mother were gainfully 
employed), parental lack of understanding for the 
school's values. 

~ D?®, school had great problems with its Swedish pupils. 
Rinkeby is in several respects a problem area, to 
which the inhabitants have usually moved more or less 
involuntarily for lack of other alternatives. A 
great many of Rinkeby's Swedish inhabitants come from' 
the countryside and to some extent-^imay be said to have 
the same .adjustment difficulties as those who moved in 
from abroad. 

Further, the group ppinted out that it would be desirable 
to have better and more intensive contact with the Child ;• 
Welfare Board. The group .waftt-^ to see '\better two-way 
communication between immigrant'i^-and Swedbs in regard to the 
disparate living conditions. | 7 

Head teachers and other staff in charge of .pupil welfare 
both observed that their mutual relations were marked by good, 
contacts and a co-operative spirit. i(ttention was also called 
to the positive and, understanding attitude that the City < 
Education Authority took t-o the scj^'s pr-oblems. At 'the 
same time the need was stressed fdr Additional resources, 
since the staff was- currently puttijaig in far too much ove^r- 
time work. ^ - ~ 

3«2 The- recreational assistant ^ 

activity is concerned, it has proved 
21^" to^ bring both immigrant .pupils and Swedish pupils 
into the same groups. Many Swedish pupils did not want to 
belong to groups in which participation had been sought by 
immigrant pupils. The immigrant pupils forme?3 their own 
recreational groups, which wei'e working out well. 

3*3 The auxiliary teanbP-p g 

T. 

T„r,i, ^^^l^ the majority of immigrants came from Finland and 
xurKey, d auxiliary teachers were interviewed, one Finnish 
and one Turkish. So as to gain added insight into the 
situation of other immigrant .pupils, we also interviewed 
the Greek auxiliary teacher, who had no more than a few 
pupils in the Rinkeby School. 

attitudes of auxiliary teachers to the problems ^ 
or their pupils varied with the specific situatiow^of the * 
language group. Even so, these teachers. held a consensus 
of view on \he following: " / - 
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- Immigrant pupils'as.^veli. as their parents -were made 
the obvious targets of drscrimination. Epithets siich 

' as "f ijmjavel" (bastard FiW), " svartskalle" (blacieie) 
and'" tattarunge" (gypsy brat) were of common occurrencje'. 

- Most parents of immigrant - pupils had come to Sweden to 
find work and earn as much money as they -could* These 
expectations had seldom been fulfilled; consequently ; - 
diSQontent was rife 'and the majority wished to return 
to the country of origin as soon as circumstances 
would permit.^ But their chilcjren^ in spite of the 
discrimination they had to put up with, felt more 
positive towards Sweden and were influenced by Swedish 
norms to a greater degre'e than their morp isolated 
parents. This distinction between the immigrant 

; parents and their children had led in many cases to 
serious conflic1:s within the families. 

According to the Finnish auxiliary- teacher, the .home- 
land and Sweden did not differ so very much in their 
cultures. By and -large, however j,,, the Finnish groups were 
more inhibited and passive than-otfher pupils in the school,. 
They usually formed their own ^feex^^' groups, and some, 
antagonism between these and thefdther pupils could be 
observed . , ' " . , 

This teacher's contact. with the parents of the pupils 
functioned all right most the ,time, since the majority 
of these parents supportedytfife.ischool'S values. The 
-auxiliary teacher's welfare .duties were of secondary 
importance, since adequate opportunities for help from other 
authorities in the area were availalple to Finnish immigrants. 
The Swedish school authorities gave the auxiliary teacher all 
the help she considered riecessary. , . . 

In j'ecent years more and more 'Turkish immigrants have 
made for^Rinkeoy, which has become a Turkish enclave of sorts 
in the Stockholm region. For cultural and special reasons 
the Turkish immigrants find it Very haird to get by- in Sweden. 
Even though most of them came to Sweden 6-7 years ago, only 
about 10^ speak Swedish. AToout 50^ of the Turkish immigrants 
are still illiterate. The religious and societal norms are 
usually incompatible with their Swedish counterparts. 
Moreover, the Turkish immigrant community is itself torn by 
inner discord (usually reflecting. the urban-rural split). 

Y 
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Ll^egrat ion .with the Swedish 
^spicious. This^^'^as particularly 
ose traditional^iaol^ in society 
e Swedish conditiBhs than may be ^ 



Hence the outlook 
School system was not \ 
true of the Turkish gir 

tiffers more markedly i 
aid p'f the Turkish boys» 

*- , ' 

Antagonisms between the Turkish group and the, school's 
other pupils were intense, often finding outlet in "punch-ups". 

The Turkish auxiliary, teacher largely lacked adequate 
educational aids in Turkish. He felt he needed more hour's 
pet week to ^ive instruction in the home language. His 
welfare duties wei?e-very heavy and cdald\n6t be discharged 
within the °al lot ted time of 4' hours per w.eek. The 
auxiliary teacher was involved' in virtually all contacts-' 
"fee<tween the Turkish homes and the school (checked up on 
pupils' absences, translated messages, interpreted to the 
welfare officer .and psychologist etc)., "He -also handled a 
largta part of the. dealings between Tut'icl^h ferarhes and other 
authorities, since very few of these agencies employ Turl<^4sh- 
speaking staff. \ • 

^ The Greek auxiliary teacher 

—--r-rr ^ , . 

^ Acfcordip to this teacher the 'Greek imtaigrant pupils did 
liiot find it nard to integrate with the school'. " Their easier 
adjustment: stemmed from (a) the fact that they were not of, 
sufficiently large number to form their own peer groupsj ' 
\and (b) the^rather positive attitude to Sweden '.held by t'he . .. 
■ Greek immigrants. However, efforts, to improve the conditions 
left a greiit deal to be desired... . ■ • 

Educational aids in the Greek language were in. very short 
supply. The aidj9fe^ecowmende4 by the National Board of 
Ecjlucation turned^ov^ to bo more or less* useless., since they 
expressed -^ socis/l philosophy that could not be reconciled 
with the Swedish Conception of democracy, and of human rights 
and freedoms. \ ' • ' . 

5.4 Pupils . '^^ ■ ^" 

. So as to'si'orin an idea of>how the Swedish pupils rega;rded 
the immf^rant topils, interview's were conducted with 12 pupils 
(equivalent tollSbout 6fo of- the' school's Swedish' pupils). 
Two- girls and 2 boys v^er'e selected at random from each grade. 
The interview responses are briefly summarised below. 

■ Most^f^ th^' pupils felt negatively towards the Immigrant 
pupils., the, Turkish one^s in partici^iar. . 

In' view,^ of this negative attitude, it v/as striking to' 
note.; how mar^ of the interviewed pupils were on mixing terms 
with' one or' more immigrant pupils. However, only one of 
these contacts had ^ been nurtured to the point. where the ' 
Sv/edish pupil visited the immigr,ant friend's home. 
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Non,e of the^responde'nts thought i.t a plus td go to a 
schopl with immigrant pupils. ' ' 

Compared with the intentions of the Swedish syllabus, 
these results leave much to be desired as p^gards the 
willingness of Swedish pupils' to help their ihunigrant^ 
classmates with the integration process. 

3.5 The class superintendents (homeroom teachers') 

All 12 class superintendents were asked to fi,ll in a 
questionnaire towards finding out about the. situation of 
immigrant pupils in the regular class. 

The class superintendents thought -that thjeilnKnljsrant 
pupils - the Turkish :ones in particular - had^ad justment^ 
difficui^ties and .that their knowledge of 'Swedish was not 
enough to enable them to keep up with the common class 
instruction. 

* 

Further, it was pointed out that contacts with the 
immigrant jiupils were satisfactory in the main, but that 
contacts with the parent's of these pupils were virtually 
non-existent. 

various improvements were proposed, among them- better 
information to the immigrants as well as to the school's 
Staff ^nd pupils about the living conditions of each of 
these interested parties. Moreover, more instruction in 
the/ Swedish language for im(nigrant pupils was necessary. 



3. 



The' .preparatory class teLshers 

The 3 prepa^^ajt^y class teachers filled in (a) a 
^questionnaire aboufepthelr own work situation and (b) one 
questionnaire for every pupil in each of the preparatory 



aacher 



rsses. 
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:3«6.l' Work In the pVepar at of y classes 

?i^SQ9®i§ o^" immigrant pnpils for their achievements 
. • and_skills " • :. 

Newly-added immigrant pupils have their l^^owledge of 
• Swedish rated by one Swedish teacher and one foreign teacher 
along a five-point scale; 'This rating is used to determirie 
"whether or not_ to assign the pupil to a preparatory class, 
one is reduced to this subject ive evaluation since as yet 
there is no instrument that is capable of diagnosing the 
achievemenffe and skills of -immigrant pupils. 

> t _ __ 
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Thajpreparatory class, teacher in the Finnish class 
found no riiajt)!*'^ problems m this respect, considering that 
tjhe report cards from Finland^^provided a perfectly sound 
basis for assessing achievements and skills. ' , , ^ 

By contrast, the *two other\ preparatory class teacher$ 
had found it very hard to diagnose the previous attainments 
of their pupils, since any report cards or statements of 
opinion emanating from earlier schooling lent thems'elves 
only exceptidr^lly to evaluation tinder the Swedish /school 
system. "\ I 

i ''^ ^ 

Pupils attending the Finnish preparatory class were amply 
Supplied with; educational aids in the subject of Swedish, 
inasmuch as the aids used in Finland are y^ell ^uited ta 
Swedish instruct ion^^f Finnish pupils in /Sweden. 

.The situation was worse for preparab^ory cia^s .pupils 
from other countries. Educational la ids 'in th'e Isubject* of 
Swedish intended for these immigrant Wpils at^ upper, 
department level were in very short, su^^ly. j^^ V 

It is relevant in this context to mention that an " j 
experiment is under way in the Rinkeby Schqoi: the .wor^^iipg 
*of directions, in the native tongue of immigrant p^pils^ on 
the use of materials in handicraft instruction. ^This \ 
experiment has 2 objects, f^irst to guard against accidents; 
and' second, to enable the immigrant pupils to benefit 
reasonably, w^l fjrom handicraft instruction at an early,, 
stage,. i| 

Information about the new environment 



Given the absence of ready-made material in the pupils ^ 
home language,, it turned out that very Jittle could be'^ done 
to inform immigrant pupils in the preparatory classes about 
their new environment. ' , " 

» Only a few study visits had been made to Rinkeby and* 
downtown Stpckhbl'm, the reason being that it was hard ^to fit 
such visits into the school schedule. 

As soon as the immigrant pupils were thought -to have a 
satisf actoi^y command of Swedish^ they would be moved over 
to a regular class. To maiie the transfer easier, the 
preparatory ciJa^s teacher would introduce the pupil to 
teaohor and^pupii^'-lirThe receiving class. The immigrant 
pupil would also be introduced to other pupils in the 
^School wlio^^Bpoke the same language. 
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9$l}H'-SS25iSll??-?9E^-^22~P^ ^^garatory^class teachers 



The preparatory class teacher in the Finnish class did 
not find ^ny major problems under this head, ' The, other 2 
reported the following difficulties: 

- The absence of e language. shared with the pupils and 
the lack of knowledge about their cultural backgrounds 
gave rice to formidable communicating problems. 



- Most of the pupils had attended schools of a pronounced 
authoritarian character back home and readily tended 
tp_adopt disrespectful attitudes- when they were 
confronted with the relative absence of punishments 

in the Swedish schools. 

- Some pupils regarded their stay in Sweden as temporary 
and were therefore not motivated to study. ^ 

\ 

5.0.2 Pupils in the preparatory classes 

At the time this study was. made pupils in the beginning 
class had spent on average a bit more than one term in that 
class. The avQj?age worked out ^at more than 5 terms in the 
2 other preparatory classes. Thus tile hope expressed in the 
syllabus, namely thac a few weeks of preparatory class ^ould 
be enough, did not prove to square with the facts of life in 
the Rinkeby School. ^ ^ ' 



By and large, the .contact.^ of preparatory class pupils 
ijith schoolmates cth^r than those in their own language 
group were just about nil. Intra-group contacts were all 
the more intensive- 

The 'preparatory class pupils felt largely positive 
towards the school*. In most cases there was no cause to 
criticise their adjustment to the school's rules. 

No pronounced differences could be. .observed between tTie 
different language groups concerning their knowledge of , 
Swedish. This is remarkable when one considers that the / 
Finnish pupils appear to be' much better qualified. 

4. IN-DEFTH STUDY OF TWO PREPARATORY CLASSE S L ^' 

' ' ' I 

The 2 preparatory classes which exclusively consisted 
of Finnish pupils (numbering 7.) and of Turkish pupils (/io) . 
were! subjected to a more penetrating study (1). A couple*. 




(1) 



Bondree, A-B and Nilsson, E: "invandrarbarn' i 
fffrberedelseklasser . Hxamensarbete CiDI. institute 
of Psychology, Stockholm I975. '\ \ 
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of new tests vipre tried out to find out more about .the pupils 
in terms of their intellectual ability and knowledge of 
Swedish • The: following; tests v:erc adninistered : _3PIQ II, 
which is 5 verbal' ability test; ' and DPI, *a test battery 
standardised for' 2, 200 immigrant pupils which me'asures 
(a) reading comprehension, (b) hearing comprehension, (c) free' 
composition, written, (d) free composition, oral and (e) non- 
verbal ability test '(iogical, spatial and numerical factors). 

Other^ information about the pugils was also gathered, 
such as, personal and teacher estimates of their Swedish 
achievements and the time spent in preparatory classes. 

Although the groups are too small to permit general 
conclusions to be drawn, certain results suggest problems 
which are deserving of closer study: 

- Girls and pupils with higher estimated knowledge of 
• Swedish instruction than boys and pupils with 'lower 

estimated knowledge of Swedish, 

- A loFigor time spent in the preparatory class-cioes 'not . 
always signify a higher estimated knowledge^ of Swedish;> 

- 'The Finnish group performs bett^^r on ability tests and 
. tests in Swedish than the Turl^ish group, but on an 

average both groups fall below the arithmetic means, for % 
immigrants. . ^ - O " 

- Cv^r half, the pupils reported that they^eldom or never 
' talked to Swedish schoalinat^esv %iS*hx3^e -pu^iM^^ 

..scored lower on the-^ests ip Sw'^dasr^^^-' A s^if^l^r^ 
correlation seems uo- obfe^^in between 'tes| scored 
"speakinr: Swedish at home". ■ ' ' < - " 

- Practical diff iculfcies^^ arose in connection with tO — - 
^questionnaires circula'ted parents. These had to ,j 
be trans latcS/ahd interpreted by ^rspii^s olher^han the 
research officers,^ which ,-left^room fd}^mi£under"st7anding. • 

Non-response 7»vas , great, espe^&l^' fo^ tFT4-.5Rinni5h ^ 

^ -^roupp6^).^ , ^ ' ^ 

- To judge from tfie rg^ponses tW^'/s^^me in, thfe, Finnishes 
group figured on remairii^ in Swedei;^H^\^3y,le most members 
of the- Turkish group f elt^unswe about, w'hat the;^ woiQtd 

do. -a^ ;- " o,,^ ^ ' " 



Of the %tirki^h parents, ;ffew had taken courses, j.n 
Swedish, a finding tbafc/wae e^spocially ti*ue' of 'th^ 
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Summing up, we carx say that a further check-out and, if , 
necessary, construction of diagnostic material is desirable. 
The tests used show very low scores for the immigrant. pupils/ 
This result was expfj3ted, since Uhose pUpils who go to -j^'. 
preparatory class cdre the "immigrants who f.ind it hardest / • 
within their -group to^adapt to instruct ioj^ in a regular class, 
partly because they know so little Swedish. What makes the 
whole thing problematic is the long time that is^ome pupils 
have spent in the classes without apparently having made any 
noteworthy progress in the Swedish language. This may 
involve pupils beset by 'general learning difficulties, which 
is bound to complicate the learning situation^ Perhaps a 
quite different methodology is needed to cater for pupils 
who, apart ' from havii^ .to adapt to a new cultural pattern 
and learn a new langttag.e, also have to cope with learning 
difficulties. - — 



5. RECA-PITULft^ION OF THE RESULTS ^ . ^ 

By v/ay of summary, the situation of immigrant pupils in 
the Rinkeby Schopl as mapped out by the Pedagogical Centre 
may be said to h^e produced the following results: 

1* TheMschool has made use of all the resource potentials 
that are :ii}entioned< In^ tjhe supplement^ "l^truction of 
immigrant children etc". Official Syllafcus for the Basic 
School, • - 

2. In spite of this and notwitbstaiidi|^\,the unusually 
positive and. willing -td^-work* atmo^sphdjje^hafc ^evails among 
the Rinkeby School staff (to which vj^:|s^.ly\a|l its 
members bore witness), the situation.^^^qf i^^rant pupils is , 
unsatisfactory on various counts- ^as ^^Idwaf: ...',^ 

- The interpersonal relations of '^Jm^fiigrant rpu^ and 
the school's other pupils are badw^ For'^the most 

part, immigrant pupils afe'sdciate ^Ihlyj w-'ith pupils . \ . 
within their laxiguage group. The 'Svfedis^' pupils 
take ' a -preponderantly hegativ^^ attitijde/' to* the 
^ ' immigrani; pupils. ^ -fc^-- 

- The integration of Turkish pupils ^^t/^ftids out as the 
.most problematic* when inanigraht pif^ls from different 

language areas are compared. - ^ / - 

• - The immigrant pupils do not enjoy satisfactory 
. opportunities of keeping up with the regular instruction' 
on a par with Swedish pupils. In spite of thej.r 
earlier assignment to preparatory class, the immilgrarlt 
^ . • pupils usually lack sufficient command ^pf Swedisla. 
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The inadequacy of instruments to diagnose pupils for 
their achievements and skills makes it hard to teach 
a preparatory .class (even so, the report cards that 
Finnish pupils have fronj the home country can make a 
serviceable data base on/which^to evaluate newly- 
added pupils ) . - 

It is hard to determine whether a pupil has general 
learning difficulties. 

The intention of the official syllabus as regards 
repeated study visits for purposes of orienting - 
immigrant pupils to the society is working out poorly 
in practice because the school schedule is relatively 
inflexible. . 

i» -< 

She preparatory class teachers who do not speak the 
a^anguage of their pupils felt tl^at the absence of a 
common language and insufficient insight into the 
pupils' cultural background caused major problems of 
communication. 

It turns out that assigning newly-added immigrant 
pupils to preparatory class for a few weeks, as 
recommended by the syllabus/ does not accord with 
practice in the Rinkeby School. On an average>' a 
pupil spends bit more than 5 terms in preparatory 
class. X ^ ^^'^^Mv ' 

In spite of 'the efforts that have been made!,, the ^ 
school's 'contact With the. parents of irrimlgrajnt pupils 
is defective. ' T ^ 

. ■ . J. \- f 
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CONTACT ROUTES IK THE RINKKBY SCHOOL 



Majority groi»p 
(Swed.) 



Minority groups 
( linigrants ) 



SCHOOL 



Parents 
(.Wd.) - 




7 ;5chool directors 



Pupil welfare 



^ Teachers 



Preparatory 
class teachers 



fupils 




Immigrant pupils 



Strong contact exist 



Contaiit exists 



, — ' More contact desirable 



y\/\/\A/W^ More contact necessary 
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6* PROPOeALg ■ gpg, ir/IfROVEMENTS OF iratlGRACT TMSTRUCTION 

- i^s^pci spite of the study's liniitaoions (see page ), sqme 
or the results would appear to.be valid also for other schools, 

1^ It may be assumed that contact ^difficult ies with the 
parents of immigrant pupils ' constitute a problem shared in 
common with most Schools having immigrant pupils. The 
ability of any one school to solve this problem will" of 
course very much depend on the ability of the larger society 
to look after the immigrants in a manner acceptable to all 
parties concerned. . 

Conceivably^ improvements could result from taking the 
following measure's inside the school: 

- The- school staff should be given better and more 
information about the cultural background of immigrants 
and the reasons why their adjustment to the Swedish 
society is particularly .difficult . 

- The parents of immigrant pupils should in their turn 
-be f^iven better and more information about "the school's 

- conditions ^-^nd ibout the children's needs of education 
.on which to base their future careers in Sweden. 

- SchoQla with majry immigrant pupils should be given 

a. extra appropriations to arrange pa rent -teacher 
meetings adapted to the parents' v^orklng 
conditions^ cultural background^ language 
difficulties etc . 



b. greater capabilities to permit engaging bilingual 
.personnel for such things as, welfare concerns, 
arranging parent -teacher ^ meetings^ ,'and 
communicating information from thefschool t 
"parents' and from these to the scho|)L. 

2 4 The difference between language groups asl. regards 
prospects of integration with the school.^/^'"^' 

- The allocation of resources should be fitted to 
linguistic ^and cultural uniqueness of immigr'ant 

; from the Swedish standpoint. Pupils from cultu: 
tota-lLy- -alich to the 'Swedish-culture -should', in 
lay a greater claim to resources t^jan pupils froj 
cultures that are more kiridred to tM^^wedish. 
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5« Access to diagnostic instruments in connection with .the 
instruction of immigrant pupils* 

- The shortage of diagnostic instruments for the 
achievements and skills of immigrant pupils should be 

- remedied as soon as possible.. In the present 
situation there are obvious risks that hhe absence of 
GT»oh instruments gives rise to a faulty use of 
resources v/ith preparatory classes and thus impairs 
the instruction of immigrant pupils, • Further, the 
ability of a preparatory class teacher to make a 
correct assessment of the prerequisites governing 
the transfers of pupils to .regular classes would be 

^ greatly facilitated. . . 

, Moreover, the provision of diagnostic facilities would 
give the educational authorities better evidence on which to 
assess coming needs for the instruction of immigrant pupils-. 

4, The school'^ (Contact with other authorities and 
institutions in the near society. /\ 

' # ^ / ^ 

Since the school situation of immigrant -pupils very much 
depends on their situation in the larger-^.feo'ciety, contacts 
shbuj^d be. further intensified between the school and organs 
oi! gpvernment (in particular with the Chi^d Welfare Board^. 
Perhkps' spec4ally_ppmposed contact commitftees cpuld be ser 
up for the pui^pose. 

5y Defev^tive cofitact oT immigrant pupils witrfi other pupils. 

The intention of .the iyllabus, which is that the Swedish 
puDils shall assume active responsibility for the adjustment' 
oi newly arrived immigrant pupils, should be brought to 
realisaclon. If that is to be possible, the^ Swedish pupils 
and their parents /must be informed about the ^cultural back- 
.ground an J stari"-ine position of immigrant children as well as 
the, consequent difficulties that arise for t^'em in the "school 
Another conceivable , measure would Ue a "sponSored-child 
system'', '/:here one or more Sw'edish pupils take charge of an^ 
immigrant newcomer and try to steer this pupil into the 
school's shkred fellowship. 

7. PR^'I OSA-LS FOR FURTHER STUDIES OF THE SCHOOL SITUATION 
Fwh iMl^R^TM? PtJPILS \ 

5?he present survey suggests that the following problem 
a^reas ough. ,to be studied in* greater depth: 

1* Iraparation andA^esting ftr diagnostic instruments to 
evaiiluate the achievements and s}cills of immigrant: . 
pupils* . 

J \ ' / ' ^ 
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-act leal experiments to activate the participation of 
fWedi^l^ pupils in. the inoegration of immigrant pupils . 
^itljf the school, , ^ 

Preparation and testing of alternative models for ^ 
conveying information to immigrant pupils and- their 
parents, to the school's staff and pupils,- and. to the 
parents of Swedish pupilc about the conditions of each 
group* ' ^ ^ ^ 

Comparison of different schools for their attempts to 
integrate immigrant pupils, ; 

^Variables to -consider: ^ ^ . . 

- socio-economic structure of catchment areas; 

- contact between the school and the near society: 
-'training of immigrant teachers; ' \ 

V - access to educational aids for the immigrant pupils; 

- other measures v/hich seek to make -it easier' for . 
immigrant pupils to integrate v;ith the schootl* 

8. MfiTERIAL'POR HANDICRAFT INSTRUCTION 

Under the head of educational aids devel^^pment,^! the . 
studies m^de in the Rinkeby Sfchool have resulted in the design 
of a comprehensive body of textual and 'visual material whose 
f uncti6n.-J5hall be, for teachers' 'as well as, pupils, t&, ' 
facilitate the participation of non^Swedish speaking pupils 
in the different kinds of handicraft • As will appear, from 
__Appendlx 5, major difficulties and even manifest hazards are 
involved when pupils who know^o Swedish and who often have a * 
slight experience of handicraft instruction are permitted to V 
take instruction in textile work, wo'odwolr'k and'metalwork* 

The material contains deal? pictures of objects, tools,/" 
machines, operating steps etc, their names, and simple 
phrases, such as explanations, instructions and warnings. 
The text is worded in Swedish and 5 immigrant, langulages. 
The material will be produced with financ^l assistance „fr6m 
the National Board of Education as a tr ial\edi1:ion and will 
be tried out in Stockholm; after that,^ subyject to revision, 
the material may be offers to the whole nation. As soon 
as the material is available in print it will be transmitted 
to the Council of Europe, 

The costs of producing the basic material have been 
defrayed in part out of project monies from the Council, of • 
Europe. 
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